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OUR 
REPORTER’S 
REPORT 


The sustained dearth in new 
underwritings is finding reflec- 
tion in the high grade market in 
the form of sustained underlying 
strength. 

Dealers report a fair amount 
of day-to-day business going 
through with the volume limited 
only by a lack of willingness on 
the part of sellers. 


Such offerings as come into 
the market can be put away 
very easily, it is reported. At 
the same time, however, buyers 
are still disinclined to bid up 
for bonds in order to obtain 
their needs. 


Consequently the market is 
moving along on a fairly even 
keel, with buyers willing to ab- 
sorb best grade bonds provided 
they are available within a rather 
well-defined price and _ yield 
range. 


That institutional investment 
interests are not concerned over 
the current situation in the money 
market goes pretty much without 
saying, judging by the absence of 
any apparent nervousness on that 
score. 

A few short years back, the 
situation which now prevails in 
excess reserves in the New 
York area might well have 
eaused considerable uneasiness 

and perhaps a bit of nervous 

liquidation. 

©». But, currently it _is recognized 
that the precipitate fall in such 

free reserves in recent months is a 

consequence of the Government’s 

war financing, and not necessarily 


(Continued on page 660) 
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terstate Commerce Committee, 


Proposed Bill Would Ease 
SEC Rules On Security Issues 


A bill will be introduced in the next two weeks by Rep- 
resentative Lyle Boren (Dem., Okla.), 
intended to simplify and clarify 
Securities and Exchange. procedure in the 
and to speed SEC regulatory machinery. 

Mr. Boren will continue the battle for revision of SEC opera- 


a member of the House In- 


issuance of securities 





Congress by Representative Wads- 
worth (Rep., N: Y.), and it is 
anticipated that a special subcom- 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee will be appointed to 
study the matter. Mr. Boren has 
already introduced a bill to re- 
strain SEC power in municipal 
bond issues and stated that he 
planned to reintroduce the Wads- 
worth bill if Mr. Wadsworth him- 
self did not present it again. 
One of the objectives of the bill 
is to eliminate duplication in the 
enormous amount of material 
which the SEC requires to be filed 
as part of registration statements 
before granting permission for 


issuance of securities and to re- 


tions led in the last session of*- 





duce the expense involved in pre- 
paring data, and it is specified | 
that: 

“The Commission shall prompt- 
ly revise its forms for registration 
statements and applicable rules 
and regulations so as to require 
in the prospectus only such in- 
formation as it shall find material 
and necessary to enable the aver- 
age investor to form a prudent 
judgment with respect to the se- 
curity to which the prospectus re- 
lates, and in the supplementary 
statement only such additional in- 
formation as is necessary to sat- 
isfy the requirements. . . .” 

Under the terms of the bill, the 
seventh day after filing with the 
SEC rather than the 20th day, as 
at present, would be the effective 
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date of a registration statement. 


Also, the time in which the SEC: 


is authorized to refuse to permit 
a registration statement to become 
effective by instituting a proceed- 
ing would be reduced from 10 
to five days. All transactions on 
a national securities exchange 
would be exempt from both the 
registration and prospectus pro- 
visions of the Securities Exchange 
Act. The SEC would also be 
given power to permit omission 
of information from particular 
registration statements. 

The SEC has admitted that cer- 
tain reforms should be made in 
| procedure, but it has taken ex- 


ception to the particular methods , 


suggested in Congress, according 
io testimony taken in previous 
hearings. 

Many of the proposed reforms 
resulted from the long series of 
conferences between the Commis- 
sion and representatives of the 
securities . business: during 1940 
and 1941. 

Mr. Boren is also preparing a 
bill to define the SEC’s power 
with regard to proxies over which 
there has been considerable con- 
troversy recently. He predicted 
a good chance “for SEC reform 
legislation of some nature” at the 
present session of Congress. 


MANHATTAN 
BOND, FUND 


inc, 
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Eberstadt Leaves 
Wilson Named 


WPB Post; 
Production Chief 


Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board, with 
a view to placing centralized responsibility for all phases of war 
production in Charles E. Wilson, requested on Feb. 16 ihat Ferdinand 
Eberstadt relinquish his post as Vice-Chairman of the Board. Mr. 
Wilson becomes Executive Vice-President of the WPB. 

In his announcement, Mr. Nelson said that his principal reason 


- @ 





for the change was to place a4 
production man:in full charge. 
Mr. Wilson was former President 
of the General Electric Corpora- 


ion. 

Mr. Nelson further expressed 
his “conviction that this change 
will bring harmony to WPB and 
end the jurisdictional questions 
which, if permitted to continue, 
could only hamper the war ef- 
fort.” 

Mr. Eberstadt, former New 
York investment banker, had 
been in charge of programs and 
schedules since last September 
and had developed the Controlled 
Materials Plan. In a statement 
concerning his resignation from 
the WPB, Mr. Eberstadt defended 
his record of service but said he 
had “no desire other than to serve 





the war effort’ and was therefore 
applying for active duty in the 
Army. He served two years in 
the Field Artillery during the last 
World War. Mr. Nelson’s state- 
ment follows: 

“IT have made this move in 
order to solve organizational 
problems which have come about 
because carefully-scheduled pro- 
duction is now the most pressing 
problem before us. 

“It is my conviction that this 
change will bring harmony to 
WPB and end the jurisdictional 
questions which, if permitted to 
continue, could Only hamper the 
war effort. 

“Mr. Eberstadt has worked | 
hard and diligently in setting up | 
the Controlled Materials Plan, | 
and I regret the circumstances | 
which make it necessary for me | 
to transfer his functions to an- 
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> 


other, However, Mr. Wilson is a 
production man, and our job to- 
day is primarily a production job. 

“Because our entire effort must 
now center about the production 
line, and because this involves the 
closest control over scheduling, it 
is essential that two things be 
true—first, that a production man 
be in full charge; second, that all 
related problems be within the 
jurisdiction of that production 
man. 

“In the early days of this or- 
ganization and its predecessors, 
we faced problems of a somewhat 
different nature. Even a few 
months ago, the problem of con- 
trolling materials flow was of 
major importance. It does not 
now lose any of its importance, 

(Continued on page 663) 
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Interesting 


60 Broad St. 
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TOWNE SECURITIES CORP. 


7% Cuml. Pfd.— $100 Par 


Dividends last 8 years $73.50 per share 
1942 Dividend $13.50 — Accrued Dividends over $35 per share 


Higher ‘prices for lead, zinc and silver. (only partially reflected in 1942), 
pius increased production through operation of a new, 
indicate substantially higher earnings in 1943. 
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Old Ben Coal, Ist Gs, 1948 w.s. 
Old Ben Coal, Inc. Deb. 7s, 53 w.s. 
St. Lewis Pub. Ser. ist 5s, 1959 
St. Louis Pub. Ser. Conv. Inc. 45,64 
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COMPANY 
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Bell System Teletype SL 4556 
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Fabricand To Manage 
New Sulzbacher Depi. 


Sulzbacher, Granger & Co., 111 











Broadway, New York City, mem- | 


bers of the New York Stock and) 
Curb Exchanges have opened a_| 
municipal bond department under | 
the management of I. K. Fabri- | 
cand. | 

Mr. Fabricand was formerly | 
manager:of the municipal depart-_ 
ment of Morgan, Kennedy & Co., | 
inc. 


E. S. Sarvene With 
J. $. Bache, Detroit 


{Svecial to The Financia) Chronicie) | 

DETROIT, MICH.—Edmund 5S. 
Sarvene has become associated 
with J. S. Bache & Co., Penobscot | 
Building. Mr. Sarvene was pre- 
viously with Goodbody & Co. and 
prior thereto he was manager of 
the trading department of Wright, 
Martin & Co., with which he was 
connected for a number of years. 


RR. Bond Outlook 
R. H. Johnson & Co., 64 Wall 
Street, New York City, have pre- 
pared a circular on the “Outlook 
for Railroad Bonds in _ 1943.” 
Copies may be had from the firm 
upon request. 
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Walter Kidde & Co., Inc. 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


| “Romance” and high drama 
| industry. 
financial success. 


are not uncommon 


Sometimes they are found in combination with striking 
Walter Kidde & Co. is on its way to becoming an 


cutstanding example of this combination. 
On the dramatic side, this company’s products are now protect- 


ing our fighting men against one of their 


Other devices are inflating life 
rafts, opening bomb bays, lower- 
ing landing gear. The three Navy 
fliers who spent 34 days in a 


‘rubber boat and Ensign Gay who 


saw the Battle of Midway from 
ais “rubber doughnut” owe their 


\lives to some of these devices. 


The company’s major raw ma- 
terial is the abundant, cheaply 
produced soda-pop gas, carbon 
dioxide (CO2). Anyone can make 
the gas—we exhale it with every 
breath — but through ingenious 
engineering, Walter Kidde & Co. 


has harnessed it to a multitude of | 


war and fire protection uses. In- 
cidentally, some 300 patents and 
mere than 25 years of “know 
how” protect the company’s 
dominant position in its field. 
(See Life Magazine, Dec. 21, 1942, 
pp. 51 and 53 and The Reader’s 
Digest, February 1943, pp. 83-86). 

On the financial side, wartime 
demand has lifted sales volume to 
more than ten times the 1937 
total. Sales in the first nine 
months of 1942 totaled $26,340.000 
and for the full year are esti- 
mated at $38,000,000. Output for 


| 1943 is expected to reach approxi- 


mately $65,000,000. This compares 
with sales of $13,564,000 in 1941 
and $5,604,000 in 1940. To meet 
increased working capital re- 
quirements, the company is nego- 
tiating for a $10,000,000 “V”’ loan. 
When these figures are looked at 
in contrast to the company’s net 


property account of $1,317,449 as | 


of Dec. 31, 1941, one is forced to 
question, “How?” 


fhe answer is that the company 
is now operating its original New 
Jersey plant — plus five others 
newly built and equipped by the 


a a _ — 


| Defense Plant Corp. at a reported 
| cost of over $7,000,000. 
|pany has the right to lease or 
|purchase this new equipment and 
has already made some progress 
in that direction. Whatever pari 
of these new facilities may. -be 
ineeded by the company to meet 
its post-war business demands 
will likely be acquired on a favor- 
able basis. The new plants are 
all conveniently located with re- 
\lation to the company’s own prop- 
lerties in Bloomfield, N. J. 





| Capitalization consists of 4,990 
ishares of $6 cumulative preferred 
|stsock (no par) and 104,900 shares 
‘of common stock ($5 par). As of 
|\Sept. 30, 1942 current assets to- 
taled $15,325,000, as against $12,- 
235,000 of current _ liabilities: 
| Largest item on the liability side 
| was $6,475,000 provision for taxes. 
| Notes payable amounted .to $2,- 
| 600,000. 
| Per Share 
| Year Earn. Div. 
| 1942 $1.50 
| 1941 1.50 
| 1940 1.00 
| 1939 0.65 
| 1938 0.50 
| 1937 0.40 


| *All figures adjusted to present capitali- 
| zation. *Approximate over-the-counter 
bids. iNine months’ earnings subject to 
| year-end adjustment, including renego- 
| tiation of contracts. 

| Although a sharp decline in 
\volume is in prospect upon re- 
jturn of peace, the company 
|should enjoy a large and perma- 
jnent expansion of markets for its 
|fire-prevention and _ life-saving 
‘equipment in the air and marine 
|transport fields. Moreover, at its 
current price of approximately 
34, the common stock is severely 


*COMMON STOCK 

tPrice Range 

High Low 
35 28 
35 24 
232 -16'2 
1642 6'2 


in American | 


deadliest enemies—Fire. | 


The com-_ 


‘Melhado Director 
Of Manhattan Fund 


Allan L. Melhado, well-known 
financial adviser and member of 
| the New York Stock Exchange. 
| has been elected a director of 
| Manhattan Fund, Incorporated. 


/ 
| 
| 
| 


Allan L. Melhado 


| Manhattan Fund, Incorporated, of 
which Professor E. W. Kemmerer 
'of Princeton University is con- 
| sulting economist, is an invest- 
| ment research organization which 
acts as adviser to two prominent 
investment companies: Manhat- 
| tan Bond Fund, Incorporated and 
|New York Stocks, Incorporated, 
| possessing approximately $17,000,- 
| 000 total resources. 
Mr. Melhado is regarded as one 
| of the pioneers in the field of in- 
| vestment company management. 
| having for several years served as 
| President of Fundamental Invest- 
| ors, Incorporated. He now serves 
|as a director of Investors Fund C, 
Incorporated and Fundamental 
investors, Incorporated, both of 
which companies are managed by 
| interests dominated by Roosevelt 
| & Son. 


| 
| 
| 


‘H. S. Gumbel, Jr., | 
| - With Reynolds & Go. 


| Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
|New York City, members New 
| York Stock Exchange and other 
leading exchanges, announce that 

Horace S. Gumbel, Jr., formerly 

a partner of Faroll Bros., has be- 
/}come associated with them in 
| their office at the Sherry-Nether- 
| land. 


AH. 


WE, Siddha Joins. 
Staff Of Boettcher & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

DENVER, COLO. Harry 
|Wheelock Middaugh has become 
jassociated with Boettcher and 
|\Company, 828 17th Street. Mr. 
Middaugh was formerly in the 
securities business for himself in 
Watertown, N. Y. and was with 


York City. 


discounting the company’s pros- 
pects 
‘ment period. 

For example, the stock is sell- 
ing at 2.6 times 1941 earnings and 
6.1 times five-year average earn- 
ings 1937-1941. Before renegotia- 





various investment firms in New | 


STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 








in the post-war readjust- | 


tion of contracts and excluding | 
post-war refund, the stock is sell-' 


‘ing at only 1.6 times 
'1942 earnings. On this same basis, 
{book value as of Sept. 30, 1942 
was $44 per common share. 


indicated | 


i 
! 
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J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security. Dealers Assn. 
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H Anover 2-4660 
Bell System Teletype, N. Y. 1-2480 


Central States IBA 
Will Hold Meeling 


The eighth annual conference of 
the Central States Group of the 
investment Brenkers Association 
of America will be held in Chi- 
cago March 11, it was announced 
by D. Dean McCormick of Keb- 

















D. Dean McCormick 


bon, McCormick & Co., Chair- 
man of the Group. War finance 
will be the keynote of the pro- 
gram, Mr. McCormick said, and 
the sessions, usually occupying 
two days, are being concentrated 
into one, with forums in the 
morning and afternoon. There 
will.also be luncheon and dinner 
meetings. Prominent Chicago 
business men and bankers, as 
well as investment bankers, will 
participate in the meeting. 


In addition to a full attendance 
of Chicago members, the timing 
of the meeting immediately ahead 
of the April Victory Fund Drive 
is expected to bring investment 
men from the five middle western 
States in the group, and repre- 
sentation from eastern houses and 
other groups. It is usually one 
of the largest of the group meet- 
ings held by the investment bank- 
ers. 
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Now Reagan & Cc.; 
Kirk CG. Dunbar Joins 


(Snecial to.The Financial Chronicle) 
PASADENA, CALIF.—The firm 
mame of Reagan, Carr & Gaze, 
Ltd., 575 East Green Street, has 
been changed to Reagan & Co., 
Inc. 





Stromberg-Carlson 
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The record consumption of cot-| | Wickwire Spencer 
000 pounds, an increase of 8% | Domestic textile output this |in the number of installed cotton F R ill &C 
above the - previous. record of|year will not exceed last year’s | Spindles occurred. + wt | y 0. 
5,208,500,000 pounds consumed in | 
degree for the simple reason that | | New York Security Dealers Assn. 
last year is estimated at 610,000,- : 
000 pounds, or 7% less than ‘the! about the maximum capacity of | 1941 Pane panned aoe | oe HAnover 2-460 ree 
5% . ' mee . P oS By System ype, } - 
record level of 652,200,000 pounds the industry to produce. More- | 1932 11273 19.094 71.9 
“Consum tion of rayon, includ- | this year’s output will again be | | 
ing staple fiber. rewideres a gain | taken for military and lease-lend Not only has the South assumed | 
of 5% over 1941, amounting to| Purposes. This all adds up to a|undisputed leadership in produc- | 
: tion of cotton textiles, but the | 


COMMERCIAL and | — 5 
Publishers 
William D. Riggs, Business Manager | (Murdoch, Dearth & White, Inc. ) 
Published twice 
Field Building (Telephone State 0613). ||| Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n] | 
Gardens, London, E.c. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
We Deal In Securities Of : 
_ ruary 25, 1942, at the post office at New 
3, 3979, | SOUTHERN BRIGHTON MILLS 
ye s | 
Reaches New High EXPOSITION COTTON MILLS 
Central America, Spain, Mexico: and 
‘Continental Europe (except Spain), Asia,| and rayon in the United States) 
foreign subscriptions and advertise- 
‘the previous peak consumption | ATLANTA, GEORGIA | 39 Broadway, New York, N. 4 
ine, New vor "Southern Textile Companies 
The Bureau’s 
Last year the output of cotton fabrics rose to 12,000,000,000 linear | 
wool consumption, due. primarily 
What remained for civilian use was approximately 2,400,000,000 | 
in 1942, of course, was nominal... another way, the deficiency 
ton in 1942 is placed at 5,616,600,- jabout 28%. ‘the end of 1941 a 36% reduction | 
Je 
+ emgyy sen + production by any appreciable Number Cotton Spindles in Place Members 
, cour wool consumption : 
1942 volume represented just (000 omitted) Percent 71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
; eS . po ; 
used in 1941. ‘over, it is expected that 50% of 1925 18175 17.747 86.0 
620,600,000 pounds as compared | Substantial deferred demand for | 


Kirk C. Dunbar Has become as- 
sociated with the firm. Mr. Dun- 
tar was formerly» with Bank- 
america Company as Assistant 
._Manager of the Corporation 
Trading Department; prior there- 
to he was in charge of the Cor- 
poration Department of Butler- 
Huff & Co. and was a principal 
of Kirk C. Dunbar & Co. 


Milwaukee Co. Opens 
Branch In St. Paul 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—The Mil-| 
waukee Co. of Milwaukee, Wis.,| 
has opened a branch office in the 
Endicott Building. Clarence L.| 
Singer will be Resident Manager| 
of the new office. 


Now Stewart, Vose & Co. 


The firm name of John G.| 
Stewart & Co., 1 Wall St., N. Y.| 
City, members of the New York | 
Stock Exchange, was changed to! 
Stewart, Vose & Co., effective | 
‘Feb. 11, when Benjamin O. Jacob- | 


i 








sen was admitted to general pee? 


nership and Alden H. Vose, Jr., to 
special partnership in the firm. 


| Cott 


with 591,700,000 pounds in 1941, 
and was more than double the 
consumption reported as recently 
as 1937. 


“The larger consumption of 
rayon is due to its replacing silk 
and nylon and, to a lesser degree, 
wool and cotton in certain civilian 
products; its increased use in war 
products; and lend-lease require- 
ments, Good Neighbor exports, 
etc. The ‘new’ demand; it is es- 
rtimated, accounted for 25% of the 
rayon output, the remainder go- 
ing into regular channels.” 


The annual fiber consumption 
in the United States for 1942, 1941 
and 1929 follows, the.units being 
in millions of pounds: 
1942 1941 
5,616.6 5,208.5 

610.0 652.2 

620.6 §91.7 


nominal 25.0 





1929 
3,422.7 
368.1 
133.4 
81.0 


on 
Wool 
Rayon 
Silk 


Total 6,847.0 6,477.4 4,005.2 


Phillip Robb With OWI 
Phillip H. Robb of F. B. Ash- 
plant & Co., 2 Walt Street, New 


of War Information. 





Retailers attention 


interest rate with good 


61 Broadway, N. Y. 








PROVINCE OF ALBERTA BONDS 


Attractive for current and post War Investment. 
A Provincial Bond returning 3% to 4% at half 


Circular on request 
CHARLES KING & CO. 


Teletype NY 1-142 
Specializing In Canadian Bonds & Stocks 


speculative possibilities. 


WHitehall 4.8930 





|textile products in the post-war 
period—a demand which will be- 
‘come more acute the longer the 
war lasts. 

During the first World War the 
domestic textile industry—then 
iconcentrated largely in the. New 


new and vastly promising rayon 
textile :industry is located there. 
Some 30 plants situated through- 
out the South and. Middle At- 
lantic States now account for the 
larger part of domestic rayon pro- 
duction. 

In neither of these two major 


York City, is on leave of absence | 
for the duration with the Office | 


|England States—-greatly increased 
its capacity to meet the wartime 
demand. Mills were built in the 
‘South to take advantage of the 
cheaper labor, production § and 
transportation costs in that area. 
The return of. peace found the 
industry too big for its markets. 


branches of the textile 
has there been the unhealthy ex- 
pansion of capacity during the 
present war that occurred at the 
time of the first World War. In 


(Continued on page 652) 





As Specialists Exclusively in all 


Textile Mill Securities 


We invite your inquiries. 


Quotations and Market Information 


gladly furnished on request. 


Textile-Shares Corporation 


A “Marketplace” for Textile Mill Securities 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
| Telephone COrtlandt 7-0112 








industry | 


Federal Screw Works 


common and rights 


Memoranda on request 


United Traction of Albany 


old and new 


Est. 1926 


Ler0d lo.= 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 





fact, it is now clear that the in-| 





Hooker Electrochemical 
C »mpany 


Memorandum on Request 


Baker, Hughes & Treat 


40 Wall St., New York 
BOwling Green 9-4613 














Eastern Corporation 
Bonds 


Common 


Preferred 
Warrants 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


CRAIGMYLE, PINNEY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
ONE WALL ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone WHitehall 4-5290 














THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL GHRONICLE 


Thursday}\February 18, 1943 








Dwight Manu 


Inquiries Invited On 


Southern 
Textile 
Securities 





Members New York and 
New York Curb £ 


53 STATE STR 
Tel. LAF. 4832 


West Point Manufacturing Co. 


OC; g, ke 
TLraper, Sears 


1 


facturing Co. 


,y;y 


oF 4 
FA 


Ce. 


Boston Stock Exchange 
zchange (Assoc.) 


EET, BOSTON 
Teletype Boston 537 


We wish 


Inquiries 


41 Broad Street 
Telephone HAnover 2-2100 





Blocks of Rea! Estate Securities 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


to buy: 


Invited 


New York 
Teletype NY 1-592 











-ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 | 


GREENVILLE, S. C. | oienniediiibadie 


Bell Teletype—GNVL 40 
Phones—106-7-8 
Postal 


BUY... 
SOUTHERN TEXT 








WEST POINT 


Manufacturing Company 


BIBB 





COMMERCIAL BUILDING 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SELL 


We make firm markets in all issues 


TEXTILES INCORPORATED, Gastonia, N. C. 





SECURITIES 


QUOTE 
ILES SECURITIES 


TELEPHONE 381 




















Manufacturing Company 
e 


Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co. Inc. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Teletype Sv. 19 


dustry will emerge from the pres- 
ent conflict with about the same 
overall capacity as it had in 1939. 
When this prospect is viewed in 
{the light of other major consid- 
erations now affecting the indus- 
try, it is easy to see why selected 
textile stocks are finding increas- 
ing favor among professional in- 








Southern Textile Companies 


(Continued from page 651) 


trols. In the cotton textile in- 
dustry present controls hold little 
threat to the profit margins of the 
mills because ceilings are: based 
on the price of raw } 
present basis being 20.37 cents per 
pound. 
Southern textile companies can 
look forward to several years of 


Southern 
‘Textile Securities 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


(Established 1892) 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 











Chitago Ry. Equipment pfd. 
Nat’l Pressure Cooker common 
Howard Aircraft common 
Chgo. N. S. & Milw. Ry. all issues 
Standard Gas & Elec. 6’s all issues 
Seattle Gas Co. 5’s 1954 
a 


HICKEY & CO. 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Teletypes: CG 1234-5-6 
Direct private wire to New York 




















ST. LOUIS 





STi 


x & Co. 


SAINT LOWIS 
OLIVE ST. 
Bell System Teletype—SL 80 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 











Insur. Stock Looks Good 


Capital stock of Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Co. offers attrac- 
tive possibilities, according to a 
memorandum issued by The First 
Boston Corporation, 100 Broad- 


vestment groups. 

High on the list of these other 
considerations is the application 
of minimum wage rates. Wages 
constitute between 25% and 30% 
of total cost in textile production 
and the application of minimum 
rates has eliminated the un- 
healthy competition of “sweat- 
shop” operators. Another con- 
sideration of importance these 


heavy demand after the- war. 
They will be in sound financial 
condition to meet this demand. 
They will not be troubled with 
the excess capacity and harmful 
competitive practices of the 1920’s. 
Given some relaxation from war- 


time tax burdens, they should 
| quickly justify the confidence 
‘which investors are now evidenc- 





days is the effect of price con-j|ing in their securities. 





Record Output For 
Cotton Textiles 


How the cotton textile industry 
worked with the Army, Navy, 
WPB, and other Government 


to a new all-time high was re- 
viewed by W. Ray Bell, President 
of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York, in 


meeting of the association. New 
directors of the association elect- 
ed at the meeting included Floyd 
W. Jefferson, Sr., of Iselin-Jef- 
ferson Co., Dennis L. Reardon of 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, John K. Whitaker of Hess- 
lein & Co., Inc., Frederic A. Wil- 
liams of Cannon Mills, Inc. and 
G. E. Huggins of Catlin Farish 
Co., Inc. 


“Textile expansion and its ef- 
fective synchronization with war 
needs is an old story,” said Mr. 
Bell. “Long before Pearl Harbor, 
in the early days of the defense 
program, we began to prepare for 
the job of clothing and equipping 
our armed forces. By close co- 
operation with the Quartermaster 
General’s Office, the Navy Sup- 
ply Corps and other procurement 
agencies, plus their intelligent 
foresight, we have provided well- 
balanced surpluses of all types of 
cotton woven materials which 
have cushioned the impact of un- 
precedented demand due to rapid 
and successive increases in the 
number of men under arms.” 


In a summary of outstanding 
accomplishments of the cotton 





iway, N. Y. City. Copies of the’! 
memorandum and a report on the | 


textile industry during the year 
Mr. Bell pointed out that pro- 


agencies of war procurement and | 
control to raise production levels | 


his report delivered to the annual | 


|cotton duck five times greater, 


|largely from ~ conversion from 
‘other fabrics: ~Sanforized drill 
purchases of the Army increased 
| from 20,000,000 square yards in 
| 1940 to 190,000,000 in 1942, while 
| herringbone twill purchases rose 
| from 12,000,000 to 195,000,000. 
Pointing out that 1943 will de- 
mand even more effort and in- 


|genuity, Mr. Bell’s report ex- 


| pressed the hope that the industry 
| will maintain its record of doing 
the impossible in this crucial year. 
| Citing practical measures of co- 
‘operation of the membership of 
|the association with the WPB, Mr. 
Bell expressed the opinion that 
'“not since processing-tax days 
|had so many executives engaged 
| Simultaneously in cooperative ef- 


|fort.” Similar cooperation was 
| extended to OPA in providing fa- 
| cilities and services required in 
its formulation of ceiling price 
schedules, which Mr. Bell charac- 
terized as “with some exceptions, 
reasonable and fair.” The report 
concluded: 

“While our emphasis in this 
report has been on the full activ- 
ities and high achievement of the 
past year, it is clear that 1943 
will demand even more effort and 
ingenuity. Foremost is the need 
for production and then more pro- 
duction to satisfy the war, lend- 
lease and civilian needs. A new 
appeal has just been issued by the 
WPB to every cotton mill for the 
maximum of effort to this end. 
I sincerely “one and believe that 





_| property securing the mortgage of 
'‘} which the bond is a part is an 
‘|important consideration. 





' 
| 








in this crucial year the industry | 


Boston Corporation upon request.'times greater than in 1939; and’ the impossible.” 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


Recent Assessed Valuations Placed Upon New York 


City Real Estate Indicate 


That Real Estate Bonds 


Are Still Selling Far Below Their True Intrinsic 
Values. 


The wise investor who has heeded the admonition of not placing 
all his eggs in one basket, and who wishes to diversify his invest- 
ments, would do well to consider the addition of Real Estate Bonds to 


his security portfolio. 


The value of a real estate bond may be determined by several 


factors. First of course the degre 


include yield and the possibility © 


of enhancement of price. Nat- 
urally, the earning power of the 


The writer believes that the as- 
sessed valuation placed upon a 
property for the purpose of taxa- 
tion is one yardstick that may 
be used for determining the value 
of the property. Seme theorists 
may disagree with this statement 
on the grounds that at a given 
time the real estate in question 
could not be sold for the assessed 
valuation. This fact alone does 
not establish value. The cost of 
the land upon which the building 
is erected, the cost of construct- 
ing the building, which includes 
labor, material,’ builders’ and 
architects’ fees must be consid- 
ered. Also, due account must be 
taken of the value of the tenancy, 
the cost of commissions and ad- 
vertising to secure such tenancy 
and the cost of alterations neces- 
sary to maintain the tenancy. 


Assessments placed by the City 
of New York, for instance, are 
not just taken out of a hat. They 
are determined by trained real 
estate experts who give due con- 
sideration to all of the above 


e of security. Other factors may 











TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


x * * 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. DIGBY 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 
si wn —s 
sessors of the Tax Department 
say officially that they find the 
Borough of Manhattan in the City 
of New York assessed at only 
92% of real value. So here we 
have a State body more than sub- 
stantiating the assessed valuations 
placed by the authorities of a 

city. 

Exactly when is real value? 
The dictionaty defines the word 
real as “havit® actual existence— 
not theoretical:or imaginary” and 
the word value as “having finan- 
cial worth.” 




















facts. In addition, if an owner of 
real estate is not satisfied with 
the assessment placed upon his| 
property, he may make an appli- 
cation for a reduction of the as- 
sessment. If he cannot secure the 
satisfaction he believes he is en- 
titled to from the Tax Commis- 
sion, he has the further right to 
go into the State Courts under a} 
writ of certiorari to review or 
correct the final determination of 
that Commission. We may, there- 
fore, presume that when the 


We list below the _ assessed 


/value of several properties in the 


City of New York on which there 
are bond issues. Assuming these 
assessments are only 92% of their 
real values and comparing the 
value placed on their first mort- 
gages by the market price of their 
bonds, it would seem that our 
contention is correct that real es- 
tate bonds are indeed selling far 
below their true intrinsic values. 

Value placed 


on list mtge. 
by market 


Asessed 
valu- 
ation 





eventual assessment has been de- 
cided upon, it represents pretty | 
near the actual value of the prop- | 
erty. 

According to an article pub-| 
lished in the 1943 Manual of the | 
Real Estate Board of New Xork, | 
the State Board of Equalization in | 
passing on the work of the As- 


price of bds. 
$1,781,152 


Property 
Harriman Bidg. 
Trinity Bldg 
61 Broadway 
165 Brodway 
Textile Bldg. 

2 Park Ave. 3 
10 East 40th Street 
Dorset Hotel-_ _. 
Drake Hotel ; 
60 East 65th Street 
Hotel St. George __ 


35,000,000 
8,750,000 
2,075,000 
9,000,000 
4,860,000 
6,775,000 
4,500,000 
1,825,000 
2,600,000 
1,985,000 
6,650,000 


1,001,835 
1,664,670 
2,880,000 
1,263,600 
2,945,190 
1,598,080 

711,869 

884,000 

615,350 
3,192,000 





How To Make Securities 


Pay Your Income Tax 

Filer, Schmidt & Co., 30 Pine 
Street, New York City, members 
of Put & Call Brokers & Dealers 
Association, Inc., have issued a 
folder entitled “How to Make 
Your Securities Pay Your Income 
Tax.” Copies of the folder may 
be had from Filer, Schmidt & Co. 
upon request. 


-—- ——EEE 
NY Analysts To Meet 
The New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts, Inc., will meet on 
Feb. 19 at 56 Broad St., N. Y. City, 
at 12:30 p.m. Speaker at the meet- 


Hopf, President of the Hopf In- 


stitute of Management and senior 
partner of H. A. Hopf & Co., man- 
agement engineers, who will dis- 
cuss “Measuring Insurance Com- 
pany Management—Practical Ad- 
ministration.” 


Ernst To Get Chicago 
Exchange Membership 


CHICAGO, ILL.—A member- 
ship in the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change has been posted for trans- 
fer to Howard M. Ernst, senior 
partner of Ernst & Co., 120 
Broadway, N. Y. City, and 231 
South La Salle St., Chicago. Mr. 


| Ernst is now serving as a Lieu- 





company may be had from First! duction of combed twills was 10 | will maintain its record of doing, ing will be Dr. Harry Arthur | tenant Commander in the United 


‘States Navy. 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says | 


Bullish indications continue. 
Despite strength of low priced 
shares. Signs of immediate | 
setback are lacking. War 
news only fly in ointment. 
Stops still in force. 


By WALTER WHYTE 

Despite the conflicting 
news the market is not. be- 
having badly. Reactions that 
normally would affect the en-. 
tire market, are limited to. 
Single issues or, at most, 
groups. Whenever signs of 
whole hearted reaction begin 
cropping out the market goes 
into a cataleptic state and 
most activity ceases. What 
volume there is seems to come 
out on strength. Little of it 


carries over into weakness. 
cd ae od 


How long such a condition 
will continue is a problem to 
which I don’t know the solu- 
tion. I do know that so long 
as strength continues it is the 
wise thing to stay with them. 

oR ok K 


I have before me a market 
letter which says in part that 
the abnormal activity in low 
priced shares should invite 
greater caution. It then goes 
on to say that the long. term 
view remains “promising” be- 
cause of military and_ busi- 
ness reasons. Both these ar- 
guments, paradoxical as they! 
are, may prove right. But in- 
sofar as low priced shares are 
concerned I have seen too 
many cases where the dogs of 
yesterday became the blue 
chips of today. And contrari- 
wise, the blue chips of yester- 
da y.,became the. homeless 
mongrels of today. 

* a 

If there is anything true of 
the stock market and the 
stocks that are part of it, it is 
the truism that the market is 
never static. It is constantly 
in a state of flux. What ap- 
plied to a world of yesterday 
need not apply to a world of 
today or tomorrow. Com- 
panies which a few years ago 
were selling in the market 
for anything they could bring 
are today loaded with orders' 
that keep them working 
three shifts a day. Whether 


their stocks are worth more 
’ today is a question the mar- 
ket is constantly trying to 
solve. 





ok 


no one really. knows anything 





iisdsiet Uebins; Tens 
Bonds 


Circular upon request 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
ONE WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype NY 1-1210 














61 Broadway 
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gc Defaulted Railroad Bonds 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


RAILROAD REORGANIZATION SECURITIES 


New York 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 

















I firmly believe that a stock | 
which sold at $2 a share a! 
couple of weeks ago, now 
selling at say $5, is worth $5 
and no more. If it goes to $10 
it is worth $10. If it goes back 
to $2, that’s~all. it’s worth. 
Involved statistics to prove 
certain issues are too cheap 
or too high are meaningless. 
Every stock is worth what it 
is selling for, no more, no less. 
A public anxious to buy a 
stock may mark it up. If so 
that’s what it’s worth. To 
look ahead and give empirical | 
reasons for a possibility which 


RAILROAD 


There has been a notable quickening of interest in the bonds | 


| 


HAR 
SECURITIES 





about is not only futile. It’s | 


of St. Louis-San Francisco in recent weeks, with most of the issues 
selling to. new 1942-1943 highs. There are presumably three main | 
considerations leading to the increasing speculative. For one thing, | 
the original Interstate Commerce Commission plan was rejected by | 
the District Court last year and it is generally expected that any | 
revised plan will provide for more »— | 
liberal. treatment of the various | 
‘old liens: Secondly, cash position 
of the company, and the prospects 
for a continued high rate of earn- 
ings, warrant the expectation of 
fairly liberal interest treatment in 
1943. Finally, it is believed that 
even with liberal interest pay- 
ments there should be a sufficient 
cash balance-to allow the com- 
pany, if it so desires, to ask for 
tenders of one or more of the out- 
standing issues. Such action would 








We can supply several lots of 


RAILROAD BONDS 


In Registered Form 


at substantial concessions below 
prevailing levels for coupon bonds 
of same issues. 


Inquiries Invited 


| presumably strengthen the chances 
_of even more liberal allocation of 
/new fixed interest bonds to. the 


poor market practise. 
a * 


-respecter of laws, physics or 








LAMBORN & CO. 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUGAR 


Exports—Imports—Futures 





Digby 4-2727 











“seems to feel this world of to- 
/morrow “will be essentially 
_the same as the one’ of yes- 
'terday. Perhaps 
right. But let a sudden break- 


all philosophies is in market 


The market in its own ac- 
tion determines price; not. 
value. Value is something 
else. Value.is something mys-_ 
terious based on hope. And} 
when you take to putting 
good money on hope, brother, | 
you are in for grief. | 

of 2 * 

When you buy a stock be- 

cause the company back of it 





is doing a good business and) 


from what you read, you ex- 
pect the business to stay good 


| mortgage bonds were assigned to 


'mortgage bonds would be 
2 | proved to this extent in a revised 


remaining old bonds. outstanding. 


When the District Court. re- 
jected the Commission’s reorgani- 
zation plan for the ’Frisco last 
year it was with admitted reluc- 
tance, but on the finding that new 
first mortgage fixed interest 
bonds which should equitably 
have been allocated to holders of 
the prior lien and consolidated 


the claims of the RFC and the 
RCC. The amount involved is 
slightly more than $7,000,000, and 





it is expected that the treatment 
of the prior lien and consolidated 


LEROY A. STRASBURGER & CO, 


1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
WHitehall 3-3450 Teletype: NY 1-2050 








MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 


(in reorganization) 


Minn. & St. Louis New Com., W.I. 
Minn. & St. Louis New 2nd 4s, W.I. 
Minneapolis. & St. Louis 6s 1932 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1934 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 4s 1949 
Minneapolis &- St. Louis 5s 1962 
lowa Central 5s 1938 

lowa Central 4s 1951 

Des Moines & Fort Dodge 4s 1935 














im- 


or even get better, you are/plan. Proportionately, this would 
applying the law of motion, make a wide difference as the 


which in effect states that a 
moving body will continue to 
move. But the market is no} 


otherwise. Even the so-called 
law of supply and demand 
has little place in - market 
action. 





* * * 


At best the market is a. 
mirror or a crystal ball that) 
reflects. and foresees events) 
that will affect it. Some peo-| 
ple are fortunate enough to) 
be able to recognize some. of | 


the things the market tries to . 


reflect, or anticipate: Those) 
need no guidance from this 


column. 


ok a * 


Among the things that have | 
an effect on markets is the | 
world of tomorrow. Right | 
now the majority opinion as) 
expressed in market action) 


they are 


down occur in the market and 
all is changed again. For the 
market-minded, the end all of 


action as the only yardstick 
to follow. And so long as this 
action continues good so long 


should. stocks be held, or 
(Continued on. page 661) 





| $169, 


| met in junior securities. The con- 


| the two Kansas City Memphis & 
Birmingham bonds, in the aggre- 


devote as much money to debt re- 


aggregate of new first mortgage 
bonds in the original ICC plan 
allocated to prior lien and consol- 
idated mortgage bondholders 
amounted to only about $37,500,- 
000. Under that plan the prior 
lien 4s were given $146 in new 
first 4s, the prior lien 5s were 
given $154, the consolidated 4s, 
and the consolidated 6s, 
$185. The balance of claims were 


troversy will probably not be re- 
solved for some time as the case 
is being appealed to the higher 
courts by the RFC. 


In the meantime, the whole 
picture is improving, and should 
continue to improve, by virtue of 
the use of cash released from the 
boom earnings. Last year the 
company, aside from interest pay- 
ments, paid off the principal of 


gate amount of $6,506,000. In the 
reorganization plan these liens 
were to remain undisturbed as. to 
mortgage, and with interest at the 
rate of 4% as a fixed charge. 
This retirement should permit 
more liberal treatment of the 
Kansas City Fort Scott & Mem- 
phis 4s, 1936, which had a second 
lien on the valuable property, 
and: this would carry through to 
the consolidated 4%s and = €s 
which have about 45% of the 
Fort Scott issue pledged behind 
them. If the company were to 


tirement, ¢hrough tenders, this 
year as it did in retiring the 
Kansas City Memphis & Bir- 
mingham bonds last year, it 
would be: possible. to retire more 
than a third of the publicly held 
For: Scott bonds. This would in 





turn make possible further better- 
- ment. of the treatment’ of the re< 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 

Bell Teletype NY 1-897 | 
maining bonds of that issue, and 
perhaps all of,. the’j}outstanding | 
’Frisco . issues. » *, . | 
Another factor favoring the 
speculative potentialities of the) 
Frisco bonds is that inasmuch as 
the plam has. been rejected the 
company is in a position to use 
cash more freely (subject to court) 
approval) than is the case where) 
plans have been approved and in-| 
terest distributions must generally | 
be limited to accruals on bonds| 
provided in the plan. Last year, | 
payments on the Fort Scott bonds} 
amounted to $129 per $1,000 bond | 
on account of back interest. Ac-| 
eruals as of Apri) 1, 1943, will | 
‘amount: to. $191.94 per bond, and) 
it should be possible to liquidate) 
this entire accumulation in 1943. 
Interest payments on the poorer 





liens last year were as follows:| ~— 


Prior lien 4s, $34.68; prior lien) 
5s, $40.54; consolidated 4's, 
$39.84, and consolidated 6s, $48.05. | 
It is generally expected that the) 
1943 distributions will be at least} 
this large, with chances~ favor- | 
ing even heavier payments. As a) 


| 


CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





ene 
a 
| 
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Aluminium Limited 
Bulolo Gold Dredging 
Electrolux Corp. 
Minn. & Ontario Paper Com. 
Noranda Mines Lid. 
Sun Life Assurance 


T SMITH & CO. 


San Francisco Clearing 
House Elects Officers - 


At the 67th annual meeting of 
the San Francisco Clearing House 
Association, held on Feb. 9, the 
following officers were reelected: 
President, C. K. McIntosh, Chair- 
man, The Bank of California, 
N. A.; Vice-President, J. K. Loc- 
head, President, American Trust 
Co.; Secretary, R. R. Yates, Vice- 
President, Bank of America N. T. 
& S. A. 


As members of ‘the Clearing 
House Committee the following. 
were elected: C. K. McIntosh 
(Ex-officio); J. K. Lochead (Ex- 
officio); L. M. Giannini, President, 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A.; 
G. J. Kern, Vice - President, 
Crocker First National Bank; R. 
B. Motherwell, President, Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co-.; 
W. H. Thomson, President, The 
Anglo California National Bank, 
. The Manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Clearing House is Russell W,; 
Schumacher and the Assistant 
Manager is Howard H. Huxtable: 

The total: clearings of the Sar 
Francisco Clearing House for the 
year 1942 were $11,336,875,997, an 
increase of 19.52% over 1941, 
when clearings amounted to $9,- 
‘485,190,388. The total balances for 
1942 were $5,615,549,493, com- 
pared with $3,928,409,609 in 1941, 
an increase of $1,687,139,884. The 
average daily clearings for 1942 
totaled $37,915,973, against $31,- 
617,301 in 1941, an increase of $6,- 
298,671, while the average daily 
balanees for 1942 were $18,781,102, 
compared with, $13,094,699, an in- 
crease of $5,686,403. 


RR Bond Leiter Available 


Leroy A. Strasburger & Co.,’ 
1 Wall Street, New York City, 
have copies of their February: 
Railroad Bond Letter available 
for dealers, showing the net oper- 
ating income for~alf main rail- 
road lines, both for the month of 
December and also for the year 
1942. Copies of the “Letter” are: 
available upon request from Le-* 
roy A. Strasburger & Co. 











52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥, HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronte 














high level of earnings appears 
assured over the visible future it 
seems likely that a very substan- 
tial portion of the present market 
prices will work out in cash pay- 
ments even before reorganization. 








As brokers we. invite inquiries 
in all 


SEABOARD. 
AIR LINE 


Issues 


l..h. rothchild & co. 
specialists in rails 
Il wall street 
HAnover 2-9175 





n.Y.c. 
Tele. WY 1-1293 
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NECESSITY 


Producing 
Oil Royalties 
Get the facts teday so that you can 
explain the advantages of Oil Royal- 
ties to your clients. We specialize 
in offering royalties te registered 
dealers. 


TELLIER & COMPANY }: 
Members Eastern Oil Royalty Dealers 
“Association 
Established 1931 
42 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


BOwling Green 9-7949 
Teletype-NY 1-1171 
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St. Paul Fire 
& Marine Insurance 


Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Co. 


National Union Fire 
Insurance 


SLM Ker Lo. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading erchanges 


1 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone Digby 4-2525 











Insurance 
Stocks 


Inquiries invited in all 
Unlisted Issues 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: BArclay 77-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


There are many reasons why 


anee companies attract the conservative investor. 


the shares of leading fire insur- 
Among them we 


mention: the fundamental nature of insurance, the wide diversifica- 
tion of risk, the excellent managerial record, the long history of 
dividend payments, the constructive dividend policy of leading com- 
panies, and the maturity of the business. 





In a recent issue of Best’s In-® 


surance News a list is presented 
of 24 stock fire insurance compa- 
nies which operate in the United 
States and whose origins date 
back one hundred years or more. 
The shares of 13 of these compa- 


Year of 
Origin 


Compan y— 


Aetna Insurance 
Camden Fire 

“ire Association 
franklin Fire 

Gartford Pire : 
Ynsurance of North America 
Wew Brunswick 

New York Fire 

North River _ PERF 
wrevidence Washington 
Security (New Haven) _- 
United States 
Westchester Fire 


1819 
1841 
1817 
1829 
1810 
1792 
1832 
1832 
1822 
1799 
1841 
1824 
1837 


Average 


The oldest company in thé 
group is Insurance Company of 
North America, now in its 151st 
Year; the youngest are Camden 
and Security of New Haven, each | 
now in its 102nd year. The aver- 
age age of the 13 is 120 years, and | 
the average length of uninter- 
yupted dividend payments is sixty 
years. 

It will be noted that the un- 
breken dividend record is any- | 
thing but uniform. Franklin leads | 
the list with 112 years, or 98.5% | 
of age; runner up is North River 
with 105 years, or 87.0% of age. 
At the foot of the list is New 
York Fire which paid no dividend | 
in 1932 and 1933, and above it,| 
New Brunswick which paid none 
in 1926 and 1927. 


It is of interest also to consider | 
dividends in relation to earnings. | 
The general policy of most fire 
nsurance companies has been to 
pay dividends out of net invest- 
inent income alone, and to retain 
n the business all underwriting 
profits and a fraction of invest- 
ment income. As a result of this 
policy the companies have been 
enabled to build up a very strong | 
capital funds position and to/| 
broaden their earnings base in a! 
Total Total 
Divs Inv 


} 








Company 


\etna Insurance 
Camden Fire 

ire Association 
‘ranklin F.re 

jartford Fire 
Tasurance of Nor. Amer. 
New Brunswick 
iNew York Fire 
Worth River 
Providence Washington 
Security «(New Haven) 
United States Fire 
Westchester Fire 


Totals $190,990 

An examination of the fi 
presented discloses some interest- 
ing points. In the first place it 
will be noted that investment in- 
come is of far greater importance | 
to the companies than are under- 
writing profits. In the aggregate | 
it totaled for the period 2.45) 
jimes the latter. It is also impor- 
tant to observe that each company | 
in the group covered dividends | 
by investment income alone, | 
without any aid from underwrit- | 
ing profits. (It must not be over- 


gures 


t 


Ine 
(000 Omitted) 
$27,272 
8,411 
14,199 
12,815 
7,619 
53,694 
2,760 
2,835 
14.914 
9,959 
6.263 
20,781 
10,802 


$232,324 


nies are widely held, actively 
traded, and are quoted in leading 
newspapers. It seems worthwhile 
to study the history of these as 
to age, dividend record, and earn- 
ings. 

Unbroken Div. 

Age Record to 1943 

124 

102 

126 

114, 

133 

151 

111 

111 

121 

144 

102 

119 

106 


120 
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Specialist Since 1903 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Central Hanever Bank & Trust 
First National Bank of N. Y. 
Home Insurance Co. 


T. C. CORWIN & CO. 


Members New York Security Deaiers Assn. 


30 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Phone HAnover 2-1035-1044 
Hartford Phone, 2-0121 


'to investment 


income. On the 
other hand, Franklin, Hartford 
jand United States Fire éxperi- 
enced underwriting profits in ex- 
cess of 50% of net investment in- 
;come, which is considerably bet- 
iter than average..- 

Coverage of dividends by com- 
bined net investment income and 
net underwriting profits for the 
group is 1.71, and varies between 
a high of 2.07 for United States 
Fire and a low of 1.43 for 
Association. 

It is now of interest to examine 
|the effect of this conservative 
dividend policy, whereby 42% of 
net operating profits are ploughed 
back into the business. The effect 
on capital funds, i.e., capital and 
surplus, is quite pronounced. On 
Dec. 31, 1925 total capital funds 
of the 13. companies aggregated 
$125,316,000; on Dec. 31, 1941 they 
aggregated $277,188,000; the in- 
crease is $151,872,000. Of this in- 
crease only about $30,000,000 rep- 
resents paid-in capital and sur- 
plus; the balance, amounting to 
$121,872,000, represents mainly 
earned surplus ploughed back- in- 
to the capital funds of the com- 
panies. It will be noted how 
closely this approximates the 
$136,319,000 of earnings in ex- 
cess of dividends. Another factor 
which enters in is the difference 
in market value of stocks and 
bends on the respective dates. 


These augmented capital funds 
have permitted the companies to 
enlarge their investment. port- 
folios and to write an increasing 
volume of business. In 1925 the 
net investment income of the 13 
companies aggregated $11,226,000 
and 
crease of 42%. Premium: volume, 
exclusive of Hartford Fire, aggre- 
gated $122,469,000 in 1925 and 
$139,676,000 in 1941. Hartford 
Fire, for some obscure _reason, 
shows a decline in premium vol- 
ume from $61,649,000 in 1925 to 
$46,587,000 in 1941. 


in premium volume. of approxi- 
mately 14% for the 12 companies 
has been achieved in the face of a 
steady decline in average fire 
premium rates from 97¢ in 1925 
to 65¢ in 1941, a reduction. of 
33%. 

Since leading fire insurance 
companies are maintaining their 
conservative dividend policies, 
and are today still ploughing 
back all underwriting profits plus 
a portion of net investment: in- 
come into earned surplus, the 
continuation of their sound 
growth for an indefinite period 








Private Telephone te Hartford 
and New Haven 











very striking manner. In order 
to illustrate this, however, it is| 
neither feasible, nor necessary to 
go back into ancient history; 
hence, the tabulation 


presented | 


would appear to be assured. 


nak. = ire & Casualty 
Stocks Attractive 


The basic position of commer- 
cial banks in .the nation’s eco- 
nomic life is reaffirmed by the re- 


below covers the period 1925 to| sults for the year 1942, aecording 


1941, both years inclusive. 
ures for 1942 are not yet avail- 
able. ; 


Net Total Net 


Und. Profits 


Div 
Coverage 


Tot. Retain. 
In Business 
(000) 


$14,867 
4,862 
4,718 
8,039 
31,278 
28.886 
2,041 
931 
8,995 
7,509 
2,944 
16,841 
4,408 


$136,319 


$9,720 
2,846 
1,504 
6,624 
26,519 
20,916 
1,261 
138 
5,901 
4,985 
982 
11,750 
2,115 


~~ > 
+! 


SONvVooausyeusd 
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182 


tN 


el Ree hd nn 
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$94,985 
looked, however, that premium 
income constitutes the major 
source of investment funds.) For 
the group, dividends were earned 
during the 17-year period 1.22 
times by net investment income. 

Some companies have had a less 
profitable underwriting ex peri- 
ence than others, as one might 
expect. New York Fire, for in- 
stance, shows a net loss over the 
period, while Fire Association, 
Security and Westchester show 
relatively low profits in relation 


— 


Fig- | to an attractive folder just issued 


by Mackubin, Legg & Co., 22 
Light St., Baltimore, Md., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, discussing the attractive 
outlook for these securities. Cop- 
ies of this interesting folder out- 
lining the situation in detail may 
be had from Mackubin, Legg & 
Co. upon request. 

Also available from the firm is 
an interesting circular on fire and 
casualty companies and the Mac- 
kubin, Legg Insurance Stock In- 
dex for 1942. 


ii tied Bonds Have 
Attractive Possibilities 


According to a circular just is- 
sued by McLaughlin, Baird & 
Reuss, One Wall St., N. Y. City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas bonds offer interesting pos- 
sibilities at the present time. Cop- 
ies of the circular may be had 





‘upon request from McLaughlin, { 


Baird & Reuss. 


in 1941, $15,945,000, an. in-- 


It is significant that the growth. 


| 
| 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E: C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. / 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W, / 
64 New Bond Sireet, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£98,263,226 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























‘Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Uyp Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 30,000 
£23,710,000 
Aggregate 30th 
Sept., 194 £150,939,354 
SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 
Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


Assets 


The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest ‘bank in Australasia. With over 
870° branches in ail States of Australia, ip 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea 
and London, it offers the most complete 
and efficient banking service to ifivestors 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 
threughout the U. 8. A. 








NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns tn 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 











Stromberg-Carlson And 


Federal Screw Interesting 

The current situation in Strom- 
berg-Carlson and Federal Screw | 
Works offer attractive possibili- 
ties, according to memoranda is- 
sued by Herzog & Co., 170 Broad- 
way, New York City, from whom | 
copies may be obtained upon re- 
quest. 


KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York City 
February 16, 

A cash distribution of twenty-five cents (25c) 
a share and a special cash distribution of 
twenty-five cents (25c) a share have today been 
declared by Kennecett Copper Corporation, pay- 


able on March 31, 1943, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 26, 


1943. 
A. 8. CHEROUNY., Secretary. 


1943 








’ 
Magma Copper Company 
Dividend Ne. 82 
On. February. 17, 1943, a dividend of Fifty 
Cents -per share was declared on the capital 
stock: of “Magma Copper Company, payable 
March 15, 1943, te stockholders of record at 
the close of business February 26, 1943. 











Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend Ne. 58 

17, 1943, a dividend ef 3714 
was declared on the capital 
Mining Corporation, pay- 


Qn February 
leents per share 
stock of Newmoni 
Able March 15. ! : 
at the close of -busines= February 26, 1 


Me. 


943, 





| February 10, 


| par value of this Com 


| capital stock, paya 


| Company, > 1 
| N. ¥., as Agent for the Voting Trustees. in 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Common Dividend No. 

A dividend of twenty-five cents ($0.25) per 
share on the common stock, without par vaiue 
of this Company has been declared, payable 


=< 
42 


| Mareh 31; 1943, to stockholders. of record at the 
| close of business March 8, 


1943 
Transfer books will net be closed. 
Checks will be mailed 
W. E. Hawkinson, Secretary-Treasurer. 
1943. 





AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY 


PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on Febru- 
ary 16, 1943, de.lared a quarterly 
dividend of 144‘; ($.125) ver share 
on the outstanding shares of the 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock of 
the Company. payable April 1. 1943 
to the holders of such steck of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 
12, 1943. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
ean Cyanamid Company on Febru- 
ary 16. 1943, declared a quarterly 
dividend of fifteen cents (15¢) per 
share on the outstanding shares of 
the Class “A” and Class “‘B’’ Com- 
mon Stock of the Company. pay- 
able April 1. 1943 to the holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business March 12. 1943. 


W. P. STURTEVANT, 
Secretary. 


























COMPANY 
26 Broadway 
New York, FPebruary 2, 1943. 


A dividend of Twenty (20) Cents per share 
has been declared on the capital stock without 
ny, payable March 15 
to stockholders of recor@ at the close 


1943, 
1943 


business February 26. 








A. HOLLANDER & SON, INC. 
Common Dividend 
A dividend of 25c per share 


y urns on the Common Stock has 
been declared payable March 15, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 5, 1943. Checks will b> 


mailed. 

ALBERT J. FELDMAN, Sec. 
Newark; N. J. 
February 15, 1943 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents 4 share on the Company's 
le March 15, 1943, to stock- 
of record at the close of business 
1943. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


holders 
March 1, 





The current quarterly dividend 

of $1.25 per share on $5 Dividend 

Preferred Stock and a dividend of 

10 cents per share on Common 

Stock have been declered, poy- 

—_ able March 31, 1943, to respective 
holders of record February 26, 1943. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


1. W. MORRIS, Treasurer 
January 26, 1943 Philadelphia, Pa. 








To the Helders of 
VOTING TRUST CERTIFICATES 
for Capital Steck of 


United Air Lines Transport Corporation 


Notice is hereby given that United Air 
Lines Transport Corporation has declared a 
dividend of 50¢ per share on its Capital 
tock, payable March 1, 1943 to stockholders 
of record February 19, 1943. Holders of out- 
standing Voting Trust Certificates for Capi- 
tal stock of United Air Lines Transport Cor- 
poration, issued under Voting Trust Agree- 
ment dated July 23, 1934, are strongly urged 
to promptly surrender their Voting Trust 
Certificates to City Bank Parmers Trust 
22 William Street, New York, 


order to receive their dividend and the 
shares of Capital stock of United Air Lines. 


| Transport Corporation to which they are 
| entitled. 


The present holders of record of Voting 


| Trust Certificates are these persons who ac- 
| guired them either upon surrender of Com- 


mon stock of United Aircraft & Transport 


| Corporation pursuant to the reorganization 


of that Corporation effected in 1934, or by 
purchase and transfer prior to July 22,,1936, 
on which date the Voting Trust Agree- 
ment expired, and who have failed to re- 
spond to previous notices to exchange such 
Voting Trust Certificates for certificates of 


H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. | Capital stock. 


A form of letter of transmittal to be used 


| in exchanging Votine Trust Certificates for 


| 


| Capital stock may be obtained from City 
| Bank Farmers Trust Company, upon request 


J 
| 
| 
| 


043 to stockholders of record | 


DODGE, Treasurer. | 


MARTIN C. ANSORGE 

JOSEPH P. RIPLEY 

SUMNER SEWALL 
As Voting Trustees under Voting 
Trust Agreement of United Air 
Lines Transport Corporation dated 
July 23, 1934. 


United Air Lines Transpert Corpor? tion 
by P. M. WILLCOX, Secretary 


Chicago, Illinois, February 15, 1943. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


NO DAY’S WORK IS WASTED! 


Selling securities is building your own business. 
of construction. 
as to the construction of any other worthwhile and lasting thing that 
is the outgrowth of creative effort. Build a house—-days and weeks 
of labor go into the foundation, the side-walls, the roof, and all the 
various pieces and parts that taken together make a home. Each 
days work adds a bit more to the uncompleted structure that even- 
tually evolves into a “plate where people live.” 

You may say, what has this to do with selling securities or 
“building a clientele?” 
we go out to see a certain number of investors—some of them we 
possibly know and some we don’t. We make our calls, we complete 
a iew interviews, some are unable to see us or are not in when we 
called, and at the end of the day we are prone to say to ourselves— 
just what did we accomplish today? If we were to look at’ each 
day’s effort standing alone it is true that such days’as these’ show 
very little in the way of actual return for the expenditure of our 
energies. 

But each day’s work does not stand alone. One of the main rea- 


It is a process 


sons why constructive effort, diligently applied; day after day, in. 


this business will always bring eventual success, is that Every Time 
We Complete A Sale It Is Directly Due to the Past Effort Expended 
(When We Couldn’t See the Immediate Results) That Paved the Way 
For the Business. We Do Teday. We should never lose sight of this 
fundamental law—it. will insure the success of any salesman who 
applies it to his daily work: No day’s work stands alone—day after 
-day, do your best, put in your most intelligent and conscientious ef- 
forts. Call on your clients and your prospects, meet them half way; 
find out what they are interested in, talking about and the problems 
they wish to-solve.. Be’ friendly, alert and carry your head high— 
‘conscientiously strive to do a-geod investment job for your clients 


‘and prospects and by your actions and the things you say, prove to— 


them that you are sincere and the law will assure your success. . 

This may sound*somewhat like a bit of “preaching” or an old- 
‘fashioned “pep-talk” that we salesmen used to have to sit and listen 
‘to in the olden days when*high-pressure sales managers would tell 
us how to “go out and do it,’ while they sat behind their desks and 
collected their overswide.. We. certainly don’t believe any salesman 
in this business needs any preaching today to make him a success 
in his job. 
how important it is to keep our own eye on the eventual, longer 
range, view of this business that we concluded that this subject was 
worthwhile bringing up in this week’s column. 

One day last week we started out to call on about a dozen people 
whom we had never met before. We had a darn tough day, to put 
it mildly. Our names, taken from an office list were not only “cold,” 
but many had moved away: Four o'clock in the afternoon came 
along and the fellow who writes this week’s “corner’’ was just about 
fed up enough to call it a day. Then we remembered that there was 
someone we could call upon that we had visited several times dur- 
ing the past year. We did call and he was home. He was glad to 
sec our blue nose and our frosty smile. He had some cash for in- 
vestment and we offered him something he liked. We went-home 
with a new customer and a good day’s pay in our pocket. But It Was 
All the Other Days Just Like the One We Had That Day, That Taken 
All Together, Made That Sale and That New Account A Reality. 


PERSONNEL ITEMS _ 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel, please 
send ee ete the Editor of the Financial Chronicle for: pub- 
‘lication in this column. 

(Svecial to The Financial Chronicle) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Howard 
C. Linsz has become associated 
with George I. Griffiths & Co., 
Union. Commerce Building. Mr. 
Linsz was formerly with Horn- 
blower & Weeks. 


‘Snecial to The Financial Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Frank Brown 
Hesson has become associated 
with Sills, Troxell & Minton, Inc., 
209 South La Salle St. Mr. Hesson 
‘was formerly with A. C. Allyn & 
Co. and prior thereto with Bond 
& Goodwin, Inc. 





— 


staff of King, Wulf & Co., Michi- 
gan National Bank Building. Mr. 
Renehan was formerly with Mc- 
Donald, Moore & Hayes, Inc., and 
Harper, Wegusen & Yonkman. 


(Special to The Financia) Chrorficle’ 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
|Leuise L. McCall is affiliated 
iwith Barbour, Smith & Co., 210 
West Seventh Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS . ANGELES, CALIF.— 
Dorothy Copeland has been added 
to the staff of Crowell, Weedon 
& Co., 650 South Spring Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

DETROIT, MICH. — Harry H. 
Jones, formerly with Cray, Mc- 
Fawn & Co., has become affili- 
ated with E. H. Rellins & Sons, 
Incorporated, Penobscot Building. 


(Special to The Finaucial Chronicle) . 


LOS ANGELES, 
Paul N. Hofacker has joined the 
staff of Hopkins, Hughey & Co., 
609 South Grand Avenue: 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, ‘CALIF.— 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—Ralph H. 


is now with 


The same rules apply to the building of a‘ clientele’ 


There are days (we all. have them) when, 


It is only because we ourselves are often reminded of + 


CALIF.—) 


Dorothy Strasburg 


Utegaard, previously with Paine, 
Webber & Co., has become affil- | 
iated with Helley, Dayton & Ger- 
non, S. A. F. Building. 


William R. Staats Co., 640 South. 
Spring Street. oe 


(Special to The Financial. Chronicle) - 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF .— Clyde 
Marsh has been added to the staff. 





(Special to The. Financial - Chronicle) 
FT. WAYNE, IND.—Percy G. 


with Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, 


mist was previously with Wells- 
Dickey Company for many years. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


QUINCY, ILL.—E. J. Carson, 


.previously with Straus Securities 
Co. for.several years, has become 
associated with Slayton & Ce.,, 
Ilinois National Bank Building. 


_ (Special to The Financial Chronictes 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Wil- 
liam F. Sullivan is now with 
Southeastern Securities Corp.,| 
_Florida National Bank Building. | 


Mr. Sullivan previously was with) | 


Guaranty Underwriters, Inc., and 
Robson, Link & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
-R.E. Holmes has become affiliated 
with Davies & Co., Russ Building. 
Mr. Holmes was formerly with) 
Bankamerica Company and in the 
»past was Oakland manager for 
Elworthy & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Burton L. Smith and Henry I. 
Sound have been added to the 
staff of ‘H. R. Baker & Co., Russ 
-Buiiding. 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
John D. O'Connell has become as- | 
sociated with Sutro & Co., 407) 
Montgomery Street. Mr. O’Con- 
nell previously was with _E. -F. | 
Hutton & Co.; in the past he was 
a partner in Monasch & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
William Herlitz; formerly with 
Dean Witter & Co., has joined the 
‘Staff of Walston, Hoffman & 
Goedwin, 265 Montgomery Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chrenicle) - 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. — Otto F. 
Kaufmann; Jr., and Edward $R. 


|Mayr have become associated with | 
Heronymus, Ballschmider & Co., 


‘Security National Bank Building. 
| Both were: formerly with the loca! 
office of Francoeur, Moran & Co. 
| fér many, years. 


Godfrey Simonds To Be 
G. H. Walker Partner; 
To Head New Branch 


G. H. Walker & Co., members 
New York Stoek- Exchange,- will 
enter the investment banking 
field in New England .on. March 1 
through ‘the establishment. of a 
new organization in Providence, 
R. I., headed by Godfrey B. Si- 
monds, formerly President of Bo- 
dell & Co., Inc. The opening of 
this New England office will con- 
siderably augment the services of 
the. Walker organization which 
presently maintains offices in New 
York-and. St.. Louis. . 

Mr. Simonds; who is Co-Chair- 
man of the U. S. Victory Fund in 
Rhode Island, will become resi- 
dent partner and operating ex- 
ecutive of the Providence office 
of G. H. Walker & Co. Associated 
with Mr. Simonds in his new con- 
nection will be the following. for- 
»mer Rhode Island officers and 
representatives of Bodell & Co., 


Inc.: Robert H, Smith, Charles E. | 


Spooner, Harold’ H. Young, How- 
ard W. Wilson, Gordon E. Cadw- 
gan, Gilbert M. Mears, Oscar E. 
Skinner, Jr., Lt. U.S.N.R. (on) 
leave of absence), Edward H.| 
Winsor, W. . Rowland. -Harrall, | 


Richard M. Moulton, Newman T. 
Sleeper, -Charles 


. Spooner, Jr... 


115 South Seventh St.-Mr. Middle-| 


it 
| that 


CHICAGO 
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Investment Trusts 
Salesmanship And The SEC 


When the sales manager of an investment company is “cold- 
shouldered”” by an important dealer with whom he is trying to 


establish business relations, what does he do? 


and give the dealer a piece of his 
all his friends what a ‘‘So-and-so”’ 
the rebuff as a challenge to his 


redouble his efforts to “seli’’ thee 


dealer on the. benefits he will 
get from the relationship? 

To every successful sales man- 
ager in the investment company 


| field—or in any other field—the 
/answer is elementary... You don’t 


sell a product by antagonizing the 
prospect. And you don’t get any- 
where by going around knocking 
people—either your competitors 
or.the prospects you didn’t “sell.” 
Instead, you try to get the other 
fellow’s angle. You ask: Hew is 
what I have to offer going to 


| benefit him? 


The other day this writer 
heard a successful business ex- 
ecutive put the blame for bad 
relations with the Government 
not on the “Washington bureau- 
crats” but on business itself. 
Said he: “I can’t understand 
how American business men 
who are so intelligent in sell- 
ing their products to the people 
can be so dumb in their rela- 
tionships with the Govern- 
ment.” This man had just com- 
pleted a 17-month stretch in a 
key war agency post in Wash- 
ington. There, despite consid- 
erable exasperation, he — had. 
been able to get the other fel- 
low’s angle. 

‘While ‘this column. would find 
difficult to, agrée with the 
thesis that business in general and 
investment companies in 
particular could have made much 
progress in improving their re]a- 
tions with the Government in the 
past with the bureaucrats in such 
an arrogant frame of mind, it does 
believe that the whole complexion 
of things is changing now that 
the bureaucrats realize that their 
past destructive attitude must 
ehange, and change quickly, or 
Congress, sensing -the temper of 
the people, will oust them alto- 
gether and consequently it does 
believe that at this stage business 


lished in 1900 and is well known 
in mid-western and New :York 
financial circles. Members of the 
firm include: G. H. Walker, Capt. 
G. H. Walker. Jr. (on leave of ab- 
sence), Lt. James W. Walker, 
U.S.N.R. (on leave of absence), 
William H. Bixby, H. Prenatt 
Green, James H. Wear, John J. 
Nolan,.R. H. Matthews, Capt. 
James Bush (on leave of absence), 
James .C. Ward (on leave of ab- 


, tions 
‘company field and the SEC, it is 





Does he get mad 
mind? Does he go around telling 
that dealer is? Or does he accept 
ability as a salesman—and then 





men could do much to impreve 
those relations. Concerning rela- 
between the investment 


believed that not only can such 
improvement be substantial, but 
that now is the time for invest- 
ment company executives to ini- 
tiate steps toward this goal. 


Any moves in this direction, to 
be successful, must be predicated 
on the assumption (1) that “there 
will always be an SEC” (whethe: 
it be so or not) and (2) that in 
the long run it is essential for the 
SEC to have satisfactory working 
relationships with the fields of 
business which come within the 
scope of its jurisdiction. Withou? 
such relationships, that agency 
must now know that it is likely 
to become a target of every 


| conservative Congress that comes 


into office. Reduced appropria- 
tions, changes in personnel, ad- 
ministrative difficulties would at 
least be the inevitable result. 


In fact, the’ temper of the 
present Congress has already 
pointed the way toward just 
such developments. Anyone who 
has spent much time at the of- 
fices of the SEC recently can 
sense an acute awareness of this 
trend—and, incidentally, a be- 
lated recognition of the agency’s 
own past mistakes. For the 
first time in its existence the 
SEC is on the defensive. 


How long it will be forced to 
remain on the defensive is any- 
one’s guess. But for investment 
company leaders to simply stand 
up and cheer at the turn of events 
would be to overlook a great op- 
portunity. For, until a “satisfac- 
tory working relationship” is 
achieved, both.the industry and 
the agency will be the loser while 
Congress tolerates the existence 
of the SEC. And in a contest with 
the Government it is quite clear 
from the record who at this stage 
stands to lose the most. 

This writer has the highest re- 
gard for the ability of investmen‘ 
company managers to sell thei: 
merchandise to the public. In 
spite of many kinds of difficulties 
they are doing an excellent job. 
Now they should make the sam« 
kind of constructive sales effort 
in the important task of “selling’”’ 
their industry to the Government. 


sence); Thatcher M. Brown, Jr., 
and Cheston Simmons. Allen T. 
West and Loulie W. Walker are 
special partners. 

Mr. West is a brother of the late 
Thomas H. West, former. Presi- 








Olds is now with J. E. Allen Mc- 
Meen, Qld First Bank Building. 
Mr. Olds was formerly with G. 
Ward Beers & Co. 


‘Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

FRESNO, CALIF.—Andrew W. 
Quinn is now with Schwabacher 
& Co., Bank of America Building. 


(Specia! to The Financial Chronicle) 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Ray- 





‘mond H. Renehan has joined the 


of H: R. Braker & Co., Bank of) 


America Building. 


(Special to The Finangial Chroni¢le) 


MARQUETTE, MICH,.—Walter 
H. Steere, . previously. with All- 
man, Everham & Co. and €ray, 
MeFawn & Petter, has become 
connected with Baker; Simonds & 
Ce., Buhl Building, Detroit,.Mich. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—John 
H. Middtemist is now associated 


W: Ronald Gill, Peter Van I. Bur- 
nett, William J. Toy, R. Gordon 


' Judd, Capt. Clarké Simonds, U.S. 


Army Air 
sence). 
Because of war conditions, Bo- 
deil & Co., Inc:, plans to suspénd 
its business of dealing in securi- 
ties, and members of the organi- 
zation in New York, New Haven 
and Hartford will not be associ- 
ated with G. H. Walker & Co. 
The Walker firm was estab- 


orce (on leave of ab- 


dent of the Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Co. Mr. Green is a member 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Néw York Stock Exchange. 


Appointed Directors 
Charles Plohn, partner in New- 
borg & Co., N. Y. City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and David F. Kemp have been 
named directors of the Vadsco 
Sales Corporation. 


INCORPORATED 
INVESTORS 


Prospectus may be obtained 
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The PARKER CORPORATION 
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Municipal News & Notes 


The statement made in_ this 
space last week regarding the 
prospects that further liquidation 
on the part of certain institutions 
would undoubtedly serve to off- 
set in important degree the war- 
induced decline in new capital 
municipal borrowings appears to 
have been highly justified in light 
of developments on Tuesday of 
this week. These included the 
sale by the Prudential Life In- 
surance Co., Newark, of $13,301,- 
000 Chicago, Ill. waterworks 
system certificates of indebted- 
ness to a banking group for re- 
distribution and the disposal by 
the Williamsburg Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn of $5,000,000 bonds of 
early maturities; largely to local 
commercial banks. 

The Chicago water certifi- 
cates, bearing interest rates of 
2%, 2%4% and 24%%, were ac- 
quired by a syndicate headed 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
and Blyth & Co., Inc. They ma- 


ture serially from 1949 toe 1960 
inclusive, and were reoffered 
' by the group at prices to yield 
from 1.25% to 2.10%. The cer- 


tificates are valid and legally 
binding obligations of the city, 
payable solely from revenues 
of the waterworks system. 


The underwriting group con- 
sisted of 35 investment firms, and 
in addition to the above-men- 
tioned two principals other mem- 
bers of the account included the 
following: Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., Smith, Barney & Co., 


Inc., and Lazard Freres & Co. 


The Chicago water certifi- 
cates, incidentally, have always 
enjoyed a high credit rating, 
and this fact, together with the 
current strength of the munici- 
pal market, was clearly re- 
flected in the strong demand 
which prevailed for the securi- 
ties upon reoffering. 


Arizona Bill To Permit 
Local Utility Purchases 


Enlargement of the scope of the 
present municipal revenue act to 
permit municipalities to purchase 
utility systems besides water proj- 


ects is provided for in a bill in- 





troduced recently in the State 


First Boston Corp., Blair & Co., 





Legislature. The new_ measure 


also eliminates the existing pro- 


vision prohibiting the issuance of 
bonds for waterworks acquisitions 
after March 1; 1943. Under the 
new measure, the City of Tucson 
would be permitted to issue bonds 
for purchase of the Tucson Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co.~ It 
would also apply to the City of 
Phoenix, which is understood to 
be interested in the purchase of 
the Central Arizona Light & 
Power Co. 


Utility undertakings is de- 
fined in the new bill to mean 
“Any ene or combinatien of 
the following: electric light or 
power, water, sewer, gas, gar- 
bage or rubbish plant or system, 
tegether with all parts thereof 


and appurtenances thereto, in- , 


cluding, but not limited to, dis- 


pesal treatment, and reduction | 


incinerators, 
These 


plants, buildings, 
dams and reservoirs.” 


may be within or without the | 


corporate limits and may in- 
clude construction, improve- 
ment, reconstruction, extension, 


operation, maintenance, and ac- . 


quisition by gift, purchase or 
the exercise of the right of emi- 
nent demain of any utility un- 
dertaking. 


| $400,000; 
Lyon County, $250,000, and Sac) 





Iowa To Redeem Primary. .. 
Road Bonds On May 1 7 
The Iowa State Highway Com- 
mission has issued a call for the 
redemption on May 4-of ‘$2;750,000 
primary road. .bonds.-of seven 
counties. The bonds being called, 
which actually mature...1948-50, 
consist of the following: Buena 
Vista County, $600,000; Calhoun 
County, $550,000; Cherokee Coun- 
ty, $500,000; Humboldt . County, 
Ida County, $200,000; 


County, $250,000. Although the 
bonds are general obligations of 
the counties they are acially 
serviced from funds allocated to 


them from the State primary road 


fund. 


$7,000,000 Seattle Bonds 


Feature. Week’s Offerings 


Award of ($7,000,000 Seattle, 
Wash., 242% municipal light and 
power revenue bonds to a syndi- 
cate headed by Blair & Co., Inc.; 
New York, and including, among 
others, John Nuveen & Co., Lee 
Higginson Corp. and B. J. Van 
Ingen & Co., Inc., was the central 
feature of last week’s market ac- 
tivity. Although purchased from 
the city via sealed bid route on 
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PAUL H. DAVIS &CO. 


CHICAGO 
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LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


BACON, WHIPPLE & CO. 


Interest exempt, in the opinion of counsel, from all present Federal Income Taxes, 


under existing statutes and interpretations thereof. 


$13,301,000 


City of Chicago, Illinois 


2%, 2%4% and 24% Water Works System Revenue 


Certificates of Indebtedness 


Due variously January 1, 1949 to 1960, inclusive 


These Certificates, in the opinion of counsel, constitute valid and legally. binding obliga- 
tions of the City of Chicago, payable solely from revenues derived from the water 
works system of the City and not otherwise. The City covenants to maintain rates for 
water sufficient to pay the cost of maintenance and operation of the system and to pay 
the principal and interest upon all outstanding certificates and bonds, and pledges 
that such rates shall-not- be reduced while any certificates or bonds remain. unpaid, 


Prices to yield 1.25% to 2.10% 


These Certificates are offered subject to our receipt. Legality approved by Messrs. Chapman & Cutler, Chicago, 
whose opinion will be furnished upon delivery. The offering circular may be obtained in any State in which 
this announcement is circulated from only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are 


offering these securities in compliance with the securities law in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


F.S.MOSELEY &CO. 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 
BRAUN,BOSWORTH &CO. ELDREDGE &CO. KEBBON,McCORMICK &CO. TH 


INCORPORATED 


‘7 
HAYDEN, MILLERANDCOMPANY MARTIN, BURNS & CORBETT, INC. 


PHELPS, FENN & CO. 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. SMITH, BARNEY &CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION. BLAIR & CO. 


ESTABROOK &CO. 


BACON, STEVENSON & CO. 


ROOSEVELT & WEIGOLD THEILLINOISCOMPANY OF CHICAGO FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 


Ky 


CHICAGO 


A. WEBSTER DOUGHERTY & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Principal and semi-annual interest. payable in New York City or in Chicago. Coupon Certificates in the denomination 
of $1,000, registerable as to principal only. The information contained herein has been carefully compiled from sources 
considered reliable, and while not guaranteed as to completeness or accuracy, we believe it to be correct as of this date. .° 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 

KIDDER, PEABODY &CO. 
B.J.VAN INGEN &CO.INC. 


HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. 
E MILWAUKEE COMPANY 
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| Feb. 10,.the bonds were not for- - 
mally offered: by the successful 
group until Feb. 15, The obliga- 
tions, which mature serially from 
1954 to 1970, and are callable be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1948, were re-of- 
fered from a yield of 2.10% to 
a dollar price of 98, depending 
on maturity. A substantial part 
of the issue had already been dis- 
posed of by the underwriters 
prior to the formal offering. 


New York State To 
Issue $12,000,000 Bonds 


In connection with the recent 
Assembly approval of a bill em- 
| powering the issuance of State 
bonds for less than the present 
| 40-year maturity .term, State 
Comptroller Frank C. Moore, who 
sponsored the measure, estimated 
that its enactment would result 
in a saving of $2,500,000 in in- 
terest charges on a forthcoming 
$12,000,000 bond issue. 


N. Y. City Housing Unit To 
Retire Original Bonds 


Edmond B. Butler, Chairman, 
announced the Authority has 
ealled for payment the outstand- 
ing bonds which covered the cost 
of six low-rent public housing 
_projects previously completed and 
occupied. Holders of the bonds 
were advised that funds for their 
redemption had been deposited 
with the fiscal agent, the Bankers 
Trust Co., 16 Wall Street, New 
York City. The bonds being 
called are to be replaced by a 
/new issue of $37,580,000 series A 
| refunding bonds sold to the pub- 
lic on Jan. 11, 1943, and $6,543,000 
_of series B bonds sold to the Fed- 
|eral Public Housing Authority: 


Mr. Butler stated: “Through 
_ the sale of $37,580,000 refund- 
_.ing bonds to the public, the 
_ Authority was able to revise, on 
| an. extremely. faverable basis, 
| the debt structure of the first 
six of its Federally-aided proj- 
ects. This operation has en- 
abled the Authority to effect a 
saving in interest cost of ap- 
proximately $15,375,000.” 

The series A refunding bonds 
were sold to a banking syndicate 
of about 63 banks,» headed. by 
Lehman Bros., Blyth & Co., Inc., 
| Phelps, Fenn & Co., R. W. Press- 
|prich & Coj,;,and Goldman, ‘Sachs 
| & Co.,, at verage net interest 
cost of 2.1 © per annum. 

Mr. Butler“‘also stated:*’“This 
sale of $37,580,000 series A’ ‘bonds 
to the banking public is the larg- 
est issue of Housing Authority 
bonds ever sold by a single Hous- 
ing Authority. It is a culmina- 
| tion of the continuous growth of 
confidence of the banking com- 
/munity in Housing Authority 
/bonds. Under the U. S. Housing 
|Act of 1937, which provided fi- 
|nancial assistance for low-rent 
public housing projects, it ‘was 
contemplated that 90% of the loan 
funds would come from the Fed- 
/eral Government and 10% from 
| private financial resources. 


“This refunding indicates that 
public housing and public hous- 
ing finance has arrived at a 
point where this ratio may be 
practically reversed. In fact, 
these refunding bonds, plus pri- 
vately-held bonds already paid, 
will constitute almost 90% of 
the total loan originally re- 
oer to finance the six proj- 
ec ” ‘ 


Vermont Would Refund 
Maturing Flood Bends 


Refunding of’ $425,000 flood 
bonds of 1927 maturing in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
in order to provide additional 
funds in that amount. toward 
highway maintenance, is proposed 
in a bill now before the Legis- 
lature. The refunding bonds 
would mature in 1949, the year 
after the rest of the flood retire- 
ment payments are completed. 














Florida Supreme Court 
Ruling In City Limits Case 





A decision rendered late in De- 


'eember by the Florida Supreme 
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Court, in a casé involving efforts | 


made at Coral Gables to have a 


substantial amount of property 
declared outside of city limits, 
may have the effect of discour- | 


aging litigants residing on the 
fringe of municipalities who seek 
to absolve themselves of tax ob- 
ligations. The ruling, it was re- 
ported, reversed a Florida trend, 
traced back to the late ‘20s, to 


declare out-of-bounds boom-time 


annexations. It blocked efforts 
made at Coral Gables to sever 
half the municipality south of 
Bird Road. Had the move been 
successful, City Attorney Edward 
L. (Ted) Semple -declared, the 
municipality of Coral Gables 
‘would have been ‘given a severe 
revenue blow, one not easily ab- 
sorbed. 


Minnesota’s Highway Debt 
Reduction Continues 


duction of the Federal tax— , 
| predicied increases in their col- 
lections ranging up to 30%. | 
Four anticipated 1943 collec- | 
tions at about the same levels — 


|) a8 1942, whereas only two ex- | i, -reased sli 
| ghtly between De- 
pected increased revenues. All | oomber and January, according to 


sa “oe 
pes Bag arate arene gc |S. M. Wedd, General Manager of 
Estimate of ene tax adminis- | the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
| trater fer his State is as fol- Toronto, Canada. Manufacturing 
lows: \increased slightly between De- 
Estimated Decrease |\C@Mmber and January, a seasonal 
from 1942 decline in the processing of food- 
| 1943 1944 stuffs being offset by an increase 
‘Revenue from cor- oso | im the textile and clothing group 
poration incomes 24% and by a recovery in wood prod- 
Revenue from per- , ucts, further wood-working fac- 
| sonal incomes... 6% 24% | tories being engaged on. Govern- 
| The decline would be more se-| Ment orders. There is little net 
‘rious were it not forthe contin- | Change in the iron and steel trades 
uing increase in taxable income,| #5 @ Whole, although the heavy 
| the Federation'said. In the calen- | S¢ction declined considerably as 
|dar year 1941 the national in-| 4 result of the temporary stoppage 
come was $94,500,000,000, a 22% | of work at primary steel plants. 
increase over 1940 income which,| There was, however, increased ac- 


Canadian Mfg. Rose 
In December, January 


Canadian manufacturing in- 





12% 
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CANADIAN SECURITIES 


This war is revolutionizing Canada in much the same way thet 
the first World War revolutionized the United States. Some peopie 
might prefer to describe the changes now taking place as “industrial- 
ization”—but there’s more to it than that. 


M. J. Hoffman, State Highway 
Commissioner, has announced 
that the State trunk highway 
system’s bonded debt will be re- 
duced to $25,220,000 by July 15, 
at which date $3,901,475 due in 
principal and interest charges on 
highway and highway refunding 
bonds will be met from the de- 
partment’s sinking fund. Mr. 
me gg awe agg ‘said — 4 the a 
of March, 1944, only $93,000 of| 990 in California. 
reimbursement bonds assuned by | _, The Federation pointed out that | the year, with the unrevised in- 
the State would remain to be | °ther factors are working to de-| dex bracketed, being as follows: 
paid. | press State income tax collections,| 182 (180), 190 (182), 202 (182), 


in turn, was 13% higher than the | tivity in factories not so far af- 
previous peak year of 1929. Es-| fected by a steel shortage. 

timates place 1942 national in-|.. 1" accordance with our prac- 
come at about $115,000,000,000 a| tice of periodically re-weighing 
further increase of 214% over | the component parts of our index 
1941. Based on this “war prosper- | t© Conform with the trend of pro- 
ity” income tax collections of most “ction,” Mr. Wedd stated, “we 
|States rose spectacularly, the| have revised our index of indus- 
largest proportional increase be-|trial activity back to August, 


ing 146% in Arkansas and the) ear 
largest absolute increase $25,000,- tigen tangieg ine aga 
_by month, for the remainder of 


In the first place it makes a great deal of difference to a nation 
whether the capital with which it is industrialized is “foreign” or 
‘domestic” capital. In Canada this » 
great forward step is being fi- 
nanced internally. And on a sound 
basis, too—but more of that later. 


It will be remembered that the 
United States at the outbreak of 
the first World War was predomi- 
nantly an agricultural nation with 
a substantial part of its national 
debt owed abroad. That war 
changed the United States from a 
debtor to a creditor nation and 
gave industrialization here the 
impetus that carried us to world 
leadership. 


Canada, a predominantly 
agricultural nation with a sub- 
stantial external debt prior to 
the outbreak of the present war, 
has in the past three years 
traced much the same ceurse 
followed by the United States 
during 1914-18. Although on a 
smaller scale than was the case 
here, Canada has developed 
heavy industry. Her aircraft, 
guns, tanks, and other war ma- 





terials are being produced from 
, the molten metal to the finished 
product in her own factories. 
*Her chemical industry has come 
_of age; she has built the largest 
aluminum plant in the world; a 
brand new optical glass indus- 
try has been developed; syn- 
thetic rubber and magnesium 
are being added to the list. 
With all this accomplishment, 
there has also been a consid- 
erable repatriation of Canada’s 
external debt. 

How big is Canadian industry? 
Today Canada with a population 
of 11,725,000, or less than 9% as 
large as our own, is producing 
war materials at the rate of $2,- 
500,000,000 annually. Adjusting 
for the population differential, 
that would correspond to a $28.- 
000,000,000 annual output of war 
materials for this country. 

A large portion of Canada’s 

(Continued on page 663) 
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NEW ISSUE 
Exempt, in the opinion of counsel, from all present Federal Income Taxes 


$7,000,000 


-Ciry or Seatrie, WasHINGTON 


Municipal Light and Power! Revenue 212% Bonds 
Series LR-6 


© be dated January 1, 1943. To mature serially January 1, as shown below. Principal and semi-annual interest, 
. july 1 od tone 1, payable in lawful money of the United States of America at the fiscal agency of the 
State of Washington in New York City, or at the office of the City Treasurer, Seattle, Washington. 
Coupon bonds of the denomination of $1,000 with the privilege of registration as to principal 
only or as to both principal and interest. Callable as a whole on January 1, 1948 or on 
any interest payment date thereafter at par and accrued interest on 30 days notice. 
Total authorized issue $18,500,000, To be presently outstanding, $11,495,000. 


State Treasurer Julius A.) ta De oh sdbor ed son. 228 (186) and 203 (186). Our 
Schmahl ted that $13,500,- | > i: : : : 
O60 of funds not immediately ne-| efvential small and medium en Jenvary index of industrial sc 

. : _terprises, investment of income in| tivity is 204 _(1937 equals 100), as 

quired for trunk highway pur- |, : : 

poses had been invested in series | cone es war saving bonds, | compared with 203 for December, 
“cr Treasury tax notes in accord- and limitations of high incomes. ‘while the percentage of factory 
arpe ite auitoeity eemenioed In | saajer Sales capacity utilized has risen trom 
session of the Legislature. | Scheduled | 126 (unrevised 122) to 128. 

He said that while the notes The outlook for future activity | “Our wage payroll index rose 
were callable at any time after {in the new issues field was con-| from 216 (revised) in November 
six months, the State stood te siderably improved as a result of|to 231 in December, all. sections 
Srained tnvested. ‘Interest. om |sale on March 2 of a arocp or| of, he, payroll “registering in- 
the funds for the first six- |local Housing Authority bond is- | ‘°T®®5¢s-” 
emgeort supe oper — pe ee Saaeiowt ter” tae $24,914,000. The 
he said, while at en market for instruments of. this | 
one year the + gh a 'character is constantly expanding, | 
amount to $138,000. Should the as was clearly demonstrated in) 
funds be left fer three years, a_ the strong demand which attended 
total of $530,000 in interest will (the recent offering by the New 
accumulate. | York City Housing Authority. In 

: addition to the Housing Authority 
Federal Tax Burden May offerings, the calendar also in- 
Impair State Revenues cludes several other offerings of 

State income tax,revenues may $500,000 or more. 

be af sage et neriquey — and | February 23 
1944 by t uge ral income 
tax collections called for by the | 5169.00 “ 7 ia bade) sor 
Federal Revenue Act of 1942, the io a group headed by Kidder, Peabody é& 
Federation of Tax Administrators | Co., New York, and the second high bidder 
reported. Chief reason is the ae a headed by Halsey, Stuart 
provision found in laws of 25 of | > : 
the 34 States levying this tax February 25 
which permits a taxpayer to de- $750,000 Nassau County, N. Y. 
duct Federal income tax payments | pe Franklin Square National Bank of 


in computing income on which) Franklin Square purchased the last pre- 
State taxes are due. | vious issue, the second high bid having 


MarGuct hit: thie vane ail. be |n Ge eee Poreona 

' the 23 States permitting deduc- | 
tion of Federal taxes paid now 
on last. year’s. inceme; in the 
two ether States the taxpayer 
may deduct taxes paid during 
1942 on 1941. income at. the | 
lower rate then prevailing. One | 
State—Wisconsin—has sought to | 
protect herself by allowing de- 9 375 999 
duction of Federal inceme taxes | TEN) 4 
only up to 3% of individual | 850,000 

| 


AMOUNTS, MATURITIES AND YIELDS OR PRICES 
(accrued interest to be added) 
$566,000 due 1960—2.45% 
534,000 due 1961— 100 
732,000 due 1962— 100 
566,000 due 1963— 991% 
497,000 due 1964— 991% 


Yields calculated to maturity 


| March 2 

| $4,100,000 Alley Dwelling Author- 
ity, Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore City Housing 
Authority, Md. 

Boston Housing Au- 
thority, Mass. 

Detroit Housing Au- 
thority, Mich. 
Jersey City Housing. 
Authority, N. J. 
Louisville Housing Au- | 
thority, Ky. 


1965—99 
1966—99 


$670,000 due 
591,000 due 
$10,000 due 1967—9814 
426,000 due 1968—98', 
441,000 due 1969—98 
417,000 due 1970—98 


1954—2.10% 
1955—2.15 
1956—2.25 
1957—2.30 
1958—2.35 
1959—2.40' 


$ 43,000 due 
87,000 due 
132,000 due 
203,000 due 
245,000 due 
340,000 due 


| 6,000,000 


7,800,000 


This offering is made when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval as to legality by 
net income and 10% of net in- Messrs. Thomson, Wood & Hoffman, New York City. 


come of corporation. | 
The Federation pointed out that | 
nine of the 34,income tax States 
do not permit'a general deduc- 
‘tion of the Federal tax in com- 
puting the State tax, though the 
‘Federal income tax law. permits 
‘deduction of State income tax) 
payments in figuring Federal in- | 
come tax payments. The effect 
on total State receipts is slight, 
however, since the amount of the 
Federal tax is much greater, the 
Federation said. 
Income tax administrators in 
13 States have predicted the 
effect of the Federal tax pro- 
gram on collections of their 
State taxes fer 1943 and 1944, 
the Federation said. -Seven of 
these administrators—all but 
one from States allowing de- 


Descriptive circulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 


2,800,000 


rts. ab: i 


tiene neteiiadl ; | 
Alberta Province Bonds | 
Attractive Speculation’ 

Province of Alberta bonds of- | 
fer attractive possibilities for cur-_ 
rent and post-war investment, ac- 
cording to an interesting circular 
issued by Charles King & Co., 61 | 
|Broadway, New York City, which | 
\States that this is a provincial | 
‘bond returning 3% to 4% at half | 
interest rate ‘with good speculative | 
|possibilities. Copies of the cir- | 
‘cular may be had from Charles | 
King & Co. upon request. 








John Nuveen & Co. 
E. H. Rollins & Sons . Stranahan, Harris & Company 
Incorperat ncorporat 


Eldredge & Co. Ballman & Main 


™ Incorporated 
Boettcher and Company C. F. Childs and Company 


Robert Hawkins & Co. _—Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 
Incorporated 
Kalman & Company _Allison-Williams Company 


F. Brittain Kennedy & Co. 


Blair & Co., Inc. 

Lee Higginson Co: poration B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 

A.C. Allyn and Compan 

Kebbon, McCormick & Co. Weeden & Co. 
McDonald-Coolidge & Co. The First Cleveland Corporation 

Drumheller, Ehrlichman Company Martin, Burns & Corbett, Inc. 

Crouse, Bennett, Smith & Go. The Weil, Roth & Irving Co. 


February 15, 1943 


Bacon, Stevenson & Co. 
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Moffatt Re-elected 
Curb Exch. Chairman 


Fred C. Moffatt, former Presi- 
dent of the New York Curb Ex- 
change, was reelected Chairman 
of the Board of Governors on 
Feb. 8: 260 votes were cast, one 
void, in the annual election 
which was the thirty-third in the 
Exchange’s history. 

John S. McDermott, Chairman 
of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee, was elected a Class A Gov- 
ernor for one year. In addition, 
12 Governors and two Trustees oi 
the Gratuity Fund were chosen. 

Andrew Baird of Josephthal & 
Co., John A. Ludlow of J. A. Lud- 
low & Co., H. Lawrence Jones of 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., Herberi 
Tully and David U. Page were 
elected Class A Governors (who 
are regular members of the Ex- 
change) for a term of three years. 
Four Class B Governors — part- 
ners of member firms doing busi- 
ness with the public — were 
elected for a three-year term: 
Casper C. deGersdorff of Harris, 
Upham & Co., Benjamin B. Mc- 
Alpin, Jr. of Laird & Co., Albert 
G. Redpath of Auchincloss, 
Parker & Kedpath, and William 
S. Wilson of Montgomery, Scot: 
& Co. Three Class B Governors 
were elected for a two-year term: 
John F. Wark of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Paul L. 
Hughes of Gude, Winmill & Co., 
and John’ Whitney of Baker, 
Weeks & Harden. George Herre! 
and Clarence L. Eckstein were, 
elected trustees of the Gratuity | 
Fund for three years. 


of their increased activity in the 
war effort. 


Cemmittee On Admissions— 
|Edward J. Shean; Chairman; An- 

At the Board’s inaugural meet-|drew Baird, Thomas W. Bartsch, 
ing on Feb. 9 Edwin Posner was | John A. Ludlow, J. S. McDermott, 
reelected Vice-Chairman of the|Frederick J. Roth, Herbert G. 
Exchange to serve for one year. | Tully. 

Three Class C Governors, John| (Committee On  Arbitration— | 
T._ Madden, Benjamin H. Namm | William B. Steinhardt, Chairman; 
and Victor F. Ridder, members Of | Chas. D. Halsey, Benjamin B. Mc- 
the Board representing the public | Alpin, Jr., J. S. McDermott, Wil- 
and not connected with the jjam S. Wilson. 


securities business, were reelected | ! d 
for the third time to serve for | Executive Committee—Fred C. | 


the énsuing year |Moffatt, Chairman; Chas. D. Hal- 
verted * Moffatt was desig- | sey, Mortimer ae ao S. | 

nated by the Board as President ee aes ns te ne 

pro tem, in which capacity he pone, er . path, Wi 


succeeds himself, having held that | liam B. Steinheget. 
post since July 1, 1942 when| General Committee On Securi-| 


George P. Rea, first non-member | ties— Mortimer Landsberg, Chair- 
paid President, resigned after) ™a@n, Chas. D. Halsey, Paul L. 
holding office for three years. Hughes, H. Lawrence Jones, 

The Board also approved ap-|Charles Moran, Jr., Allen J’ Nix, | 
poiniments by the Chairman of | Herbert G. Tully, William S. Wil-| 


officers, department heads and /|son, Wm. S. Muller. | 
committees for the coming year. | Committee On Listing—Morti- 

Charles E. McGowan was'|mer Landsberg, Chairman; Chas. | 
named Secretary and Director of DD. Halsey, H. Lawrence Jofies, | 
the Department of Transactions;};Wm. S. Muller, Allen J. “Nix, | 
Christopher Hengeveld, Jr., was |Herbert G. Tully. 
named Treasurer and Director of| (Committee On Security Rulings 
the Department of Administra~|_wm. S. Muller, Chairman; Paul | 
tion; Joseph R. Mayer, Assistant], Hughes, Charles Moran, Jr.,| 
Treasurer; Henry H. surge gg ant ‘William S. Wilson. | 
Director of Department o ut- . a 
side Supervision, and Martin J |: Suen geemenlitens, son oa 
Keena, Director of the Depart- | man: Andrew Baird Thomas Ww. 
ment of Secupenes, ‘Bartsch, Joseph A. Cole, William, 

The four new Governors re- |}. Hassinger, H. Lawrence Jones, | 
ceived assignments to committees. 
Andrew Baird will serve on the Edward J. Shean, William B.\ 
Admissions Committee, General | stejnharat. 
Committee on Transactions and | 
the Committee on Bond Trans- 
actions; H. Lawrence Jones on the 
General Committee on Securities, 
the Committee on Listing, the 


'tions—David U. Page, Chairman; 
Joseph A. Cole, William H. Has- 
|singer, H. Lawrence Jones, Ed- | 





Of the 12 Governors elected, 
Messrs. Baird, Jones, Ludlow and, 
Wark have not previously served 
on the Board. Messrs. Tully, Wil-- 
son, Hughes and deGersdorff 
were elected to the Board lasi 
November, 1942, to fill the unex- 
pired terms of Charles N. Phelps, 
Alpheus C. Beane, Jr., Jess W. 
Sweetser, and Herbert L. Wisner, 
who resigned at that time because 


DEMOCRACY 
IN ACTION 


THE EIGHTIETH ANNUAL REPORT of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston is a summary of the co-operative 
accomplishment of more than six million policyholders. 

Life insurance may be regarded as an institution of democracy 


as it has grown and developed 


where else. It is an achievement that represents democracy in 
action and has come to be essential, not only to the welfare of 
its members, but also to the communities and to the govern- 
ments in and under which they live, in times of war as well 


as in times of peace. 


0th Annual Report 


December 31, 1942 


Total Admitted Assets 
Total Liabilities 
General Surplus Fund 


Total Insurance in Force 


Payments to Policyholders 
During 1942 


General Committee on Transac- | Win Posner, Frederick J. Roth, | 


tions, and the Committee on Stock | William B. Steinhardt. 
Tra..sactions:; John A. Ludlow on| Committee On Bond Transac- 


the Admissions Committee, and | tions—Edward J. Shean, Chair- 
John F. Wark will serve on the/man; Andrew Baird, Thomas W. 


General Committee on Outside | Bartsch. 
Supervision and the Committee| General Committee On Outside 
on Business Conduct. Supervision—Albert G. pee sci 
: mittees for 1943- | Chairman; Casper C. deGersdorff, 
nae = 'Chas. D. Halsey, Paul L. Hughes, 
|Chas. E. Judson, J. S. McDermott, 
|Charles Moran, Jr., Edwin Posner, | 
'Edward J. Shean, John F. Wark, | 
‘John Whitney. 
_ Committee On Member Firms—_ 
Albert G. Redpath, Chairman; 
Casper C. deGersdorff, Charles 
Moran, Jr., Edwin Posner. 


_ Committee On Business Con- 
_duct—Edwin Posner, Chairman; 
|Chas. D. Halsey, Edward J. Shean, 
\John F. Wark. 


Committee On Communications 
And Commissions — Charles E. 
Judson, Chairman; Paul lL. 
Hughes, J. S. McDermott, John 
Whitney. 

Committee On Finance—Wm. 
S. Muller, Chairman; Mortimer 
Landsberg, J. S. McDermott, 
David U. Page, Frederick J. Roth, 
Edward J. Shean, William B. 
|Steinharat. 

Committee On Public Relations 
—J. S. MeDermott, Chairman; 
Chas. D. Halsey, William S. Wil- 
son. 


in democratic countries as no- 


Guy W. Cox, President 





$1,288,048,649.68 
$1,180,097,156.77 
$107,951,492.91 


Chicago Northwestern 


Bonds Look Good 


Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust, 
61 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have just issued a cir- | 
cular on Chicago Northwestern 
bonds, which the firm considers 
| offer particularly attractive possi- 
bilities at current levels. Copies 


$5,618,573,069.00 


$99,673,282.43 





This Company offers ail approved forms of life insurance in large 
or small amounts, including group coverage; also annutties for 
individuals and pension and retirement plans for corporations 


and educational institutions. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON,. MASSACHUSETTS 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


of this interesting circular may be | 
had from Pflugfelder, Bamptog & 
| Rust upon request. oma 


SEC Issues Report On - 
Electrical Equip. Mfg. 


| The Securities and Exchange 
| Commission made public’on Feb. | 
5 the tenth of a new series of in- | 
dustry reports of the Survey of, 
_American Listed Coorporations. | 
| These reports cover the calendar | 
‘years of 1940 and 1941 for com-| 
panies with fiscal years ending in 
the same calendar year, and ex-— 


| the first half of last vear. 
| pany made up the loss with dollars to spare. 


‘Edwin Posner, Frederick J. Roth, : 


Committee On Stock Transac-|* 


| Memberships in exchanges 


_for the 30 ayes 
~ | to $1,413,000,000 in 
with $887,000,000 in 1940, while 
‘the net profit from operations 


Merrill Lynch. Financial Statement 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, brokers in securities and 
commodities, and underwriters and distributors of stocks and bonds, 
of 70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y., in their annual report, released 
on Feb. 10, reported total revenue from all sources in the year 1942 
at $9,442,608, an inerease of about 10% over the year 1941, and the 
largest in the history of the firm as presently constituted. 


Despite the rise in gross incéme, the report states, 
profits dropped to $146,608, against $459,259 earned in 1941. 


1942 net 
The 


main reason for the decline, according to the firm, was the interrup- 
tion by the war of the company’s program of eliminating duplicate 
expenses and offices and assimilating personnel, as a result of com- 


bining with Fenner & Beane. 
by July. 1, 1942. 


This program was finally concluded 
Due to these conditions and the smaller volume of 


business, the report says, the firm experienced a loss of $400,000 in 


In the last half of 1942, however, the com- 


The targest single source of the firm's business during the year 
1942, according to .the report, was from commissions received on 


listed securities. 


Last year such commissions amounted to 58% 


of 


total gross, against 48% in 1941 and 79% in 1939. The firm executed 
8.09% -of the round-lot volume on the New York Stock Exchange, 


| against 7.0% in 1941. 


During the year 1942, the firm states, it-had. 27,160. new custom- 
ers, increasing the number of accounts to over 120,000. 


SUMMARY OF INCOME, EXPENSES AND OTHER CHARGES 


Years Ended’ Deer 31-— 
Income from operations 


Less operating expenses ‘includes partners’ salaries) 


Non-recurring expenses 
Interest on capital 
Write-down of ‘seats 


Net income ut ce 


1942 
$9,442,608 


1941 
$8,657 /479 
8,672,819 7.615.374 

236,720 203.736 
i 386,461 323.892 
eA 55,218 


$146,608 $459,259 


ia CONDENSED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION, DEC. 31 
ASSETS 


Current Assets: 
Cash in banks and on hand 


Cash on depos.t 


Clearing funds and similar deposits 


Deposits on account-of securities borrowed 
| Receivable from other. brokers 


or dealers: 
Securities sold but not delivered 
Equities in “ftture’’ commodity 
“Receivable from customers: 


‘Debit balances in margin accounts 


Due from, commerc:al and broker customers on account 


commodity accounts 
tSecurities owned by firm: 

U. S. Govt. and municipal securities 
Cther securities 
§Miscellaneous current assets 
Total current assets 

Other Assets: 


‘Furniture, fixtures, 
Prepa.d expenses 


Sundry unsecured receivables deemed collectible 


Total 


Investments in U. S. Government securities 


accounts 


at market value 
and office equipment 


1942 
$5,195,240 


1941 
$5,646,471 


Segregated unde: the Commodity Exchange Act: 


5,038,378) 

*2,.760,000} 
439,751 
248,940 


7,982,719 


2:430,359 
85,150 


2,965,252 
89,006 


2.909.365 
144.056 
54,804,709 56,747,772 
of 
189,250 138.842 
759,896) 
473,647 | 
474,102 


860,226 
398,698 
$73,438.170 $77,343,658 
225,375 
296.305 
109,432 

15.545 


$74,084,827 


LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities: 
Money borrowed on securities 
Deposits on account. of securities loaned 
Payable to, other brokers or dealers: 

Securities bought but not received 

‘Puture” commodity accounts 
Payable to customers: 

Free credit balances 

*Credit balances in “margin” 


+Securities sold but not vet purchased 


Dividends and coupons. payable and unclaimed 


**Miscellaneous current liab‘lities 

Due partners retired or withdrawing 
+*#Due preset and retired partners 
Due general partners 


Total current liabilities 
Reserve—-For cont.ngencies 
Net worth 


Total 

At face 
contracts) 
Stock Exchange requirements, and in 
market value. $Such as commissions, 
Stamps, etc. ‘At depreciated value. 
also in 1941, drafts). 


value—approximate market 


all of reasonably definite nature, 


accounts 
Equities in “‘future’’ commodity accounts 


free credit balances 


value 
*In which the margin, in each case. is equal to or greater than New York 
“cash’’ 
dividends, 
For **Including commissions, taxes and expenses ‘and 
*#Old firm accounts in liquidation 
NOTE—Contingent Labil'ties of the firm at Dec. 31 

open trades not yet recorded because of terms of deliver 


$31,301,500 
4.572.999 


$26,019,600 
6,378,806 


3,194,936 
5,934 


2,157,882 
15,623 


21,621,075 
2,972,640 
5,956,243 

256, 104 
116,331 
673,815 

97.824 
180,605 
212,921 


22,774,073 
825,014 
7,932,135 
49.481 

79 228 
700,231 
606.780 
72.260 
396,401 


$71,483,587 
325.000 
6,100,000 


$67,686,833 
397,994 
6,000,000 


$74,084,827 
($1,620,000 deposited 


$77.908,587 
as margins to 


accounts since cleared At quoted 


and interest receivable, revenue 


1942, consist of items such as 
y and when-issued contracts, 


which would make no mater al change in the above 


Statement on the basis of quoted market values at Dec. 31 1942 


tend earlier reports which gen- 
erally covered the period 1939- 
1940. 

Report No. 10 includes 31 com- 
panies engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of electrical supplies 
and equipment other than house- 


hold appliances, all of which had | 


securities registered under the Se- 


curities Exchange Act of 1934 at 


Dec. 31, 1941. 


The SEC. summarized from the 


combined totals some of the more 
important items in the report 
which only covers 30 corporations 
because one of them was not ‘a 
registrant in 1940. The net sale 
ions amounted 

1, compared 


was $303,000,000 in 1941 and 
$150,000,000 in 1940. The net 
profit after all charges totaled 
$98,000,000 in 1941, as compared 
with $87,000,000 in 1940, equiv- 
alent to 6.9% and 9.8% of sales, 
respectively. Total dividends paid 
out by these corporations 
amounted to $73,000,000 in 1941 
and $74,000,000 in the earlier year. 





The combined assets of the group 


| totaled $1,129,000,000 at the end of 
| 1941, compared with $832,.000,000 


at the end of 1940, while surplus 
in the latter year stood at $260.- 
000,000, against $227,000,000 in 
1940. The total capital stock of 
these corporations was $381,000.- 
000 at the close of 1941 against 
$355,000,000 in 1940. 


Conn. Stock Dividends 

Putnam & Co., 6 Central Row, 
Hartford, members New York 
Stock Exchange, have prepared a 


| list of 41 Connecticut stocks with 


their record of dividend pay- 
ments for the last 33 years. Copies 
may be had from Putnam & Co. 
upon request. 


SR 
Bank Stock Interesting 
Common stock of The First Na- 

tional Bank of Birmingham offers 
attractive possibilities, according 


to a circular issued by Ward, 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, First Na- 
tional Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
Copies of the circular may be had 
upon request. 3 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE WAR 


s the guns of our fighting men blaze on the battle fronts from 
Africa to the South Seas, fire insurance continues to play 
a vital role on the home front. 


Months before our entrance into the war, the “industry which 
protects other industries’”’ had quietly and effectively thrown its 
inspection and engineering facilities into the task of helping to 
safeguard the industrial plants of the nation from sabotage and 
carelessness. Losses in manpower and essential materials which 
would have been equivalent to serious military reverses have 
thus been prevented; substantial savings to taxpayers likewise 
effected. 


Further, the agents and brokers of the fire insurance industry 
are bulwarks of strength on the civilian front. Without thought 
of profit to themselves, agents, brokers and companies alike 
have shown, in handling millions of dollars of War Damage 
insurance, how an essential industry can be mobilized effectively 
to carry on a vital war function in cooperation with the government. 


Moreover, insurance in all its phases is beimg maintained in 
our national life, thus strengthening civilian morale on a vital 
home front and permitting greater concentration on the war 
effort. Insurance dollars are going into U. S. Treasury Victory 
Loan Bonds and the securities of war industries, thus helping 
to buy guns, planes, tanks, ships. 

Finally, we take deep pride in stating that 35% of the male 
employees of The Home Insurance Company are now with the 
armed forces, 

x 8 

We submit herewith our annual statement. This year the 
figures are especially important, for they reflect a year of insur- 
ance in war time. Behind the dollars and cents lies a human 
story of even greater significance. 


President 





STATEMENT 
December 31, 1942 








ADMITTED ASSETS 

Cash on Hand or in Banks and Trust 

Companies . . $ 20,215,068.12 
United States Government Bonds . . 12,378,338.50 
All Other Bonds and Stocks . 71,248,522.76 
First Mortgage Loans 383,779.32 
3,879,315.95 
7,666,305.78 


HE a i a ck 8 ee ee 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 days due. 


Reinsurance 
1,076,286 00 
135,861.61 


Recoverable on Paid Losses . 


Other Admitted Assets . 


Total Admitted Assets. .$116,983,481.04 


LIABILITIES 
- $ 49,707,620.00 
11,017,422.00 
4,521,522.00 
813,505.75 
59,045.61 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 

Reserve*for Taxes ."~. 5 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts 


Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 
Total Liabilities Exeept Capital .$ 66,119,115.36 


Capital . . . . . 15,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . . 35,864,365.68 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 50,864,365.68 





Total . .$116,983.481.04 

Note: Bonds carried at $3,417,281.00 amortized value and eash $50,000. 00 
im the above statement are deposited as required by law, All 
securities have been valued in aecordance with the requirements 
of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. On the 
basis, of actual December 3) st market values, total Admitted Assets 
would be imereased to $120,423,617.78 and Surplus to Policy- 
holders would be increased to $54,304,502.42, 
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Our Reporter’s 
Report | 


(Continued from first page) 


& precursor of firmer money | 
rates. 


Excess Funds At 6-Year Low 


Dropping to a total of only 
$85,000,000 as of the close of busi- 
ness on February 10 last, surplus 
reserves of member banks in the 
New York area were the lowest 
since the fall of 1937, while for 
the system as a whole the total 
of $1,640,000,000 was at a mini- 
mum since the spring of 1938. 


“Bet investment men, realiz- 
ing that the money market must 
be maintained around current 
levels to assure low-cost fi- 
nancing by the Treasury, do not 
view such figures with the awe 
that might have been the case 
under more normal circum- 
stances. 

They recognize that this® situa- 
tion can be corrected, if neces- 
sary, either by action of the Re-. 
serve Open Market Committee, or 
more directly through a lower- 


ing of reserve requirements. by | 


the Federal Reserve Board. 


Puget Sound Revises Plan 


Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company has revised its refinanc- 


\change Commission some weeks. 


ago. 

The major change involves 
the. elimination-of the $8,000,000 
of nine-year debentures orig- 
inally included and the substi- 
tution of $6,500,000 of 344% 
five-year bank leans for that 
portion of the program. 


This leaves the $52,000,000 of 
first mortgage bonds: to be mar- 
keted, and if the Commission 
avoids delay in approving the re- 
visions it is believed the company 
could call for bids on the bonds 


to be opened in the first week of 


March. 


Publie Service of N. H. Changes 

Coincident with the foregoing 
disclosure it was reported that 
the Public Service Company of 
New Hampshire's refinancing 
plans would be subject to change 
‘before the undertaking finally 
reaches market. 

This plan originally called for 
$22,000,000. of first . mortgage 
bonds and $2,500,000 of serial 
notes, the latter to be placed pri- 
vately. 

Now it looks as though the 
overall total will be scaled 
down. somewhat, although the 
scope of such revision was not 
generally known in market cir- 
cles at the moment. 





ing program through amendment | 
ofits. registration as filed. orig- 
inally with the Securities and Ex-|large block of stock of the New| 





Via Private Placement 
It. now . looks .as though. the 





“oN : 
Soldier of Service” 


“The Voice with the Smile” has 
always been a part of the tele- 
phone business and we want to 
keep it that way. 

Even under the stress of war, 
the men and women of the Bell 
System are as anxious as ever to 
see that you get friendly, cour- 


reported likely to be placed on/ partners in Biel, Russell & Saxe, 
the block for competitive bids,| New York over-the-counter deal- 
will pass to mew hands through ers; George A. Turley and Frank 


the process of direct negotiation. 


\estate, is believed to total some- 


L. Miller, lawyers: Albert J. Con—| 
The stock, owned by the Palmer | tento, alias Al Howard; Matthew | 


| Reinhardt, alias Arthur Rehn; 


Jersey Zinc Company which was|Safferson and. Sigmund ° Saxe; nN Y 


Show Continued Gains 


The monthly increases reported 
by New York State savings banks, 


|where around 275,000 shares, and | Joseph W. Grober, a British pro- | both in the number of new ac- 


'the latest indications are that it 
\is destined to be placed privately, 
presumably with an investment 


nies. 


'N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
|has..anneunced the following 
weekly firm changes: 
| Transfer of the Stock Exchange 
'membership of the late W. Eld- 
|ridge Tobias to William H. Mit- 
| chell will be considered on Feb. 
18. Mr. Mitchell is, and will con- 
tinue as, a partner in Mitchell, 
Hutchins & Co. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership.of Gerald M. Gordon to 
Samuel J. Kingsley will be con- 
sidered on Feb. 18. Mr. Kingsley, 
it is understood, will act as an in- 
dividual floor broker. 

Henry A: Goddard, Howard F. 
Whitney and George A. Young 
retired from partnership in R. L. 
Day & Co. as of Feb. 1. Mr. God- 
dard made his headquarters in the 
firm’s Boston office: Messrs. Whit- 
ney and Young in the firm’s New 
| York office. 
Henry W. Ford withdrew from 
_partnership in Laird, Bissell & 
“Meeds, New “York City, as of 
| Feb. 1. 
| A. Glen Acheson retired from 
F. S. Mosel@éy’ & ~Co., 
Mass., on Feb. 1. Mr. Acheson 
made his headquarters in the 
firm’s New York office. 

The proposal that William H. 
Gray act as alternate on the floor 
of the Exchange for Donald C. 
Appenzellar, Jr., will be con- 





Both are partners in Talcott, Pot- 
ter & Co., N. Y. City. 

Marguerite S. Inman, special 
partner in Granbery, Marache & 
Lord, retired from the firm on 
Dec. 31. 

Otto Jeidels 
partnership in Lazard Freres & 
'Co., N. Y. City, on Feb. 15. On 
| Feb. 7 interest of the late John D. 
| Harrison in the firm ceased. 








|trust or a group of such compa- | 


Boston, 


sidered by the Exchange today. | 


_ moter who. shared offices with 
‘Turley, and Daniel Spencer 
Moran. 

| It was charged that between 
June 16th and Dec. 23rd, 1942 
Rehn or Reinhardt disposed of 


$22,000 worth of bonds through | 
including | 


Biel, Russell & Saxe, 
municipal bonds of Rio de 
Janeiro, taken in a Miami theft; 
|General Steel Casting bonds 


| taken from the coat of Robert | 

in a} 
'Utica, N. Y. barber shop, and New | 
York Water Service bonds stolen | 


_A. Middleton, a_ broker, 


York financial district. 
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Higher On Jan. 29 

The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on Feb. 11 that the 
short interest existing as of the 
close of business on the Jan. 29 
settlement date, as compiled from 
information obtained by the Ex- 
change from its members and 
member firms, was 579,394 shares, 


compared with 501,833 shares on 
Dec. 31, 1942, both totals exclud- 








odd-lot accounts of all odd-lot 
| dealers. As of the Jan. 29 settle- 
| ment date, the total short interest 
'in all odd-lot dealers’ accounts 
was 34,117 shares, compared with 
18,323 shares, on Dec. 31, 1942. 

| The Exchange’s announcement 
| further said: 

| “Of the 1,240 individual stock 
| issues listed on the Exchange on 
| Jan. 29, there were 28 issues in 
which a short interest of more 
'than 5,000 shares existed, or in 


| which a change in the short posi- | 


| tion of more than 2,000 shares oc- 
curred during the month. 

| “The number of issues in which 
la short interest was reported as 


withdrew from | of Jan. 29, 1943, exclusive of odd-_| 


| lot dealers’ short positions, was 
|492 compared with 457 on Dec. 
| 31, 1942.” . 

| In the following tabulation is 


from a messenger-of E. H. Rollins | 
&.Sons.on April 27 in the New | 


ing short positions carried in the) 


|}counts and in dollar deposits, 
| which began last July, continued 
in January, according to an an- 
nouncement made Feb. 15 by the 
Savings Banks Association. The 
| Association reports that the ag- 
| gregate gain in dollar deposits 
plus War Bond sales for January 
were close to $58,173,000; gain in 
deposits was $23,319,000, and War 
Bond purchases amounted to $34,- 
854,000. Net increase in the num- 
ber of accounts was 17,872 for the 
month. 


Thus, in the last 6 months, it is 
noted in the announcement, the 
savings banks in New York State 
| have sold $132,436,000 worth of 
|War Bonds and Stamps and, at 
the same time, received $182,707,- 
000 of new savings in their banks 
—-a total of $315,143,000 to finance 
the war effort, to help stop infla- 
tion and to build for post-war 
prosperity. 

The Savings Banks Association, 
in releasing these figures, states 
that no records are available as 
to how many individual War Bond 
purchases went to make up the 
total of $132,436,000 but, it points 
out, it must be considerable since 
the bulk of the sales represent E 
| bonds largely in $25 and $100 de- 
nominations. This assumption is 
further substantiated by the fact 
_that the total number of savings 
| accounts. inereased from 5,969,703 
| six months ago to 6,019,686 at the 
|end of January, an increase of 
| nearly 50,000. 


| “The spurt in War Bonds sales 
| plus: the continued increase in 
| both savings accounts and dollar 
| deposits,” the report continues, 
|“show that the home front is in- 
| creasing in strength and that more 
|of the earnings and more people 
are being used to speed victory 
| over the Axis and should spur all 
|of us at home to even greater ac- 
|}complishments to back up our 
| fighters on the front line.” 





—_— 


Money In Circulation 


The Treasury Department in 
| Washington has issued the’ cus- 


teous service. And they are 
anxious, too, to give the fastest 
possible service — especially to 


_shown the short interest. existing | tomary monthly statement show- 
at the close of the last business | ing the amount of money if cir- 
|day for each month for the last} culation after dedueting the 
| two years: | moneys held in the United States 
Treasury and by Federal Reserve 


those who need speed to help win 
the war. 

You can help them by not using 
Long Distance to war-busy cen- 
ters unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. For all your patience and 
understanding so far, many 


thanks. 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
| genthau announced: om Feb. 15 
that the tenders for $700,000,600 
of 91-day Treasury bills, to be 
dated Feb. 17 and to mature on 
May 19, 1943, which were offered 
on Feb. 12, were ‘opened at the 
Federal Reserve banks on Feb.15. 
Details of the issue follow 
Total apphied fer,-$1,114;274,000, 
Total accepted, $703,107,000." — 
Range of accepted bids: 
High, 99.935; equivalent rate of | 
discount‘ approximately 0.257% 
per annum. ee Mi 
Low, 98:905; equivalent. rate_of | 
discount , approximately -_0.376%> 
y)| per annum. 
| Average: price, 99.906; equiva-| 
‘lent rate of discount approxi- 
_mately 0.373% per annum. (50% | 
of the amount bid for at the low | 
| price was accepted.) 
| There was a maturity of a| 
similar_issue of.bills on Feb. 17, 
| in amount of $501 ,422,000. 


FBI Arrests Eight In - 
Sale Of Stolen Bonds 


The-Federal Bureau of Investi- | 
gation. has arrested eight New | 
Yorkers, ineluding-two lawyers, | 
two securities brokers and a for- | 
mer night«club owner, om charges | 
of: conspiraey to’ traffic in -stolen 
stocks and bonds. All are charged 
| with violation of the.stolen. prop- 
‘erty act; conviction -weuld carry 
|a maximum penalty of ten years’ 
imprisonment and $10,000 fine. . 

"Those arrested were: Russell 
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COME FIRST 
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498,427 


| banks and agents. The figures 


487,151 | this time are for Dec. 31, 1942, and 


537,613 | 


| show that the money in circula- 


510,969 | tion at that date (including, of 
496,892 | Course, that held in bank vaults 
478,859 | of member banks of the Federal 
487,169 | Reserve Systerm) was $15,410,130,- 


470,002 


444,745 


453,244 


365, as against $14,804,809,871 on 
Nov..30, 1942>. and $11,160,087,131 
on Dee: 31, 1941, and compares 
with -$5,698,214612 on Oct. 31, 


349.154 | 1920. Just before the outbreak of 


{ 


460,577 | 
489,223 
513,546 
530,636 | 
534,396. 
514,158 | 
*517,422 | 
532,867 | 
548,365 | 


—_—_— SI 
s. & Bank Evaluator 

. The current: isste of the Insur- 
ance and Bank Stock Evaluator, 
issued by Butler=Huff & Co. of 
Cailfornia, 210 West Seventh St., 
is now being distributed. The 
Evaluator contains a comparative 
analysis of 85 ‘insurance com- 
panies and 37 banks as. well as a 
-rief discussion of bank stocks. 


the first: World War, that is on 
June 30, 1914, the total was $3,+ 
459,434,174. 


Fifty Years With NY 


Joseph T. McDevitt, Supervisor 
of the pneumatic tube system on 
the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has completed 50 years 
of continuous service with the 
Exchange. The Quarter Century 
Club of the Exchange will cele- 
brate the occasion, and a diamond 
service pin will be presented to 
Mr. McDevitt by Emil Schram, 
President of the Exchange. 


Forty-three of the 91 members 
of the club have been. employed 
by the Exchange from 25 to 30 
years and 19 have served from 
30 to 35 years. Nineteen are in 
the 35 to 40 year class and the 
service reeords of eight employees 
range from 40 to 45 years. Run- 
ner-up to Mr. McDevitt, who is 
the seventh employee of the Ex- 
change to be awarded the half- 
century service pin, is Oscar Las- 





Copies of the Evaluator may be | 


| bad from Butler-Huff & Co. upon | 


request. ~ 


sen, head carpenter, employed 
May 26, 1895, ~ 
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Home Insurance Go. of New York 
Reports On 1942 Operating Results 
its 90th annual financial statement made 


The company. in 


' public Feb. 16, reveals net premiums written during the year 1942 | 


of $61,749,316, a decrease of $9,328,748 as compared with the pre- 
mium volume in 194l1—a decrease due entirely to the drop in auto- 
mobile business. Automobile business declined $20,130,779, while 
premium income for other lines increased $10,802,031. 

Total admitted assets on Dec,® 








-Tomorrow’s Markets — 
Walter Whyte | 


|. (Continued from page 653) | 
_bougnt. ‘here is only one ex- | 


ception to the rule—the war. 
% 7 ae 


SLANG RAISES YASS SLA LSS SISIIIAPE 


Wars bring rapid military | 





31, 1942, were $116,983,481 com- 
pared with $123,976,772 at the end 
of 1941. 

Asset items in the balance sheet 
are as follows: Cash, $20,215,068; 
U. S. Government bonds, $12,378,- 
338; all other bonds and stocks, 
$71,248,522; first mortgage loans, 
$383,779: real estate; $3,879,315; 
agents’ balances, less than 90 days’ 
due (premiums uncollected), $7,- 
666,305; reinsurance recoverable 
on. losses already paid to policy- 
holders, $1,076,289; other admitted 
assets, $135,861. 

Liabilities include reserve for 
unearned premiums, $49,707,620; 
reserve for losses, $11,017,422; re- 
serve for taxes, $4,521,522; reserve 
for miscellaneous accounts, $813,- 
505; and funds held under rein- 
surance treaties, $59,045. Total 
liabilities, except capital, which 
remains unchanged at $15,000,000, 
were $66,119,115: Surplus as 
regards policyholders was $50,- 


000 Were paid by the company 
during the year, or $1.60 per share 
on the $5 par value stock. The 
company was founded in 1853 and 
has missed only one year (1872) 
in paying of dividends. Omission 
of dividends in that year was the 
result'of the Chicago fire which 
occurred in the latter part of 1871. 


In connection with the report, | 


President. Harold V. Smith com- 
mented that “fire insurance con- 
tinues to play a vital role on the 
home front, Months before our 
entrance into the war, the ‘indus- 
try which protects..other indus- 
tries’ had quietly and effectively 
thrown its inspection and engi- 
neering. facilities into the task of 
helping to safeguard the indus- 
trial plants of the nation from 
sabotage and carelessness. Losses 
in manpower and essential mate- 
rials which would have been 
equivalent to serious military re- 
verses have thus been prevented; 
substantial savings to taxpayers 





864,365. 
Dividends amounting to $4,800,- 


likewise effected.” 





The Market 


“Dorks Up” 


To the accompaniment of substantially heavier trading, share 
prices have during the last few days worked their way up to higher 


levels. 
stocks, particularly in the utility 


The activity in the main has been confined to lower -priced 


group, and this has given rise to 


comments in many quarters that the “market leadership” is not of a 


confidence-begetting type. 


Why has the volume of share® 


trading increased so impressively 
in recent days? Many answers 
are advanced, but as is usual with 
a reasonably sweeping movement 
of this type, there is probably no 
one definite and exclusive answer. 


A, B and C may purchase 
equities because they are con- 
vinced that we are in for a spell 
of inflation of greater or lesser 
degree. D and E may be invest- 
ing idle cash resources because 
they ‘contemplate an, earlier-than- 
expeeted termination,of the war. 
F and G may have. been impressed 
by the conservative swing.of last 
November’s elections and the cur- 
rent independent attitude of Con- 
gress. X and Y may feel that 
some type of Ruml plan will 
finally be adopted and that the 
cash they had put aside, ear- 
marked, for payment of 1942 
taxes can now safely be put to 
work in the old American tradi- 
tion of trying to make money 
with money. And _ strangely 
enough, some individuals were 
impressed by the _ story that 
“broke” on February 7th, indicat- 
ing that the SEC was in pos- 
session of a comprehensive plan 
looking toward the closing of the 
New York Stock Exchange if a 
boom developed, and these in- 
dividuals, in the manner of many 
consumers, wanted to stock up 
with equities before they were 
“rationed” in any way, shape, 
form or manner. 

All of these, we presume, are 
good and valid reasons for pur- 
chasing equities. But perhaps to 
them should be added the gen- 
eral and most convincing argu- 
ment of all; viz. that many of us, 
thorough-going believers in equi- 
ties, a year ago feared that a long 
war might bring drastic changes 
in our economy and today, with 
the possibility that the war will 
terminate in six months to a year, 
begin to believe that the Ameri- 
can economic way of life may not 
emerge from -the cataclysm too 
much altered. 

We have no particular comment 
to make on the so-called type of 
leadership; the low priced utili-| 
ties that have been so active. In} 
itself that does not seem to us too 





important. But we must confess 
that with a new tax bill in the 





offing strength in many types of 
utility equities may not make too 
much sense. . For if the normal 
corporate tax rate is to be in- 
creased from 40% to 50% or 55%, 
the impact of the increase will be 
keenly felt by the utility industry. 
Many types of companies en- 
gaged in war work are already 
up to the tax ceiling and changes 
in rates are to them more or less 
academic. This, however, is not 
true of operating utilities; so that 
if the Treasury is going to recom- 
mend, and if Congress is to adopt, 
an increased normal~ tax rate 
schedule, we may find that the 


current up-move of utility equi- | 
ties will be a case of marching | 
up the hill and very promptly | 


marching down again. 
3 %* * 


From the President of 
Dartmouth College 


“There is nothing more dis- 
couraging than to hear it said that 
if Hitler could be assassinated, 
everything would be all right. 
We've got to do more than that. 
We've go to assassinate an idea.” 


Short-Term Market Comment 


Assuming a list well propor- 
tioned as to Government bonds 
and corporate equities, we would 
be inclined to liquidate common 
stocks in “homeopathic doses” if 
the market continues week by 
week to forge ahead into higher 
ground. Moreover, in mildly 
diluting the equity portion of a 
list, we would follow the well 
established mercantile practice of 
attempting first to liquidate one’s 
least desirable holdings. — Ralph 
E. Samuel & Co. 


American Business Credit 


Situation Interesting 


Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., 120 


Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared an interesting memo- 


randum on American Business. 
of | 


Credit Corporation, copies 
which. may be had from the firm 
upon request. 

A memorandum on Quaker City 
Cold Storage Co. 5s of 1953 is now 
in preparation by Hill, Thompson 
& Co., Inc., and will be ready for 
distribution by them shortly. 


‘manoeuvres that no one can 
foresee. Plans of either side 
often go awry. The news of 


‘major victories or defeats can 


\jolt the market out of any 
trend with a violence which 
must be guarded against. 

& * » 


For the practical market 


‘follower there is only one| 


such defense—a stop. But 


| like the Maginot Line it is not | 


infallible. A certain price 
followed by too many people 
will almost certainly guar- 
_antee not only its breaching, 
but frequently open the gates 
to a drop that may run deeper 
than originally expected. I 
_am fully aware of these possi- 
bilities. Still the stop is a 
_good method to follow. 


os 3k % 


| The professional seldom 
‘uses actual stops. He has 
mental stops. He determines 
beforehand at what price he 
will sell and frequently jas a 
good idea whether such’ price 
will hold long before it is 
threatened. His method is 
impossible for the rank and 
file. It hasn’t the time or the 
skill to apply it. So readers 


along, not with mental, but 
actual stops. What these 
stocks to which these stops 
‘apply are can be determined 
_in reading last week’s column. 
'They are the same. And until 
they are brokén the advice to 
hold positions” 
effect.» 





7% 


Bo a ok 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 
[The views 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


| Chronicle, They are presented as 
‘those of the author only.] 


expressed 


International Paper Offers 
Interesting Situation 


International Paper Co. offers 
attractive possibilities, according 
to a detailed memorandum issued 
by Jacques Coe & Co., 39 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading Exchanges. 


may be secured upon request from 
Jacques Coe & Co. 





The Penthouse Club 


30 CENTRAL PARE SOUTE 
Adjoining The Plaza 


A most unique restaurant in 
a beautiful location, overlooking 


Central Park to the north. 


Serving best food, shilfully 
prepared, 


Entertainment after 11 P. M. 


Telephone PLaza 3-6910 














of this column will have to go 


continues in| 
} 


in this) 


Copies | 
of this interesting memorandum | 








He likes Railroads, Gold Mines and Old 
Schenley, America’s Best-liked BOND. 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey - 100 Proof - This Whiskey is G Years Old - Stagg-Finch Distillers Corp., W. Y. C. 


UP-TOWN AFTER THREE 


By BILL SMITH 





STAGE 


“Ask My Friend Sandy,” a farce comedy by Stanley Young. Pre- 
sented by Alfred de Liagre, Jr., at the Biltmore Theatre, N. Y. Roland 
Young with Norman Lloyd and Margaret Sargent head the cast. 
(Reviewed Monday, Feb. 8, 1943). . . . There is probably an excuse 
for this so-called farce but what it is escapes me. It has been sug- 
gested that it is really a satire. But the playwright..either doesn’t 
know what satire is or simply isn’t articulate enough to present it 
properly. The story has to do with a well-heeled book publisher with 
a wife who frequents a USO canteen. One day she invites a lone- 
some soldier to their home. The soldier, a brash, opinionated young 
man, is a glib talker who knows everything about why the last war 
was fought and how economic changes will affect society after this 
war. His personal mission is to convince people of means to give 
up their money and go back to what he calls “fundamentals.” Need- 
less to add, the publisher does just that. As a result his wife leaves 
him, he loses his furniture, resigns from his firm, and becomes one 
of New York’s most popular cab drivers because he always forgets 
to put the flag down on the meter. To give it the added twist the 
| publisher once wrote a book about how to live on less. And wonders 
| upon wonders, this now forgotten book suddenly hits the list of besi 
| sellers. So just as our once rich publisher is reduced to a diet of 
| Olives, royalties from the book start pouring it, putting him back into 
| the economic ro Sees The kindest thing one can say about the 
| whole thing is that Roland Young plays the addie-brained-publisher. 
But even his -brittle nonsense, his unquestioned abilities,and his 
clipped British accent can’t pull the thing out of the morass. Sandy 
is played by Nerman Lloyd, an obnoxious visionary, who is Obviously 
stationed at am-army camp (he wears an army uniform) but spends 
all his time in the N. Y. apartment of the publisher. The rest of the 
cast does as well as can be expected. Yet the whole thing adds up 
to a play that is one-third irritating and two-thirds soporific. 





AROUND NEW YORK TOWN 


Rationing and shortage of manpower has already made its dent 
on the New York hot spots. Food is higher, portions are smaller and 
service has deteriorated. This is particularly true of places which 

| cater to Seotch-and-soda people. The only places that are maintain- 

ing their standards are those high grade restaurants that depend on 
good food and good service rather than on the elbow-bending set for 
| their popularity. Among them is the Penthouse with its woodburn- 
ing fireplace and panoramic view set high above Central Park where 
Gining is still a rite, not a rote. . . . Hank Ladd tells the silly about 
the carrier pigeon leisurely flying from the Russian front with a mes- 
sage for Hitler about the latest Russian victory. Suddenly it was 
jostled by another pigeon who bawled out, “Get a move on. I’m 
carrying the denial.” .. . And Neal O’Hara comes through with the 
one of the six-foot-five soldier who climbed into a chair and asked 
for shoe shine. The tiny bootblack took one look at the vast expanse 
of shoes and yelled, “Hey Joe, lend me a hand, I’ve got an army con- 
tract.” 





circumstances under which these 
relationships will be lawful. 


Exemption Extended Under) 


Holding Company Act 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced on Feb. 9 
the adoption of an amendment to 
Rule U-70 (a) (7) under the 
Holding Company Act extending 
until March 1, 1944, the exemption 
| provided under such rule. 


The Commission’s action was 


explained as follows: 


“Section 17 (c) of the Act 


makes it unlawful for a registered 


holding company or any of its 


| subsidiaries to have as an officer 


or director any person who serves 
in a similar capacity for a bank, 
trust company, investment banker, 
;or similar financial institution. 
Rule U-70 sets forth the limited 





“Paragraph (a) (7) of Rule 
U-70 provides a limited exemp- 
tion for a person (1) whose only 
financial connection is with one 
or more commercial banking in- 
stitutions having their principal 
offices within the State in which 
the registered holding company, 
or its subsidiary, conducts at least 
90% of its public utility opera- 
tions and in which such person 
resides, and (2) who is originally 
elected to his position in such 
company prior to April 1, 1939, 
under an order approved by the 
Public Service Commission of 
such State. It is the exemption 


under this paragraph which is ex- 
tended until March 1, 1944.” 
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Calendar of New Security Flotations 





Following is a list of issues whose registration state- 
ments were filed less than twenty days ago. These issues 


are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- 
tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 
is twenty days after filing except in the case of the secur- | 
ities of certain toreign public authorities which normally | 


become effective in seven days. 


These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30. 


P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930(b). 


Offerings will rarely be made before the day follow- 


* 


ing. 





TUESDAY, FEB. 23 


COMMODORE APARTMENT HOTEL, INC. 

Barnet L. Rosset, Charles J. Young and 
Louis J. Borinstein, as trustees under a 
certain trust agreement dated as of March 
15, 1933, have filed a statement with the 


| to $3,815,235. During this period the com- 
| pany 
by bank loans which at Dec. 
amounted to $8,500,009. Proceeds of these 
loans were added to tae company’s cash 
balances and were used to finance in part 
the increases referred to. It is expected 
that the proceeds from the sale of stock 


financed its needs for cash in part | 
1942, | 





>= | 





, Offering—Registrant proposes to offer 
the participating preferred sheres regis- 
tered, at $100 per share. The entire amount 
of the consideration received shall 
| credited to capital account. It is not pro- 
posed to pay any commissions or under- 
the sate of 


| writing fees with respect to 
of proposed 


the stock. Approximate date 
public offering Nev. 25, 1942 

Underwriting—There is no 
of any kind with respect to the sale or 
|wnderwriting of the securities registered 

Preceeds—Wil! be used principally in 
the acquisition of similar types of business 
$700,000; 
pose of stabilizing inventory $250,000; to 
| and profit-sharing plans for its employees 
| $900,000; 
farm properties $200,000, 
tional working capital $75,700 

Registration Statement No. 2-5059. Form 
A-2. (11-14-42) 

Hearing on suspension of registration 
set for Dec. 15, 1942, as SEC states it has 
reasonable cause to believe that statement 
includes “‘untrue statements of material 
facts”’ 


be ; 


commitment | 


additional farm lands $750,000; | 
trucks $100,000; raw commodities for pur- | 


in reduction of indebtedness on | 
and for addi- | 


company reserves the right to reduce the 
number of common shares to be included 
each unit of class A stock 

Preceeds will be used for working capita, 

Registration Statement No. 2-4968. Form 
4-1. ¢3-18-42) 

Registratien Statement effective 11 a.m. 
| (EWT) on Dec. 22, 1942, as of 5:30 p.m. 
| (EWT) on Dec. 8, 1942. 


DEALER . 
BRIEFS 


Chicago, Iil. 


Price scales on recent new munici- 
‘pal bond offerings are further in- 
| dications to us 
‘names have apparently reached 
‘some sort of a price ceiling, while 
prices of less than top quality bonds 


provide funds for payments under pension | 


that top-quality. 


SEC for voting trust certificates represent- 
ing a maximum of 4,327 shares of common 
Stock, par value $50 per share, for the 
Commodore Apartment Hotel, Inc. 
Address—Address of trustees Suite 315, 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago. Com- 
modore Apartment Hotel, Inc., located at 
3440 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Business—Apartment hotel. 


Offering—On or about Feb. 15, 
Certificates are already outstanding in 
the hands of registered holders, and it is 
p to extend the trust for five 
‘years from March 15, 1943, with certain 
amendments in agreement 


Registration Statement No. 2-5090. Form | 


F-1 (2-4-43) 


SATURDAY, FEB. 27 
CENTRAL STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Central Steel & Wire Co. 
registration statement with the SEC cover- 
ing 125,000 shares of common stock, par 
value $5 per share. 


certain stockholders. 

Address—3000 West 5lst St., Chicago. 

Business—The company is in the busi- 
ness of the warehousing, initial processing 
and distribution of sieei and nonferrous 
metals, and the represetitation of mills on 
a commission basis. 

Offering—Offering price to the pblic 
will be supplied by amendment. It | is 
expected to offer the stock as soon after 
tne effective date of the registration state- 
ment as possible. The shares to pe oliered 
are at present outstanding and are to be 
offered for the following accounts: H. R. 
Curran 108,743 shares and Mandel Lowen- 
stine 16,257 shares. Mr. Curran is at 
present president and director of the com- 
pany. He has delivered te the company 
his resignation as a director and presi- 
dent to be effective upou the sale to the 


underwriters of the common stock offered lic. will be $5:50 per share, for a total of | 


hereunder. Statement says that it is anti- 
cipated that immediately upon the com- 
pletion of such sale, Mr. Lowenstine who 
is at present executive 


dent and director of the company. 
Underwriting — The underwriters 


1943. | 


has filed a | 


The stock is already | 
issued and is being sold for the account of 


vice-president, | : 
treasurer and director, will become presi- | Vestment by the corporation of the pro- 


are | DY its directors. 


will be applied to the reduction of the 
company’s bank loans. If the company 
poets the debentures referred to, to the 
; extent required, the net proceeds from the 





| sale thereof will be applied to 
| ment of the unpaid balance of these loans 
| and the remainder of such net proceeds 
| will be added to the general working cap- 
| ital of the company. 

Registration Statemext No. 2-5092. Form 
| A-2 (2-9-43). 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list cf issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown te us. 














AMPAL-AMERICAN PALESTINE 
TRADING CORP. 

Ampal-American Palestine Trading Corp. 
has filed a registration statement with 
preferred, 


| the SEC for 182,000 shares 4% 
| cumulative non-voting 
| $5 per share 

Address—i440 Broadway, New York City 
Business—The corporation was organized 
for the purpose of developing trade rela- 


| tions between the United States and Pales- | 


tine and its surrounding territories; to 
, assist in the development of the economic 
| resources of Palestine and to afford finan- 


| cial aid to commercial, banking, credit, in- | 
| dustrial and agricultural enterprises, co- | 


| operative and otherwise, in and relating 
| to Palestine. Company was organized Feb. 
| 6, 1942, in New York. 
Underwriting—There are no underwrit- 
ers. The securities will be sold through 
the efforts of the directors and employees 
of the issuer 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 


$1,001,000. Date of proposed public offer- 
ing is Dec. 1, 1942 
Proceeds—A number of schemes for in- 


ceeds of this issue have been considered 
No final decisions have 


Paul H. Davis & Co. and Bacon, Whipple | 2€®m. reached, and no commitments have 


& Co., both of Chicago, each with a total 
of 62,500 shares. Suv} 
and conditions the underwriters agree 


oct to certain terms | , : . 
to | tors believe that the corporation could 


been made, except that, in a general way, 
and subject to re-examination, the direc- 


purchase the common stock at $7 per share | with profit to itself and with substantia! 


from the selling stockholders. 
Proceeds—To the selling stockholders. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5091. Form 
A-2 (2-8-43). 


SUNDAY, FEB. 28 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LTD., INC. 
Philip Morris & Co., Lid., Inc., has filed 


165,176 shares of ‘common stock, par $10 
per share, and 893,996 full and fractional 
share subscription ‘warrants evidencing 
rights to subscribe for such common stock. 


| de 
. m | 
a registration statement .with tne sxC ior | 


|; Oenefit to the economic organization of 
| Palestine, make investments for the pur- 
| poses indicated in its organization 


Registration Statement No. 2-5061. Form | 


A-1. 
Amendment 


(11-19-42) 


filed Jan. 28, 1943, 
rwriter 
Amendment filed Jan. 


effective date. 


12, 1943, to defer 


| P. L. ANDREWS CORP. 


Fs ase 


Address—119 Fifth Ave., New York City. tion statement with the SEC for $360,000 


the business 

cigarettes 
principal 

under the 


Business—-Engaged in 
manufacturing and selling 
smoking tobaccos. Company's 
product is the cigarette sold 


of | first 
and | series A, maturing 


| 


mortgage convertible 542% bonds 


serially 
1957. 
Address—-7800 Cooper 


Ave., Glendale 


brand name Philip Morris (English Blend), | New York, N. Y. 


sales of which constituted 
92%4% of total net sales for 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1942, and 
93'4‘> for the nine nionths ended Dec. 
31, 1942. 
Offering—As 


net 
mately 


soon as practicable 
ment. Present holders of common stock 
are to be offered right to subscribe to the 
new common at the rate of one share of 
new common for each 8'2 shares of com- 
mon held. Subscription price is to be 
supplied by amendmea?. 


approxi- | 
the | 


after ; 
the effective date of the registration state- | Primarily 


Such rights are | 


Business—General character of the bus!l- 


| ness done by the corporation is the design, | 
|; development, manufacture and sale of paper 
| packaging and wrapping materials 


forms of envelopes, folders, 
folding boxes and containers. 
because of the nature of the 
plant and products of the corporation, it 
| is anticipated that the war or conditions 
| arising therefrom will not alter substan- 
tially the general character of the business 


variety of 
wrappers, 


| or products of the corporation 
Underwriting—No firm commitment has | 


granted to holders of common stock of | been made to take any of the securities 


record at 3 p. m. on the date of issue of 
the prospectus. 

Statement says the board of directors 
intends to authorize the sale of an issue 
of 20-year 3% debeniures, due March 1, 
1963, in an aggregaie face amount of 
approximately $6,000,000. The company 
intends to sell such debentures shortly 
after the expiration of the rights te sub- 
scribe to the common stock offered hereby. 

Underwriting — Lehman Brothers and 
Glore, Forgan & Co., of New York, head 
an underwriting group which has agreed 
to purchase {rom the company such shares 
of stock as shall not be subscribed fer by 
stockholders. Price to be paid by the 
underwriters for the shares and the offer- 
ing price to the public will be supplied by 
amendment. 

Preceeds—During the nine months ended 


Dec. 31, 1942, the company’s cash require- | 


ments have substantialiy increased. Dur- 


registered, but P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., 
New York City, is the principal under- 
writer, as defined in the Securities Act of 
1933 

Offering—The securities will be offered 


at prices ranging from 99% to 102% de- | 


pending upon maturity date 


s—Net proceeds will be used to | 


discharge a proposed demand bank loan, 
to reimburse the corporation for machinery 
acquired and balance for such additional 
production facilities as are needed. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5058. Form | 


A-2. (10-28-42) 


Request for withdrawal of specified 


| material filed Nov. 18, 1942 


Amendment filed Feb. 4, 1943, to defer 
effective date 





| CURTISS CANDY Co. 
| Curtiss Candy Co. has filed registration > 
| Statement with 


the SEC covering 30,000 


ing the period from Merch 31, 1942, to | shares of participating preferred stock, par 


Dec. 31, 1942, its inventories rose from 


$53.080.487 to $66,406,27C, its net accounts | 
receivable rose from $C,209.719 to. $9,011,- } 
investments in property, ! 


058, and its net 
Plant and equipment rose from $3,650,663 


value $100 
Address—622 Diversey 
Business—Company is 

and leading cundy and 

facturers in the United 


confection 
States 


manu- 


the pay- | 


‘continue to move up, narrowing the 
‘gap between the two. It appears 
'that buyers are indicating a will- 
as ae tte Bs : lingness to forego some quality for 

ec. 1, , an 7, shares of com- . : r 
mon stock, without par value. Of the |@ slightly better yield. Low pre 
stock registered, 35,715 shares will be|mium, short maturities are becom- 
j reserved for issuance upon exercise of |img difficult to find. — W. O. 

i ights with s t h - . ° 

conversion rights with respect to the de Kurtz, Jr., American National 


; bentures, and the remaining 11,500 shares | : 
| will be offered for sale. Company states Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 


that it is possible that due to future ad- | cago. 
justments in the conversion price, tee | 
now anticipated, more than 35,715 shares . : : H 

| will be required for issuance upon exercise Our retail department pig Sines 
of conversion rights, and it is intended |a good demand for sound dividend 


| that present statement shall cover, such paying stocks, with somewhat of 


DEERFIELD PACKING CORP. 

Deerfield Packing Corp. has filed a reg- 
istration statement with the SEC for §$1,- 
250,000 5% sinking fund debentures due 





stock, par value | 


states 
that Abraham Dickenstein may be an un- 


Andrews Corp. has filed a registra- | 


from 1943 to | 


in aj} 


Parkway, Chicago 
one of the largest | 


quired for issuance upon exercise of the 
conversion rights. 

Address——-Bridgeton, N. J. 

Business—-Company is engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of quick-frozen vege- 
|} tables. The major portion of its frozen 
products is quick-frozen by the Birdseye 
process, but the company has developed 
|}and uses other processes for quick-freez- 
ing for customers who require large pack- 
ages of frozen vegetables or loose frozen 
commodities. 

Offering—Offering price to the public 
of the debentures and shares of common 
stock will be furnished by amendment. 

Underwriting—-E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
is prineipal. underwriter for the deben- 
tures with others to be named by amend- 
ment. E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., is 
named underwriter for the common stock. 

Proceeds—-About $487,000 of the net pro- 
ceeds trom the sale of the debentures and 
common stock are to be used to discharge 
the balance of $480,000 due on a bank 
loan in the amount of $600,000, togethe) 
with accrued interest and premium there- 
|} On. Balance are to be added to the com- 
| pany’s genera! funds. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5078. Form 
| A-2. (12-29-42) 

Amendment filed Feb. 5, 
| effective date. 


| pLonma POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Florida Power & Light Co. registerce 
| with SEC $45,000,000 First Moertgag: 
oonds, due Oct. 1, 1971; $10,000,000 Sink. 
ing Pound Debentures. due Oct. 1, 1956 
|} and 140.000 shares Cumulative Preferreé 
| Stock, $100 Par. Interest rates on the 
Bonds and Debentures, and the dividenc 
rate on the preferred stock, will be sup. 
| plied by amendment 

aoe 8. E. Second Ave., Miami 








1943, to defer 


Business—-This subsidiary of America: 
Power & Light (Electric Bond & Share 
System) is an operating public utility en- 
gaged principally in generating, transmit. 
ting, distributing and selling electric en- 
ergy (also manufacture and sale of gas) 
| serving most of the territory along the 
| east coast of Florida (with exception of 
the Jacksonville area), and other portions 
of Florida 

Underwriting ana urfermg—The securi. 
tles registered are to be sold by compan) 
|under the competitive bidding Rule U-5( 
| ef the SEC’s Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. Names of underwriters and 
price to public, will be supplied by post- 
effective amendment to registration state- 
ment 

Proceeds will be applied as follows 
$53,170,000 to redeem at 102%, the $62,- 
000,000 of company’s First Mortgage 5s of 
1954; $15,693,370 to redeem at $110 per 
share, the 142,667 shares of company’! 
$7 preferred stock, no par. Further de- 
|talls to be 
amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 32-4845. Form 
A2 ‘(9-17-41) 

Amendment filed Feb. 8, 1943, 
effective date 


to defer 


| (NTERIM FINANCE CORP. 

Interim Finance Corp. filed a registra- 
tion statement with the SEC for 39,912 
shares class A stock, $25 par; and 25,232 
shares common stock, $1 par 

Address—33 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
' Basiness—Primary function of company 
4s to loan money to enterprises whose debt 
/and/or capital structures are being ad- 
justed or reorganized by its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, H. M. Preston & Co. A second 
ary function is to loan money, with funds 
not used in its primary function, to pro- 
'vide “interim” or intermediate financing 
to enterprises until the financial positions 
of the borrower or a change in genera) 
capital markets open avenues for longer- 
term borrowing from customary sources 

Underwriter—H. M. Preston & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is the sole underwriter. The 
underwriting commission is $8 per unit 

Offering—The ciass A stock is to be 
sold in units of 4 shares, at a price of 
$110 per unit, With at least the first 900 
units, there will be included with each 
‘unit 4 shares of common stock; thereafter 


additional shares, of any, aS may be re- | 


supplied by post-effective | 


‘an inquiry for so-called ‘inflation 
| hedges.” High grade insurance 
stocks are moving with an ever ex- 
panding group of customers. Spec- 
‘ulative preferreds have proven 
‘salable. A considerable majority 
'percentage of sales are for cash. 
‘Our trading department is active 
in a wide list of over-the-counter 
issues. We have been particularly 
isuccessful in placing both retail 
‘and wholesale many substantial 
blecks of listed and unlisted is- 
‘sues. — Walter W. Cruttenden, 
|Cruttenden & Co. 


'Imsistent demand which has been 
‘in evidence since the first of the 
year has produced steadily advanc- 
|ing prices and accelerated activity 
in the high grade State and Mu- 
‘nicipal bond market. Currently 
‘there is encouraging evidence that 
‘the strength which first made its 
appearance in short maturities is 
spreading into longer bonds.— 
Frank. McNair, Executive Vice- 
President, Harris Trust and Sav- 
‘ings Bank. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


|'With relief to all for the prompt 
‘and successful subscription of the 
‘December quota of war bonds, it 
has been gratifying to us to note 
on the part of individual customers 
a more responsive attitude toward 
offerings of investment securities. 
| This buying interest together with 


'the scarcity of supply of good divi- : 


dend paying local stocks can, we 
think, be regarded as a favorable 
‘influence on prices.—Thomas H. 
Temple, President, Thomas H. 
Temple Company. 

: NOME Cad Sa 


‘J. S. Bache Announces 
New Brokerage Service 


A new departure in brokerage 
service accommodation is being 
announced by J. S. Bache & Co., 
36 Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, one of the largest se- 
curities and commodities broker- 
age firms in the country. Effec- 
tive this week, the offices of the 





Antonio, Binghamton and Sche- 
nectady will remain open on <er- 
tain specified days each week un- 
til. 9 or 9:30 p.m. in order to take 
care of the needs of clients whose 
wartime activities make it diffi- 
cult for them to look after their 
investments during normal work- 
ing hours. 

Certain of the offices above- 
mentioned will remain open, to 
| start, one day a week, while in 
‘the case of Binghamton the office 
‘there is announcing that it will 
remain open on Tuesday and 
| Thursday evenings. If the plan is 





firm in Cleveland, Cincinnati, San: 


a success, the firm will adopt 
similar night hours for all of its 
offices in 35 cities. 

In announcing this new depar- 
ture, J. S. Bache & Co., state: 

‘Due to war work and related 
activities, many of our clients and 
other investors are unable to 
transact business during normal 
hours, and for their convenience 
we have decided to keep certain 
offices open one. or two evenings 
each week. Our staff will be on 
hand to accept subscriptions for 
war bonds and to discuss other 
investment problems with you. 
If you are not already acquainted 
with our facilities and the scope 
of. our activities. we shall be 
pleased to have you come in and 
visit our offices.” , 

According to Sam H. Sampliner, 
one of the resident managers of 
J. S. Bache & Co.’s Cleveland of- 
fice, the experiment has proved 
to possess definite possibilities, 
with the extended office hours 
resulting in some new accounts 
and several phone calls to discuss 
investment problems. 


More Secondary Offerings 
Than Special Offerings 
Shields Study Shows 


becondary, or “off-board” of- 
ferings of blocks of securities held 
first place both in number of 
distributions and number of 
shares sold in this manner as com- 
pared with special offerings on 
the floor of the Stock Exchange 
during the year 1942, according 
to the latest review of special of- 
ferings and secondary market dis- 
tributions prepared by Shields & 
Co., 44 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. The compila- 
tion, issued in pamphlet form, is 
| the only compendium ofits kind 
made to encompass the offerings 
of all forms. , 

It shows that in 1942, 220 of- 
ferings of both types were made, 
of which 80 were special offerings 
on the Exchange and 140 were 


off-board transactions. Total 
shares distributed by both proc 
esses was 3,545,432 compared with 
a total trading volume of. 125,- 
677,963 shares on the Exchange 
for the year. Special offerings 
(covered 851,093 shares and sec- 
|ondary . distributions 2,694,339 
Shares. In 1941 a total of 235 
distributions of both kinds were 
made, involving 8,861,095 shares, 
compared with trading volume on 
the Exchange in the same year of 
' 170,603,671 shares. 
The 1942 secondaries and spe- 
|cials accounted for 2.8% of total 
|trading volume. Of this total 
“specials” accounted for .7% and 
| “secondaries” 2.1%. In 1941, sec- 
'ondaries accounted for 5.2% and 
in 1940 the percentage was 1.2% 
| of total trading volume. 

The Stock Exchange revised its 
rules early in 1942 to permit its 
members to make special offerings 
at a net price to the purchaser on 
the floor of the Exchange of 
blocks of listed securities tod 
large to be absorbed in the day- 
to-day trading. 


Walter Kidde Situation 
Looks Attractive | 

Wyeth & Co., 40 Wall Street; 
New York City, membérs of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange, have 
an interesting report and_litera- 
ture available on Walter Kidde & 
Co., Inc., which they will be glad 
to send upon request. Copies may 
also be had from the firm’s main 
office at 647 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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- Railroad Bonds For Institutional Investment | 


_A Letter From A Widely Respected Senior Investment 
Executive of One of Our Leading Institutions 


Since I am firmly convinced that the prices of many underlying 
railroad bonds are purely temporary and depressed because of the 
combination of circumstances that are not adequately measured or 
understood, it is my belief that they will recover in due course of 


time. 


As you understand, I am referring primarily to underlying first 


mortgage liens which have dem- 
onstrated earning power. It is my 
belief that the railroad industry 
is the backbone of transportation 
and must be coordinated with 
other agencies. It is the most eco- 
nomical method of bulk transpor- 
tation and will serve this. purpose 
for a considerable time to come. 
In spite of the record in the 30’s 
the industry had earning power. 

I find that there are roads of 
good credit, roads of medium 
eredit, roads of poor credit that 
remain solvent, and of course the 
bankrupts. I find that operating 
differences were not so great as is 
the -public impression. Some of 
the borderline roads where good 
securities are selling at low prices 
present an interesting picture on 
analysis. I have come to the con- 
clusion that most of these bigger 


Systems compare reasonably with) 


tne few systems that have main- 
tained their credit, except for one 
factor and that is the drain of 
funded debt. However, hada tere 
been only the anderlying bonds 
of the weaker roads, earnings 
would have looked very different 
and would have corresponded 
closely to the showing of roads 
with good credit. 

I am. convinced that there is a 
future for the railroads. Efficien- 
cies have increased tremendously 
and I do not believe that the tech- 
nological development has ended. 
As to taxes, the roads apparently 
have some advantage and these of 
course apply to all other indus- 
tries. It therefore seems to me 
that if careful analysis indicates 
that underlying liens of the kind 
that I refer to have demonstrated 
real earning power during the last 
12 years, there is every proba- 
bility that they will continue to 
have earning power. 

As a matter of checking my 
ideas, I have made various com- 
parisons from all of the invest- 
ment standards with which I am 
familiar with bonds of recognized 
standing. Some of these results 
were amazing even to myself and 
I think will startle most people. 
It is interesting, for example, to 
see that a first mortgage bond 
which is selling at approximately 
par followed by a junior bond 
selling in the 60’s, in the case of a 
road which has never failed to 
earn its entire charges and which 
has had no maturity problems for 
many years, can be compared with 
a well known utility bond selling 
at a 2.75% basis, with every indi- 
cation that the rail bond is much 
the superior security. To arrive at 
this conclusion one must take into 
account what has been going on 
in reorganization procedure. While 
we are waiting for the Supreme 
Court to clarify the _ situation, 
everything to date indicates that 
priorities are recognized and that 
a moderate well secured mortgage 
is either undisturbed or satisfied 
before junior debt. 

If we drop down to bonds sell- 
ing at substantial discounts, we 
can find many examples of the 
same thing. As an investor I think 
judgment is warped by looking at 
a discount and saying that one is 
buying a $1,000 bond. If I pay 60 
for a good 4 or 442% bond, I am 
investing $600 and my primary 
interest is to get back my $600 
plus interest. Compound interest 
does strange and wonderful things 
and, as you know, has taken up 
most of the slack where any 
reasonable judgment has been ex- 
ercised. Should the discount bond 
pan out at par, some day we 
would have a handsome “bonus.” 


The higher interest received on- 
the dollars invested will make al- | 


most a weird comparison with re- 


. - _ 


| sulis obtained in the beaten track. 
|It is interesting to observe that a 
| current return of 7% received for 
|18 years compounded at only 
242% would give an accumulation 
of. interest which would wipe out 
the original investment and still 
leave 245% interest compounded 
at that rate in the assets. 

I use “X” 4%s which were re- 
cently selling at about 50. That is, 
of course, a 9% current return on 


failed to earn its interest charges. 
It is not the best security of this 
type but shows the absurd possi- 
bilities: Although I believe that 
this bond should survive reorgan- 
ization, although with an extend- 


ed maturity, I then look to see’! 


what might happen if I am too 
ambitious. The pattern of reorgan- 
ization, which is the worst that I 
believe is offered by the approxi- 
mately 30 plans which have gone 
through the ICC, would give at 
least a $500 4% bond plus some 
other paper. Such a new bond 
would never have failed to earn 
more than twice its. interest 
charges and on the average would 
earn a very wide margin. I would 
therefore have most of my money 
back and still the additional 
junior securities for what they 
might be worth. In the meantime 
I am sure of getting a few coupons 
at the 9% rate and this interest 
collection will be compounded in 
our assets. The results are worth 
thinking about. Even should in- 
terest be passed for several years 
/on these underlying bonds, actual 
/experience shows very satisfac- 
| tory results from the interest ac- 
| count, 

These investment opportunities, 
with certain different angles each 
time, appear every so often. It is 
easy to refer you to the attitude 
toward many public utility bonds 
10 years ago. A great many of 
these bonds sold below 60 for one 
or more years. Excuses were 
varied. Most institutional trus- 
tees or officers were frightened 
and few, if any, would have 
thought of touching such securi- 
ties. During the last three years 
the same keen judgment has been 
exercised in buying from 3-3°4% 
coupons of the same companies at 
premiums. The fashion had 
changed. A price of par meant 
that nobody had to think and we 
all scrambled to buy. Few of 
these bonds compare in any in- 
vestment analysis with some 20 or 
more rail bonds that have been 
going begging. 

That is my story and I am still 
trying to find the answer which 
says my reasoning is all wrong. I 
have tried to maintain an open 
mind. I am not using 1942 results 
as my criterion as I regard this 
as only an extraordinary period 
but one which fattens up the 
kitty. 





Yours Sincerely, 
(Lack of space made it unfortu- 
nately necessary to omit certain 
portions of this highly construc- 
tive letter.) 


The above letter appeared in 
Homer & Co.’s Bond Bulletin of 
Feb. 1. 


Janney In New Connection 

(Special to The Financial Chronicie: 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ver- 
non W. Janney has become asso- 
ciated with Protected Investors of 
America, 210 West Seventh St. 
Mr. Janney was recently with 
Quincy Cass Associates. In the 
past he was with Hopkins, 
Hughey & Anderson and was 
| President of Janney-Witherspoon 
& Co., Inc. 





a bond which in my opinion never | 


to present their views on the sub- 
ject to a special subcommittee to 
be named in a few days, an- 
nounced that the hearings would 
be held after Representative 
Charles A. Wolverton (Rep., N. J.) 


ing for suspension of the SEC 
power to revise its proxy regula- 
| tions. -From the advices to the 
“Journal of Commerce” we also 
quote: 

“Under Mr. Wolverton’s bill in- 
troduced today, Congress would 
retain power to withdraw its sus- 





pension of the SEC authority by a 
concurrent resolution of the legis- 
| lative body. In the alternative, 
; the suspension of SEC authority 
would expire Dec. 1, 1944, or six 
months after the end of the war. 

“Mr. Lea also announced, in 
connection with general revision 
of the SEC law, that no further 
hearings are now intended, but 
that extensive hearings held dur- 
ing the last session of Congress 
will provide the basis for execu- 
tive deliberations of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Subcom- 
mittee. 

“The subcommittee is to be 
named to study first, the question 
of proxy rule suspension and later 
generai revision of the SEC law. 
Legislative proposals will be 
drawn up in both instances by the 
subcommittee for recommenda- 
tions to the full House Commit- 
we 

“An earlier bill introduced by 
Mr. Wolverton, ranking minority 
member of the House Interstate 
Committee, provided simply that 
SEC should lese its power to re- 
vise the proxy regulations until 
six months after termination of 
the war. Enactment of the legisla- 
tion would mean that rules in ef- 
fect prior to SEC revisions made 
last December would be effective 
ence more until the legislation 
expired.” 


John Hancock Ins. Go. 
Shows Great Progress 


BOSTON, MASS.—Since Pearl 
Harbor, the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. has purchased 
$117,040,000 in War Bonds—total 
purchases in the year 1942 being 
$102,540,000, it was announced 


}today by President Guy W. Cox 


at the 80th annual policyholders’ 
meeting. 

Outlining the accomplishments 
of the John Hancock under war 
conditions, President Cox ob- 
served: “The progress of the 
company during the year is most 
impressive. The real test of prog- 
ress is the increase of insurance 
in force, and, aided by reason of 
the apparent determination of 
policyholders to hold on to their 
life insurance policies — possibly 
with a view to post-war needs— 
insurance in force, which in- 
creased $464,746,466 in 1941, in- 
creased $540,008,541 in 1942, a 
new record, and brought the total 
amount of insurance to $5,618,- 
573,069, the largest amount in the 
company’s history.” 

Admitted assets at the close of 
1942 amounted to $1,288,048,650, 
representing a gain during the 
year of $121,550,284, the largest 
in the company’s history. In con- 
nection with asset gains it was 
reported that the market value of 
the John Hancock’s bonds is more 
than $28,500,000 greater than their 
amortized value used for asset 
figures. 


Assigned liabilities amount to 
$1,180,097,157, of which $1,050,- 
423,134 constitutes the legal policy 
reserve. The general surplus or 
safety fund is $107,951,493, or 





Suspension of SEC Proxy Regulations | 
To Be Studied At Congressional Hearings To Revise NY Stock 


Assurances that early consideration would be given by Congress 
to legislation suspending new SEC proxy rules was given by Chair- 
man Clarence L. Lea (Dem., Calif.) of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, on Feb. 15, it is learned from advices to 
the New York “Journal of Commerce” from its Washington bureau. 
It was stated in the account that Mr. Lea, who 


indicated that “inter- 





ested parties’’ would be permitec © 


introduced a second measure call-' 











9.14% of the liabilities it protects. 

Total gross income was $282,- 
645,332, including premiums of 
$221,218,118. This total is $10,- 
778,364 more than in the previous. 
year and the gross as well as pre- 
mium incomes are the highest in 
the company’s history. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1942 amounted io 


' $99,673,282. 


An interesting feature of the re- 
port was the announcement of the 
increase in group insurance, which 
in 1942 became a larger part of 
the business of the John Hancock 
than in any previous year. 

“This growth,” said President. 
Cox, “indicates that group insur- | 
ances have become recognized | 
generally as an essential plan in 
industrial relations. Today these | 
values are emphasized by the fact | 
that millions of war workers are | 
among those covered; the idea| 
prevails that the protection af-. 
forded by group insurance gives) 
the worker a sense of security | 
that helps bring out his best ef- 
forts and that group insurance is 
making a desirable contribution to 
the war effort.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Cox stated: | 
“There are about 67.000,000 life 
insurance policyholders in the 
United States, and fully one-tentn 
of this number are members of) 
our company. Life insurance may 
be regarded as an institution of 
democracy as it has grown and 
developed in democratic countries 
as nowhere else. It is an achieve-_ 


ment that represents democracy | 
in action and has come to be es- | 


sential, not only to the welfare 
of its members, but also to the 
communities and to the govern- 
ments in and under which they 
live. in times of war as. well as 
in times of peace.” 


Canadian Securities : 


(Continued from page 657) 
new plant has been financed by | 
the Government. Besides financ- 
ing her own war needs, Canada. 
has also financed over $2,000,000,- | 
000 of British war purchases in| 
the Dominion. How has this vast | 
demand for capital been met? To 
Canada’s lasting credit, over 50% 
of her expenditures are being 
paid out of taxation and other 
current revenue. 

CANADA'S FINANCING 
Sept. 1, 1939, to Oct. 31, 1942 
(Courtesy of Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc.) 


Money Obtained: 
Taxation revenue 
Other current revenue 


$3,696 ,000,000 
293,000,000 


$3,899,000, 000 
New securities, less domestic 
domestic maturitie: 3,651,000,000 
$7.5°0.000,000 
Money Required: - ——— 
Canadian direct war es 
diture 
Other Canadian expenditure 
Financing British war pur- 
chases 


pen- 
$3,656,000,000 
1,622,000,000 


2,217,000,000 | 


$7,495,000,000 


Difference (mainly improve- 
ment in cash position) $55,000,000 

Another interesting aspect of 
Canada’s wartime financing 
record is that practically all of 
her longer term borrewing has — 
been directly from the people. 
Monetary experts are widely | 
agreed that this is the soundest — 
way to raise funds—and Can- | 
ada’s outstanding record in | 
stabilizing living and produc- | 
tien costs is no doubt traceable | 
in part to this feat. 

These are some of the reasons) 
—and there are many others 
which will be presented here in 
due course—why we believe that 
Canadian Government obligations 
are among the most attractive 
media in the high grade bon? 
field today. 


Again Introduce Bill 
Transfer Tax Rates 


Senator Frederic R: Coudert 
and Assemblyman MacNeill Mitch- 
ell have introduced a bill in the 
New York State Legislature seek- 
ing revision of stock transfer tax 
rates ranging from one-tenth of a 
cent to 5 cents. The present rate 
is a tax of 3 cents on each share 
selling under $20 and 4 cents on 
each share over $20. 

The Coudert-MacNeill bill pro- 
poses the following rates: 

One-tenth of a cent on shares 
selling for less than $1, one-quar- 
ter of a cent on shares between $1 
and $5, 1 cent on shares between 
$5 and $25, 2 cents on shares be- 
tween $25 and $50, 3 cents on 
shares between $50 and $75, 4 
cents on shares between $75 and 
$100, and 5 cents on shares over 
$100. 


“This is the fourth year we 
have sought an equitable revi- 
sion of the stock transfer tax so 
that New York State’s ex- 
changes may compete on a more 
nearly equal basis with ex- 
changes in other States,” the 
twe Legislators explained. Last 
year we did succeed in securing 
elimination of double taxation 
of odd-lot stock transfers. 

“Removal of that glaring in- 
equity was only a start, how- 
ever, toward a sound and scien- 
tific basis of steck transfer tax- 
ation. Our present system can 
only be defended by those who 
believe a tax should ‘kill the 
goese that lays the golden egg.’ ”’ 

Another measure was also in- 
troduced by Mr. Coudert and Mr. 
MacNeill wnich would permit se- 
curities exchanges to collect the 
tax thus eliminating use of tax 
stamps. 


Preferred Stock Guide 


The February issue of “The 
Preferred Stock Guide’’ has just 
been issued by G. A. Saxton & 
Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New 
York City. The “Guide,” in ad- 
dition to containing quotations, 
price range, dividend information 
and other interesting comparative 
figures arranged in tabular form, 
also contains a brief discussion of 
the situation in Empire District 
Electric Co. preferred and Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Co. pre- 
ferred. Copies of the “Guide” and 
an interesting memorandum on 
Associated Electric Co. debentures 
may be had upon request from 
G. A. Saxton & Co. 


Eherstadt Leaves WPB; 
Wilson Named Chief 


(Continued from first page) 
but the emphasis has _ shifted: 
scheduling — both of end items 
and components—is the overall 
job of first importance that must 
be pushed. 

“And because the total war 
program has become more closely 
integrated, it follows that the man 
in charge of production cannot 
discharge his duties adequately 
unless he also controls the flow 


of materials into production chan- 
nels. 

“In other words, materials con- 
trol and production control today 
are all one integrated job. They 
cannot be considered separately. 
They must be directed as one job, 
not two. 

“Under my _ supervision, Mr. 
Wilson will have full authority to 
make the necessary decisions to 
carry out the WPB production 
programs for aircraft, escort ves- 
sels, rubber, high octane gas, 
merchant vessels and all other 
war items. I am confident that 
he will continue to keep produc- 
tion going up.” 
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Our Reporter On “Governments’ ‘ 


By S. F. PORTER 


A few days ago, according to an authoritative report, one of the 
biggest insurance companies in the nation completed a liquidation 
order in partially tax-exempt bonds in the amount of $500,000,000. 

For weeks, this order has been hanging over the market, been 
supplying bonds to any buyers who came along. And yet, while 
the selling was going on, the Government bond market—including 
the tax-exempts—rose as much as 8/32. 

Selling has been coming in from savings haibies which also have 
no need for the tax-exemption feature. . Selling has been coming 
2. from the Federal Reserve Banks, which ‘also have been supplying 

ities during this period of rising prices and experimenting with 
comhhel in reverse.’ The institutions not in need of the tax 
exemption feature have known for many, many months the advisa- 
bility of shifting from exempts at a premium into taxables near 
DOR. a «a 

They’ve been carrying out the indicated operations... . 
They’ve been selling tens of millions and are coming near the 
end of their program... . 

And yet, the tax-exempts have been as strong or stronger 
than the rest of the market. . . . The tax-exempts have been as 
attractive or more attractive than the rest of the market... . 
Why? ... The obvicous and accurate answer is that the demand 
from sources vitally interested in’ any tax-exemption privilege 
— get has surpassed, is surpassing and will surpass the 
supply. ... 

And this demand is growing while the supply of bonds not only 
in the hands of sellers but also in the hands of any investor is 
diminishing. .. . 

Read this analysis carefully. . . . Follow this, for it’s important 
as a guide.to what may be a major move in policy on your part if 
you're acting for a commercial bank, trust fund, estate or individual 
wealthy investor. ... 


THE SUPPLY 


There are $32,000,000,000 of tax-exempt notes and partially tax- 
exempt bonds outstanding in the hands of investors today. .. . 

Of this total, $16,000,000,000 will mature within the next six 
vears. .. 

Banks have been and are large holders of the fully tax-exempt 
ns . . . Individuals are large holders of the partially tax-exempt 

mas. : 24 

The $82,000,060,000 total—which is declining steadily—compares 
with an over-all funded debt total of $100,000,000,000. . . . Study 
that comparison too... . 

Now here’s what we're losing. . . . Just in 1943 alone. .:. . 

$454,000,000 of Treasury 336s due 6/15/47/43, due for call and 
redemption in June. . . 

$1,401,000,000 of Treasury 3%s of 10/15/45/43, due for call this 
October, possibly for refunding into taxables or for redemption at 
a time when other taxables are being sold and no conversion 
privilege is included. ... 

$269,000,000 of Treasury 1%s, maturing June 15, 1943. ... 

$279,000,000 of Treasury 1s, maturing Sept. 15, 1943. .. . 

$421,000,000 of Treasury 1's, maturing Dec. 15, 1943. 

Just this year alone! . . 

And next year, in the bond list will go the $1,519.000,000 of 3%4s, 
due 4/15/46/44 and the $1,037,000,000 of 4s, due 12/15/54/44. In 
the note list will go the $515,000,000 of 1s, due March 15, 





‘Henry’s will,” 


| sinker.” 





| agreed. 





1944, the | 


| 


$416,000,000 of 34s, due June 15, 1944, the $283,000,000 of 1s, due Sept. ; 


15, 
through the next 24 months. 

These figures mean something. ... They mean that the supply 
is going fast and the rate of increase in demand will soar exactly 
when the rate of decrease in supply will fall off. . 

And now let’s get personal about this and consider a program 
of action... . 


WHERE TO THEN? 

If you represent an insurance company or savings bank, you’re 
not particularly interested in this discussion, except as a clue to your 
future selling of tax-exempts. ... But if you’re part of the great 

majority outside of those favored classifications, you face a loss of 


AC. Widmann Forms 
Own Investment Firm 


CINCINNATI, OH1O—The part- 
nership of Widmann & Holzman 
has been dissolved, it is an- 
nounced. Albert C. Widmann is 
forming a new company, to be 
known as Widmann & Co., with 
offices in the Carew Tower, to 
conduct an investment securities 
husiness specializing in municipal 
bonds. 

Wallace Holzman has left the 
investment fietd to enter the 
manufacturing business, 





R. Hoe common 


WARREN BROS. 

Old Common & Preferred 

New Class “B” and “C” 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


HAY, FALES & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway N.Y. BOwling Green 9-70 27 
Bell Teletype NY 1-61 
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1944 and the various guaranteed loans with maturity dates | 





Legal 
Oddities 


INCOME OR PRINCIPAL 


“You're the trustee under Uncle 
the nephew de- 
clared, “and by the terms of that 
will he left everything to you in 
‘trust to pay the income of the 
‘estate to the widow for her life, 
‘and then to hand the estate over 
to me. lock, stock, barrel and 


' Bliss 5% & 6% Pfd. 
R. Hoe & Co. Pfds. 
Lionel Corp. 


Utica & Mohawk Valley 


4/41 


S. H. JUNGER Co. 


40 Exchange Pi., New York 
Phone Digby 4-4832 Teletype N. Y¥. 1-179 | | 





“that’s right,” the trustee 
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Ft. Pitt Bridge Works 


Sylvania Electric Products 
Preferred 
Mexican External 
and Internal Loans 
Mexican Interest Arrears Cfs. 


Bought—-Sold—Quoted 


M.S. WIEN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
25 Broad St., N.Y. HAnover 2-8780 
Teletype N. Y¥. 1-19397 




















“And part of the estate con- 
sisted of 1,000 shares in the Pros- 
perity & Optimism Corporation, 
and they’ve just declared a stock 
dividend of 1000%.” 

“Yes—lI got: notice of it day be- 
fore yesterday, the stock certifi- 
cate’ll be along now any day, and 
when it does I’m going to hand it 
over to the widow as part of the 
income of the trust estate.” 

“That is, you claim it’s income 
and not principal.” 

“T do." 

And the trustee was right, as 
the Courts of California, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Wisconsin, have followed the so- 
called “Pennsylvania Rule,” which 
holds that stock dividends de- 
clared subsequent to the creation 
of the life estate and paid out of 
subsequent earnings, are income 
and go to the life tenant—not to 
the remainderman., 

“It seems to us that the ‘Penn- 
sylvania Rule’ is the most rea- 
sonable, and that its application 
will be more likely to effectuate 
the intention of the testator,” said 
the Minnesota Courts in a case on 
the point. 

On the other hand, the SO- | 
called “Massachusetts Rule’ is 
that stock dividends, no matter 
when earned or how declared, are 
capital and not income, and go to 
the remainderman, and this rule 
has been adopted by the Courts 


Service Stars Added 


The following are members of 
the.Bond Traders Association of 
Los Angeles who are now serving 
in the armed forces. The Los An- 
geles Association is an affiliate of 
the National Security Traders As- 
sociation. 

U. S. Army — Major J. Earle 
Jardine, Jr., Lieut. Paul J. Gold- 
schmidt, Lieut. William Miller, 
Sergeant Pierce R. Garrett, Pri- 
vate Parkman E, Hardcastle, Pri- 
vate Timm D. Splillane, Private 
Kenneth H. Thompson. 

U. S. Navy—Lieut. Milton C. 
Brittain, Lieut. Donald C. Foss, 
Lieut. Elmer E. Meyers, Ensign 
Charles B. Boothe, Yeoman Ist 
Class Max Hall. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Towne Securities Offers 
Interesting Situation 


The 7% cumulative preferred | 
stock of Towne Securities a 
offers interesting possibilities at! 
current levels, according to a cir-| 
cular issued by J. L. Schiffman | 
& Co., 60 Broad Street, New York | 
City. ” Copies of the circular may | 
be had from the firm upon re-| 
quest. 








of Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 
and also by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 








your tax-exempts at a time when you need the privilege most. .. . 
So where do you go then? ... 

Chances are you'll replace your holdings, of course. .. . Re- 
place them with taxables bought at the issue dates at par. . 
Or you'll refund yourself and handle your own operations by 
switching from tax-exempts being called into tax-exempts still 
available. .. . 

But everybody else who holds the 3%<¢s or 344s or 4s will 
be thinking along those lines at the same time you're getting 
the idea. . . . It is logical to expect the tax-exempts to gain in 
value as scarcity-plus-new-demand become the dominant fac- | 
tors. ... 

Naturally, you’re facing a period of rising taxes. .. . Whatever | 
changes take place in the tax laws—-without putting ourselves out on 
a limb with impertinent guesses about the views of Congress—we 
know will take place on the upside. . . . If anything, the normal tax | 
rate will go up... 

So why not refund your tax-exempts now? ... Why not move 
out of your maturing or near-maturity tax-exempts into longer term 
tax-exempts and thereby: 

(1) Protect your tax-exempt position as much as possible; 

(2) Be in on the ground floor of any extra-special rise in tax- 
exempts which takes place in the future. 

(3) Increase your income in tax-exempts by moving out into 





| a longer maturity range. 


Why not? If you need tax-exemption, what’s wrong with this | 
argument? . As this writer sees it, nothing is wrong with it and | 
therefore, the study of the purchase of longer-term tax-exempts by | 
investors interested in this feature is strongly advised, 

There’s plenty of play in this section of the market, much 
more than you might notice on the surface and through a casual 
glance at the quotations. .. . 

It’s possible, though, that until the April borrowing is out of 
the way, the big speculation and activity will take place in the 
taxables and in the new issues, so you have until then to make 
up your mind. eo 

But if you’re going to go through with this shift, you might as | 


well get set today. . 
TO BE SPECIFIC 


If you represent a bank, then you may be restricted by the stated | : 


Administration policy of confining your purchases to the 10-year 
maturity range. ...In which case, you might switch out of the. 
33gs or 3%4s of 1943 and the 3%s and 4s of 1944, selling at prices to | 
yield from 0.12 to 0.61% after taxes. . And into the 2%s of 
1951/48, selling at a price to yield 1.06% after taxes or into the 2%s_ 
of 1952/50, selling at a a price to yield 1.33% after taxes or into. 
the 234s of 1954/51, selling at a price to yield 1.41% after taxes... . | 

Or if you can afford a longer maturity, the most attractive bond | 
on the list today from this point of view seems to be the 2%s of | 
1960/55, selling at 109% to yield 1.66% after taxes.... | 





That may be considered a 1955 maturity, or only a 12- iy bond, | 
partially tax-exempt and yielding as much as 1.66%. . That’s a 
good one, .., 


Tel. 


The Business 
Man'‘s Bookshelf 


Dynamics Of Business, The— 
Norman J. Silberling — McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y.— 
cloth—$5.00. 


Twin Gities Traders 
Hold Annual Dinner 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Twin 
Cities Bond Traders Club is hold- 
ing its annual mid-winter dinner 
today from 4:00 p.m. on at the 
Dyckman Hotel in Minneapolis. 
Members of the entertainment 
committee are: J. E. Masek, 
Charles E. Fuller Co., Minne- 
apolis, Chairman; C. J. Rieger, 
Jamieson & Co., Minneapolis, and 
Paul Matsche, Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, St. Paul. 


Rambo, Keen Appoints 
Davis V-P; Green, Director 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — An- 
nouncement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Edmund J. Davis as 
a Vice-President and Harry F. 
Green as a director of the Phila- 


| delphia investment firm of Ram- 


bo, Keen, Close & Kerner, Inc., 
1518 Locust Street. Mr. Davis, 
who is a director of the firm, will 
continue in charge of their corpo- 
rate trading department and Mr. 
Green will remain as Treasurer 
of the firm. 
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OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS « 


ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


Help a man in uniform enjoy 
his leisure hours. Give your 
good books to the 1943 VIC- 
TORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
Leave them at the nearest 
collection center or public 
library. 











American Business Credit 
ss 


Quaker City Cold 
Storage Company 


5s, 1953 


Memorandum in Preparation 


Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc.. 


Markets and Situations for Dealers 
120 Broadway, New York 
Rector 2-2020 Tele. NY 1-2660 
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Withholding Tax At Source Held THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 
Essential To Combat Inflation 


The need for a withholding tax at the source was stressed in a®- 


statement submitted by Elisha M. Friedman, of New York, to the 
House Ways and Means Committee in Washington on Feb. 12. Point- 
ing out that “incomes in the lower brackets have risen sharply and 


9 


threaten inflation, 


Mr. Friedman, who is a consultant economist, 


Stated that “a withholding tax promptly withdraws excess purchas- 





ing power,” and 
such a tax he added that “we can 
have deduction at the source with- 
out adopting all of the features 
of the Ruml plan.” In contending 
that a withholding tax is desirable, 
Mr. Friedman said, “People in the 
lower income tax brackets do not 
budget their income or keep 
books. ~People in the upper in- 
come brackets accrue their taxes. 
A withholding tax is unnecessary 
for them but may be desirable for 
the Treasury. A withholding tax 
would make it possible to change 
rates up or down promptly as con- 
ditions require. Our tax rates in 
the lower brackets are still low 
compered to other countries. But 
in other countries the tax is col- 
lected weekly or monthly at the 
source. 


“For the year 1943 Mr. Ran- 
dolph Paul estimates that there 
wiil be 44 million taxpayers. But 
40 million will have-an income of 
less than $2,000. It would simplify 
-the Treasury’s administrative 
problem if it forgave the 1942 tax 
for this group or taxed them at 
1941 rates, so that many would be 
forgiven automatically. They 
could then be taxed currently at 
the source. The remaining 4,000,- 
000 taxpayers with incomes over 
$2,000 could continue to stay one 
year behind. The administrative 


in advocating’ 


problem for this group is man- 
ageable. It has been manageable 
despite the depressions of 1921, 
1932 and 1938.” 

In Mr. Friedman’s view, “the 
Rum! plan is not pay-as-you-go 
but pay-in-advance.” He further 
said: 

“Its progenitor is R. H. Macy’s 
D.A., Depositor’s Account. You 
put down your cash before you 
buy. Mr. Rum! would apply this 
plan of a department store to the 
Federal Treasury. But for the 
store’s customers such a plan is 
optional. For the taxpayer, it 
would be mandatory. However, 
after 1938 Macy’s reversed the 
Ruml Plan. They shifted from 
the D.A., or “depositor’s account,” 
to the “charge account” basis. 


“Why do we have to catch up 
on the liability for taxes only, 
particularly for the upper brack- 
ets? The American public has 
vast other liabilities. Installment 
debt outstanding in September, 
1941 was abmost $7.0 billion, owed 
mostly by little people in the low 
brackets of income tax. These lit- 
tle people’s income tax debt from 
year to year is small by compari- 
son. We have other debts beside 
tax debts. The private debt is 
$79 billion and the private interest 
payable is $3.3 billion yearly.” 








From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
Following Clare Luce’s job on Henry Wallace, Washington has 


suggested a theme song for him and I insist it should be played 
every time he appears on the stage just as theme songs are played 
for Jack Benny, Fred Allen and the other stars of America’s current 
theatre. It is: “Did you ever see a dream walking?” 

Envious people are predicting dire things for the winsome Clare, 








but there is no escaping the facte 
that so far she has had a pro- 
found effect on national and 
world affairs. It didn’t used to be 


in her speech she used a lot of 
quotations from poetry. Nobody | 
had ever associated Jack with | 


this way. But we have gone in 
so much for personalities, for 
ideas, in 
well planned quip may turn the 
whole course of human affairs. 


Government that the) 


poetry before but before the pro- 
igram was over he was drawing 
freely from Tennyson. It must 
have annoyed him no end later 
i'when several people called the 


Depth of understanding doesn’t |radio station and wanted to know 
count for much anymore. It’s the if it was Wendell Willkie talking 
headlines that count. ‘with Clare. 

Clare’s influence, however, goes | : 
further than this. She was re-| Both Jimmy Byrnes and Pren- 
cently’"‘on’ a nationwide radio | tiss Brown sold themselves to the 
‘forum with Jack Nichols, Con- country’s editors who gathered in 
gressman from Oklahoma, and/| Washington over the week-end. It 
one who has always considered |is a question of who did the bet- 
himself to be in the thick of|ter job. Their approach was the 


things, even back there before the 
November elections when the Bu- 
‘reaucrats were treating the Con- 
gressmen with contempt. What I 


mean to say is that the Bureau-| 


crats accepted Nichols as one of 
the “better” members, one of 
them with the “broad, social” 
viewpoint. His having this stand- 


isame. Mistakes have been made, 
‘there has been a lot of crackpot 
istuff that is now going to be cut 
out. But you gentlemen must 
bear with us. Think of the tre- 
mendous job we have on our 
hands. How would you like to 
‘have our jobs? 


Few of the editors asked why 





| 


there should be such jobs as these | 
two men have, got. in; the first 
(Continued on page 679) 


ing, you can appreciate that it 
means something for: Clare to: 
leave her ‘impress upon him. Welj, 





In his statement Mr. Friedman 
also said: 

“Deduction at the source has 
been applied in other countries. 
In Belgium and Germany a with- 
holding feature wae introduced 
simultaneously with the income 
tax in the 1920’s. The wage earn- 
ing class files no returns, and 
simplifies tremendously tax ad- 
ministration. We could perha»s 
adopt the German and Belgian 
system of segregating wages and 
salaries from the other incomes. 

ce * % 

“Much of our current tax diffi- 
culty is caused by the long lag 
between the end of the year when 
the income is earned and the date 
of the final installment payment. 


In Great Britain, on yearly earn-.| 
ings through December the tax is | 


due in one lump sum next April. 


For the wage earners on every half | 
year’s income the payments were | 


within the twenty-one subsequent 
days. The fiscal half year ended 
(Continued on page 670) 
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With each announcement from Washington and with 
each step taken to solve the so-called manpower problem, 
it and the situation by which it is surrounded becomes 
more clouded and more muddled. We are now told that 
some 4,000,000 men must be added to the armed services 
during the current year, which would indicate armed forces 
at the end of the year totaling about 11,200,000 men—a 
figure said never to have been equaled anywhere in the 
world. Meanwhile, with food shortages on every hand 
and more threatening, the National Industrial Conference 
Board finds the number of hired men on the farms in 
December the lowest on record. Spectacular wage earn- 
ings in industry and the selective service have evidently 
already drawn the farm labor force down to dangerous 
proportions—and the farmer will decide within the next 
month or two how many acres of food crops and how many 
livestock he can manage with the help in sight. In indus- 
try, labor shortages exist in a great many communities and 
what surplus there was in other areas is steadily if not 
rapidly disappearing. 





Ex Cathedra “Explanations” 


To those intelligent men of long experience in indus- 
| try, transportation and agriculture who question the wisdom 
fora plans which require those who are left in civilian life 
to support, equip and transport armed forces of this size 
to the four corners of the earth, and at the same time to 
| feed our allies and others necessary to maintain the total 
| war effort, the answer is an ex cathedra statement, appar- 
‘ently originating with the Army, that we need that many 


| 


*| men in the armed services “to do the job” by which we are 


‘confronted. The plain implication of such a statement 
| appears to be that, whether impossible or not, it is the duty 
'of the civilian population remaining to do what is required 
‘of it ‘without asking questions or complaining. Possibly, 
/such a duty does,.rest upon those not bearing arms. It 
| seems to us, however, that this is hardly the way to get 
the most from the rank and file of the people who are 
‘already so confused by conflicting official statements, so 
| skeptical as a result of continuous ‘‘cleverness”’ in approaches 
'made to them by those in public life, and so uncertain of 


3|anything as a result of the paucity of information per- 


mitted them, that their state of mind is one of rather un- 
‘trusting bewilderment. 


Certainly if this staggering task is to be set for the 
(Continued on page 667) 


"Profits, Real And Fancied — 


“Corporate profits before taxes have risen to unprecedented 
peaks. Apart from certain loopholes in the tax system, however, the 
great bulk of the excess profits is turned to the Government through 
excess profits taxes. But in the struggle to achieve stable prices and 
stable costs, it would be desirable to keep costs and prices down 
rather than to let excess profits accumulate, even though most of 
them are ultimately recaptured by the Government. 


“Excess profits provoke inflationary wage demands. An excess 
profits tax is no excuse for maintaining exorbitant prices or for sad- 
dling excessive costs on the Government or on consumers, |, 


“Accordingly the Office of Price Administration is today review- 
ing the present structure of prices and will reduce prices wherever 
exorbitant prices are found to exist.”—James F. Byrnes, Director of 


Economic Stabilization. 


How unfortunate it is that we ever got into the habit of talking 
about “profits before taxes!” 


As if there were really any suclf profits! 


We might almost as well speak of “profits before wages,” 
or “profits before rent,” or profits before any of the other bills are 


When the real profits from current operations are reckoned, the 


question is not whether they are “excessive” or “exorbitant,” but 


whether they are sufficient to permit adequate reserves against the 
inevitable expense of converting. to peacetime preduction and pest- 
war contingencies certain to arise. 
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Again The “Punish 
With Candy’’ Theory 


The Administration’s order directing all employers. in 
32 areas to adopt the 48 hour work week and pay time 
and a half for all hours worked over 40 may be criticized 
on many grounds, but perhaps as serious as any is the 
adherence to what might be called the “punish with candy’ 
theory. By that theory we mean that whenever the exi- 
gencies of war or politics have required the Administra- 
tion ‘to take any action that might possibly disappoint its 
labor blec friends, it always “sweetens” the action in such 
a way that the measure becomes palatable, if not enjoy- 
able, to the labor bloc. Sometimes, of course, the sweet- 
ening neutralizes the effect of the action taken, but that is 
-simply a risk you take when you are a devotee of the 
punish with candy theory. 

Actually, the Administration has applied this theory 
to the farm bloc as well as to the labor bloc. Students of 
farm economics will recall that the Administration is itself 


to blame for the outrageous demands in the form of higher | 


prices which the farm blec has pushed and won. The 
decided to crack down on farm prices almost two years 
ago. How did it crack down? Why, with the punish with 
-candy theory. The Secretary of Agriculture announced 
that farm prices would be restrained at levels considerably 
bigher than those then prevailing in the market place and 
that the higher levels would be maintained with crop loans 
at guaranteed price levels. 

To an appreciable extent this application of the punish 
with candy theory—this method of holding down (?) prices 
—was responsible for the farm bloc’s activities in the 
months that followed. 

The most outstanding recent instance of the theory 
being applied to the labor bloc came with the promulgation 
of the famous Little Steel formula. After having for 
months sternly denounced those who favored freeze wages 
as Canada had done, the Administration in April of last 
year rather reluctantly announced that wages must be 
restrained. 

This was unsavory news for the labor bloc, until they 
- learned ‘that the National War Labor Board would interpret 
just what the word ‘restrain’? was to mean. And when 
the Board handed down its Little Steel decision, labor 
learned just what the candy would be that was to go with 
the restraint. To anyone familiar with the Alice-in-Won- 
derland economics of the past decade it was not surprising 
that the Little Steel Doctrine bravely fought against wage 
increase inflation by awarding thumping good increases to 
all employees in the mass production industries. Nothing 
like a little gasoline to quench a fire! 

Under the influence of the Administration’s wage 
restraints as imposed by the Little Steel formula, hourly 
wages in war manufacturing industries increased by 
almost 9‘. from April, when the President announced that 
wages must be controlled, until October, when the new 
wage freezing law went into effect! 

Now, we come to another exemplification of punish 
with candy. With the opening session of Congress, bills 
were fed into the hopper to.end the 40-hour week. In area 
after area, acute shortages of workers began developing, 
and with work or fight orders being freely talked about in 
Washington, it was simply untenable to continue a defense 
of the 40-hour week. 

But, all organized labor was committed to the 40-hour 
week, so its abolition must be so sweetened that no very 
serious objection would be raised by the bloc. The sweet- 
ening decided upon certainly seems adequate—with no 
change whatsoever in the 40-hour week law, with employers 
in all lines of industry and trade being forced to work 
employees 48 hours and pay them time and half for the 
eight hours. 

One other aspect of this announcement and the punish 
with candy theory needs emphasis. Always the actions 
taken have been designed to head off more serious, less 
palatable measures under consideration in Congress. 

Most of the criticism of the 48-hour week edict has been 
confined to the obvious inflationary implications of raising 
wages by 30% when hour's worked rise only 20%, and the 
action does indeed promise a healthy jolt to price-control 


| industrial regions,.as it will be, eventually, it. will apply 
to some 7,000,000 or more employees ‘in the non-war indus- 
_ tries 


who are working only. 40 hours a week or less. 

If we assume those 7,000,000 to be earning on the 
average 80 cents an hour, the 48 hour week would increase 
their wages overnight by almost $70,000,000 a week or $3,- 
500,000,000 a year. 
add almost $1,300,000,000 or thereabouts to the annual 
‘ineomes of this 7,000,000. 

Anyone who has ever lived in an industrial town will 
testify that such sudden inereases constitute “hot money’ 
that burns pockets—hot money sure to aggravate inflation 
problems. ‘The increases involved are staggeringly huge, 
but their inflationary impact would be magnified becausc« 
the increase would. occur..so. suddenly. A wage-increasc 
avalanche such as the Little. Steel. formula touched ofi 
gathers momentum rapidly and in months affects hundreds 
of thousands of employees—but here is a wage increase 
scheme that would at some time in the near future on one 
single .pay-day give millions the biggest boost they have 
ever had. 

We want to see the wage ceiling that can hold unde! 
the impact. 

Of eourse, we have been considering only one aspect 
cf the problem. Probably no one in the Administratior 
ever considered the .order from the viewpoint of the 





whole thing was touched off when the Administration first, employer—but his plight should be worth a paragraph o1 


two, especially when it teo will affect us all. 

The vast majority of the non-war industries most con- 
cerned about the 48-hour week order have many othe 
headaches to plague them. The textile, food, and othe: 
such industries find that price ceilings, new and proposed. 
afford them little or no profits despite current large volumes 
In addition, many are in-the midst of government-orderec 
smmplification or standardization or grade labelling pio- 
grams that entail large expense as well as rather fright 
ening changes in the normal methods of doing business 
All encounter increasing difficulty and expense in getting 
raw materials and supplies needed for maintenance anc 
repairs. 

In view of all this, can the nation expect these indus- 
tries to absorb a 30% increase in labor costs when othei 
developments already have whittled profit margins to th 
bone? Even the Office of, Price Administration cannot 
expect such huge labor costs to be absorbed, and in the 
soft coal indusiry, it already has approved price increase: 





to help compensate for. the cost of overtime’ pay, when that 
industry added a-sixth day to its normal five-day, 35-hou 
week - schedule. ) 

In. the coal industry, the price increase allowed or 
account. of the overtime wage boost amounted to 8% 
Suppose the OPA is forced to allow such an increase to most 
branches of the textile industry, and to many branches oi 
the foed processing industry? An increase of anything lik« 
this magnitude will clearly destroy inflation control by stir- 
ring up anew the farm bloc to demand even greater boosts 
in agricultural materials. And so on up the spiral. 

The choice is clearly there—either boost prices to cover 
the costs or see thousands of non-war industries penalized tc 
the point of bankruptcy. Most of those most hurt will in- 
evitably be the smaller firms. about which. Congress has so 
often expressed concern. 

The adoption of the 48-hour week could have been ac- 
complished by an orderly process that would neither have 
caused inflation nor upset materially the operations of small 
business. If the overtime premium required for hours above 
40 had been removed for concerns in the non-war industries. 
the adoption of the 48-hour. week would have eventuated 
gradually and with a minimum of disturbance. 

But there would have been no candy 
procedure. 

There is plenty of candy in this order to offset the pun- 
ishment, but some followers of this new theory are going to 
learn another and far older saying.before they are through— 
and that is, “You can’t have your cake and eat it too.”’ 


: The State Of Trade 


The news generally from industrial areas and from the retail 
trade continues favorable. While electric power production for the 
week ended Feb. 6 declined from the record high established in the 
preceding week, there was a gain of 14% shown above the corre- 
sponding 1942 period, aceording to the Edison Electric Institute. 

The total of 3,960.242,000 for last week compared with 3,976,844,- 
000 kilowatt hours in the previous” 
week and 3,474.638,000 a year ago. 


in such a 





put of 1,702,100 net tons of ingots 








moves. Get away from percentages for a moment and look 
at some figures that will show the effect of the action. 
The order will not materially change conditions in the | 
majority of war industries since they are already on a 
scheduled 48-hour week with time and a half for the extra| 
eight hours. However, when the order is applied to most 


| inerease of 29.9 


and castings, compared with a 
rate of 99.3% and output of l,- 
698,700 tons last week, according 


to the American Iron 
Institute. 

For the like 1942 week produc- 
tion was 1,634,100’ tons and opera- 


The Pacific Coast area again 
showed the greatest gain, with an 
%, while the New 
England region had .the. smallest 
with a gain of only 3.1%. 

Steel production in the United 
States is scheduled this week at 
995% of capacity, indicating out- 





The overtime premium alone would | 


& Steel | 


i tions averaged 96.2% of then ex- 
isting capacity. 

The Institute also disclosed that | 
alloy steel. production in the 
United States reached a new all- | 
time peak in 1942 at 11,351,000 | 
tons, up nearly 40% from the pre- | 
| vious top of 8,206,000 tons in 1941, 
and about four times the tonnage 
needed to meet-the average yearly 
peace-time alloy steel require- 
ments. 

Car loadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended Feb. 6 totaled 
755,386 cars, according to reports 
filed by the railroads with. the 
\ssociation of American Railreads. 
This was an increase of 20,804 cars 
from the preceding week this 
year, 28.576 cars less than the cor- 
-esponding week in 1942, and 45,- 
190 cars above the like period two 
years ago. 

This total was 121.23% of aver- 
.ge loadings for the corresponding 
week of the ten preceding years. 

The railroads have _ nearly 
reached the saturation point in 
ireight carrying capacity, accord- 
ing to Brigadier General Leonard 
P. Ayres. 

“Surplus freight cars and re- 
serves of freight locomotives are 
10w so few that the limits of the 
carrying capacity of the railroads 
are being rapidly approached,” 
the retired army officer explained 
in the monthly business bulletin 
of the Cleveland Trust Co. 

The economist cited these sta- 
tistics: 

In the summer of 1938 about 
44% of the freight locomotives 
were either in the shops awaiting 
repairs or in storage. The per- 
centage of unused locomotives de- 
creased yearly, until in October, 
1942, the figure had dropped to 
12%. Freight cars out of use in 
1938 totaled 32% of all owned by 
the roads, and by October, 1942, 
this had dropped to 4%. 

“it is difficult to hold the num- 
ber in the shops to as low a level 
as 10%, and 2% of serviceable 
locomotives held in storage is a 
smaller reserve for emergencies 
than a railroad ought to have,” 
General Ayres declared. 

He said further, “that the rail- 
roads took only a little more than 
two-thirds as much steel in 1$42 
as in the previous year. 

“They were not allowed to use 
as much as they needed, and that 
particular economy may prove 
costly to our war effort, because 
it is not useful to expand our steel 
production unless the railroads’ 
ears are kept sufficiently well 
equipped to carry it to the places 
where it must be used,’ he as- 
serted. 

“The most effective way to in- 
crease our outputs of ships and 
munitions in 1943 would be to al- 
low the railroads to buy more lo- 
comotives and more cars.” 

The “Engineering News-Record” 
reported a further drop in heavy 
engineering construction in Janu- 
ary, compared with December, es- 
timating the weekly average for 
the month at 24% below Decem- 
ber and 55% under January of 
1942. 

For the four weeks in January 
the total was $226,826,000, against 
$373,622,000 in the five weeks 
used for December and the $628,- 
780,000 in the five weeks of Jan- 
uary, 1942. 

The weekly average of private 
construction dropped 46% under 
December and 62% below Jan- 
uary a year ago; public work was 
town 27% on the month, 54% on 
the year. 

Federal contracts made up 88% 
of the January total, private work 
7% and State and municipal 5%. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis were up 19% 
for the week ended Feb. 6 com- 
pared with the like week a year 
ago, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Store sales were up 5% for the 
four-week period ended Feb 6 
compared with last year. 
| Department store sales in N. Y. 
| City in the week ended Feb. 6 
| were 11% higher than in the like 

1942 week, and in the four weeks 
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ended Feb. 6 were 4% lower than | 
the comparable period a year ago, | 
according to the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 


Department store sales in N. Y. 
City in the week ended Feb. 13 
were 20% larger than in the like 
‘week last year, according to the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

Sales for the first two weeks of 
February were 15% above the like 
1942 period. For the month of 
January, however, sales were 7% 
‘below those of the like 1942 
month. -It was pointed out that in 
January last year sales were ex- 
ceptionaily good. 

Business failures increased to | 
34 in the week ended Feb. 11, | 
from 82 in the preceding week, | 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., report. | 
The latest total was 60% under 
the 210 reported in the corre-| 
sponding week a year ago. 


| 


Non-Farm Foreclosures 
Down Sharply In 1942 


The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration reports that for 
the year 1942 non-farm real estate 
foreclosure activity was substan- 
tially below that of 1941. The es- 
timated number of cases, 42,331, 
represent a decline of 28% from 
the year of 1941 and a decline of 
81% from 1934. Non-farm fore- 
closures numbered less ‘for each 
month of the past year than for 
the corresponding month of 1941. 
Rises in value of residential prop- 
erties, coupled with increased em- 
ployment and higher wages 
throughout the country, have pro- | 
tected the equities of home own- 
ers and in this manner forestalled 
many foreclosures. 


The FHLBA report continued: 

“Improvement in the forecio- 
sure situation during 1942 was 
widespread geographically. Each 
Federal Home Loan Bank District 
declined during the year with de- | 
creases ranging from 43% for the 
Indianapolis, District to 22% for 
the Pittsburgh District. Still fur-| 
ther study reveals that all but. 
three States declined for the year. | 


“In December foreclosure cases | 
declined still further, thus con- | 
tinuing the downward trend) 
which has been evident over a) 
period of nine years. There were) 
2,927 cases. registered in this | 
month compared to 3,081 cases in | 
November. . This decline of 5% is 
contrary to the normal seasonal | 
increase of 1.4% in 


———______. 





December. | 
The seasonally adjusted index for | 
December was 21.9 to 23.4 for 
November (1935-1939 equals 100). 


“The foreclosure rate for the) 
United States as a whole during | 
1942 was 1.9 cases per 1,000 struc- 
tures as compared with 2.7 for) 
1941. Only Boston, New York! 
and Pittsburgh Bank Districts re-| 
ported a rate greater than the) 
national average. Foreclosure | 
rates used in-this report are based | 
on the 1940 census of non-farm | 
structures and are therefore not | 
comparable with the previously | 
published data.” | 


Churchill Back From Africa 


Prime Minister Winston Church- 

ill returned to London on Feb. | 
7 from his 10,000-mile air tour 
of North: Africa and the Middle | 
East. 
- Following up his conference 
with President Reosevelt at Casa- 
blanca and his talks with Presi- 
dent Inonu of Turkey at Adana, 
the Prime Minister reviewed 
troops at Cyprus and on Feb. 3 
visited Tripoli, where he ex- 
pressed his thanks to the victo- 
rious British Eighth Army and 
Allied Air Forces. He later con- 
ferred with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and other Allied com- 
manders at Allied headquarters 
in North Africa. | 
. The Casablanca conference was) 
referred to in these columns of | 
Jan. 28, page 370, and the Turkish | 
meetings in our issue of Feb. 11, 
page 578. 





/ 
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| to prevent a steady creeping up of rates of pay to workmen, 


|contrary to the ordinary kindof increase in wages, would 
not be “inflationary.” 
but heartening. 


(Continued from first page) 
people of this country, it is the height of folly to persist. 
in placing obstacles in the path of-the most effective per-| 
formance. Yet who can fail to find in the price policies, | 
the weird wage and salary stabilization efforts, the limita-| 
tion on the salaries of key business executives, and now | 
the 48-hour week edict, serious impediments to smooth) 
functioning? The course of Administration policy has been 
strange as well.as disconcerting to business. As every one 
knows the cost of living. has.continued to rise notwith-| 


standing elaborate price controls. Wage control has failed 


and the rules and regulations under the so-called stabiliza- 
tion procedure have been a nightmare. The 40-hour week, 
utterly indefensible in times such as these, has been under 
constant attack. 


Mr. Lewis Steps In 


All this has been going on for months, but a short 
time ago John L. Lewis, arch-enemy of the President, has 
been anything but cooperative in consenting to a lengthen- 
ing of the hours of work in the nation’s coal mines, and 
let it be known that he intended to see to it that the 
miners obtained an increase in wages when their present 
contract expires which it does in a few weeks. Then 
out of the blue comes a renewed détermination to 
maintain what has become known as the “Little Steel” 
ruling, to prevent further price increases and an edict 
designed to establish a general 48-hour week—but, of 
course, with a continuation of time and a half for all time 
over 40 hours. . All.the familiar arguments about inflation 
are again brought forward—without the slightest recog- 
nition of the fact that nothing. stimulates preduction so 
much as price. To give these various lines of reasoning 
the appearance of consistency it was necessary to bring 
forward a novel argument to show that higher wages in the 
form of time and a half for eight hours each week, quite 


The net result of it all is anything 


Socialized Real Estate Post-War Threat 
Of Unhampered Bureaucracy, Says Mullenix 


The same sort of complacency that permitted the ‘“‘cancerou: 
growths in. Berlin, Rome and Tekio” to develop in the past 20 year: 
is a threat to us today because we are permitting bureaucracy to 
grow unhampered, Charles A. Mullenix, President ef the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, told members of the Real Estate 
Board of New York, Inc., at their annual banquet on Feb. 6 Mr. 

s 


Mullenix said: & 
New Series Of Radio 


“It is difficult to liquidate bu- 
reaucracies because, regardless of a le 
the wishes of Congress, they find, Programs On Rationing 
ways to perpetuate themselves.'- Prentiss Brown, Federal Price 
An exampie is the United States '-Administrator, was the first guest 
Housing Corporation, which di- speaker in a new series of radio 
rected war housing in 1917-1918 broadcasts entitled “Washington 
and still has not been completely Reports on Rationing,” which 
liquidated. The HOLC is another | originated in Washington on Feb. 
agency that has served its pur-}|14. This series, to be heard over 
pose and should be completely! a coast-to-coast network of the 
liquidated, according to its in- National Broadcasting Co. every 
structions from Congress.” | Sunday afternoon at three o’cloct- 

One of the great post-war prob-|(EWT), is presented by the 
lems for real estate owners, he Council on Candy As Food in the 
said, is the danger of permanent; War Effort in cooperation with 
rent control which would “force | the National Confectioners’ Asso- 








Nonsense About.inflation 


Any contention that- more pay as a result of greatly 
increased overtime work will not tend to widen the so- 
called inflationary gap is patent nonsense, as a moment’s 
reflection will clearly. prove: As. to the theory that pro- 
duction will be incréased, let it be recalled that the dis- 
parity, known asthe inflationary gap, is between expendible 
income and the volume of goods -available for purchase by 
those who have the funds, that is to say of ordinary civil- 
ian goods. Save in agriculture; where the 40-hour. week 
does not apply and where it is without effect except in- 
directly, the object of the 48-hour week is to increase the 


production of military goods, ‘not products for civilian 
consumption. The central purpose is to produce a minimum 
ef civilian goods with a minimum of manpower, draining 
off workers to war industries as rapidly as possible. 


Now consider how the dictated 48-hour week affects 
pay envelopes. Let us suppose a case where the workers 
receive $1 per hour for 40 hours of work per week. Their 
pay envelope at the end of the week: contains $40. Now 
let us suppose they work 48 hours, forty at $1 per hour 
and eight at $1.50 per hour. Their pay envelope will then 
contain $52, or $1.08% per hour. Each worker receives 
$12, or 30‘% more each week, and the employer has been 
obliged to pay over 8‘% more per hour for the labor he has 
bought. The net result, so far as inflation is: concerned, 
of a full effectuation of this decree would be to add 30% 
to expendable funds of the workers (tess whatever is now 
received for work in excess of 40 hours per week), and the 
volume of available consumption goods would be no larger 
than before, except as more workers, if any, are made 
available to agriculture. : 


The Ordinary Business Man 

And what of the employer the nature of whose _ busi- 
ness precludes war orders? It -is assumed—without evi- 
dence-——that the tax-payer is willing to bear the increase 
in cost of war goods. But what. of the great rank and file 
of business men, great and small, who are often engaged 
in producing goods without which the nation could not 
possibly continue to support even an army much more 





moderate in size than that actually planned? 


complete socialization of real es- 
tate — in other words, national 
communism. Here, during the, 
war period, we have seen bureau- | 
cracy operate in its worst form, } 
interpreting laws to. suit its! 
prejudices and attempting to pro- 
mote class hatred between land- 
lords and tenants under the guise 
of making rent control effective.” 

He said the “landlords of the 
country” are not only those who 
own large apartment buildings in 
the big cities but are the thou- 
sands who have put their life sav- 
ings into two and three-family 
units to provide an income for 
their old age—‘“their own social 
security, if you please. These are 
the people who are really hit by 
the caprice of these demagogues.” 





City rebuilding and city plan-! 


ning will be far more vital prob- 
lems for urban America in the 
post-war period than most people 
realize, he said. They are so vital, 
he declared, “that the death knell 
may be sounded for those cities 
that do not meet the problems 
and overcome the dry rot that has 
developed. The ‘public housers’ 
can think of nothing in planning 
beyond their public housing 
racket.” 

The problem is_ particularly 
acute in New York City, he 
pointed out, because’ of the many 
problems involved. .Among them 
he cited ‘‘the effect of air freight- 
ers on the port of New York and 
the changing financial picture.” 
As to the financial factor, he de- 
clared, ‘‘after the first World War 
New York was the financial cen- 
ter of the world—Washington oc- 
cupies that position now. You 
may succeed in again making 
New York the financial center of 
that part of the United States 
east of the Rockies—and you may 
even succeed in again becoming 
a great financial center serving a 
portion of the world.” 

Returning to the national scene, 
Mr. Mulienix said it is wrong to 
criticize those things in our na- 
tional life we don’t like—and rest 
eur case there. “If the Govern- 
ment has over-stepped what we 
consider proper bounds in its in- 
fringement on private business, 
we should take steck of private 





enterprise and determine what its 
failings have been.” 


ciation. 

Ernest K. Lindley, Chief of the 
Washington Bureau of “News- 
week” and well-known news 
correspondent, will be the prin- 
cipal commentator throughout the 
series. 

Introducing the series of pro- 
grams on rationing, Mr. Browh 
outlines the manner in which the 
general public may obtain the 
greatest benefits from the ration- 
ing program. Other important 
-Washington personalities also wil! 
appear as guest speakers with Mr. 
Lindley in subsequent programs, 
discussing the last-minute devel- 
opments each week on the sub- 
ject of rationing and how it ap- 
plies to the individual homes o* 
the nation. 

The Council on Candy As Food 
in the War Effert presents this 
series as a public service on the 
most important subject confront- 
ing the nation as a contribution 
toward helping wim the war. Its 
principal purpose is to help peo- 
ple on the home front to under- 
stand and successfully apply the 
fundamentals of the rationing 
program as administered by the 
Office of Price Administration. 
Questions from the radio audience 
concerning rationing will be in- 
vited throughout the series, anc 
these will be answered by Mr. 
Lindley and the various gues? 
speakers. 


New Na 


FDR 
The White House announced on 
Feb. 4 that Captain John L. Mc- 
Crea, the President’s Naval aide 
for over two years, has been re- 


val Aide To 


lieved, at his own request, in 
order to command one of “the 
biggest and most powerful ships” 
of the Navy. 

Captain McCrea’s regular three- 
year tour of duty would not have 
expired until October, 1943. He 
will be succeeded in the White 
House post by Rear Admiral Wil- 
son Brown, who served one tour 
of duty as Naval aide to President 
Roosevelt back in 1933. Admiral} 
Brown was Commandant of the 
First Naval District at Boston and 
formerly commanded a task force 
in the Pacific last March, which 
sank or badly damaged more than 
25 Japanese ships in the Lae and 
Salamaua operations. 





between the upper and the nether millstone. 
to. assert suavely that such is war! 


It is no answer 
The truth is, of course, 


that successful war is not conducted in any such manner. 
Many of these enterprises are very nearly as essential to suc- 
cesful conduct of war as they would be if they were making 


planes and guns. 
without them. 


The civilian population could not exist 
Is this a sensible way to obtain maximum 


production from the total population to support total war? 


Space does not permit discussion of some of the more 


immediately practical phases 


Are price, ‘nsuperable difficulties of applying it. 


of this remarkable edict, the 
But enough _ has 


ceilings to be made flexible enough to enable him to absork' ‘een said to make it clear that we are trifling—or worse— 
th a very dangerous situation. ! 


this added cost?, .He,is already.in danger of being crushed 
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Adjusting Lend-Lease To Prevent 
Dislocation Of Export Trade, Says Young 


In an address outlining the ‘ ‘Present and Future Effects of Lend- 


Lease Operations on Foreign Trade,” 
Young, Deputy to Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 


it was brought out by Philip 
head of the Lend-Lease 


Administration, that ‘“lend-lease is attempting to adjust its operations 
so as to cause as little harm to the export machinery of the United 
States as is possible, consonant with our No. 1 job of helping to win 





the war,” and that 
move in this direction trade 
names are now being allowed on) 
requisitions.” Mr. Young’s re- 


marks on the subject were ad-/| 


dressed to a gathering of export-| 
ers at a meeting at the Commo- 


dore Hotel in New York on Feb. | 
4, sponsored by the Commerce) 
and Industry Association of New | 


York, Inc. Mr. Young declared 
that “every American citizen has 
an interest in lend-lease, and 


holds a stake in the success of the | 
“Some,” he | 


lend-lease program.” 
said, “it affects directly and some 
only indirectly. There are few, 
if any, that it does not touch.” 
part Mr. Young added: 

“There are many _ aspects of. 
lend-lease which will interest, 
you. As taxpayers and buyers of | 
war bonds you will wish to know , 
concerning our stewardship of) 
the $18,000,000,000 entrusted to. 
our care over the last two years. | 
As ration book holders you are) 
anxious about the demands of! 
lend-lease on our national food 
and petroleum supplies. As, 
fathers of the boys in our armed) 
forces you will want to know if) 
lend-lease has ‘taken away equip-| 
ment which should have stayed 
in their hands. Again, as Ameri- 
cans of imagination and initiative 
you will be interested in the tre- 
mendous scope of our operations 
—from the improvement of ports 
in the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, from well-drilling equip- 
ment for Gen. Montgomery’s| 
Eighth Army to material for | 
China’s hidden arsenals.” 

“Finally,” said Mr. Young, “you | 
would like to know what the 
United States is getting from 
other of the United Nations as 
reciprocal lend-lease.” “I 
lieve,” he said, “the basic job of | 
lend-lease to be the supplying of 
essential needs to these countries, 
areas or groups which are ac- 
tively fighting and working in 
the defense of the United States.’ | 
Continuing he said: 

“I do not interpret the term 
‘supplying’ narrowly — rather I 
interpret it broadly. The peoples 
fighting with us and for us can) 
ask—and must get from the) 
United States — those essential 
supplies to carry on the war ef- 
fort, whether it be military or) 
civilian, regardless of the methods | 
of financing or procurement. It) 
is the job of lend-lease to see not 
only that such supplies are made 
available, but also that they are 
shipped to those places where 
they are needed most at any 
given time. The financial aid) 
furnished by lend-lease is just 
one of a series of factors, just one | 
set of circumstances among many | 
with which it is prepared to deal. 

“This does not mean that lend- 
lease advocates a government) 
procurement program, nor that it 
advocates the abolition of the 
normal channels of trade, nor that 
it advocates the establishment of | 
domestic prices for export trans- 
actions; lend-lease has a job! 
which must be done if we are go- 
ing to win this war. It is up to the | 
business men of America even) 
more than the Federal Govern-| 
ment to see that it is done. One, 
however, cannot do it without 
the other; they must work to-| 
gether and, in order to work to- 
gether, there must be not only a' 
common objective but a thorough 
understanding of each other’s 
operations.” 

As to the basic question con- 
cerning lend-lease and foreign 
trade Mr. Young had the follow- 
ing to say: 

“Is lend-lease responsible for 
the reduced business of the 
United States foreign trade fra- 
ternity? Is there in fact a re- 
duction in business, by and large, 


“as a first® 


In| 
'63% for Australia and New Zea- 


be- | 


or is the shoc.cnty- rinching in 
spots? And what is lend-lease 
doing to help foreign trade? 

“IT believe you may be inter- 
ested. in knowing how far lend- 


‘lease has invaded private trade in 


specific areas and commodities. I 
know you will understand the 
need for speaking in percentages 
rather than actual figures, 

“For the first nine months of 
1942, if we exclude export of mili- 
tary goods, lend-lease exports 
amounted to 50% of the total. 
This is an average of such figures 
as 61% for India, 91% for United 
Kingdom, 31% for British Africa, 


land, 88% for Russia, 60% for 
China and. 2% for Canada ani the 
British West Indies. No goods, it 
should be noted, are shipped to 
any parts of Latin America under 
lend-lease for civilian use or 
| commercial distribution.” 


In his conclaniitie raenice Mr. 


Young said: 


“During the past half-hour or 
so I have attempted to give you 
a picture of lend-lease—what its 
basic job is, how it is doing that 


| job, and what its policies are as 
'regards the relationship of these 
operations to United States for- 


eign trade. Of necessity this re- 
view has been sketchy and some- 
what loosely connected. I think 
we might recapitulate. the main 
points covered. 

“First, the primary job of lend- 
lease as an organization has been 


to speed aid to those countries 


whose defense has been declared 


| vital to the defense of the United 
| States. 


“Lend-lease steps in whenever 
difficulties of international ex- 
change might otherwise hinder 


the free flow of mutual help or 


when, as in the case of military 


‘and some few critical non-mili- 


tary items, lend-lease methods 
can get the best war results most 
quickly and effectively. Whether 
exchanges 6f'goods are made by 
lend-lease' méthods or by?‘direct 
purchase, the aim is the same—to 
multiply the’ combined strength 
of the United Nations by the most 
efficient possible pooling of all 


'our resources under coordinated 


global direction. 

“Secondly, our review of the 
background and development of 
lend-lease has shown the early 
establishment of one basic con- 


cept—the necessity for the main-|. 


tenance of civilian life in combat 
areas. 

“Thirdly, our outline of the 
mechanics and operations of lend- 
lease has shown the extent to 
which we depend on other quali- 
fied government agencies to carry 
out our policies. 

“Finally, we have indicated that 
the importance of the incidence of 


_lend-lease on United States for- 


eign trade has been appreciated 
for some time. However, this 


problem did not emerge as an im-| 


mediate one until shipments of 
commercial-type goods under the 
Act began to assume sizeable pro- 
portions. 


“Today, lend- ‘lease exports are 
accounting for a significant pro- 
portion of total United States ex- 
ports, even taking into eOnsidera- 
tion the greatly increased volume 
of trade. It is recognized that in 
handling lend-lease transactions, 
the tendency has been to by-pass 


the various private export agen- 


cies. It is appreciated that the 
national interest will be best 
served by maintaining experi- 
enced foreign trade organizations 
prepared to resume operations on 
a competitive basis to the fullest 
possible extent whenever condi- 
tions may so permit. 


“Lend-lease has approached 





this problem in the closest cooper- |they are adequate to handle any | 
ation. with the Departments of, 


State, Commerce and Treasury, 


as well as with the Board of Eco-| 
;nomic Warfare and with members 


of the export trade. So far we 
have arrived at the following 
points: 

“1. Lend-lease is attempting to 
adjust its operations so as to 
cause as little harm to the export 
machinery of the United States 
as is possible, consonant with our 
No. 1 job of helping to win the 
war. 

“2. As a first move in this di- 
rection, trade names are now be- 
ing allowed on requisitions. They 
are being and will be considered 
by the procurement agencies as 
one of the factors to be consid- 
ered in placing contracts. 

“3. Where a_ foreign country 
can pay cash for. goods the pre- 
sumption will 
commercial channels of trade will 
be used. The use of the cash re- 
imbursement requisition is being 
strictly limited to emergency 
cases, and it is believed that suc- 
cessful operation of the new Con- 
troiled Materjals Plan will reduce 
markedly thé, need for this tech- 
nique, 

“4. In cases: a where a lend-lease 
government has approved a com- 
mercial transaction, this. transac- 
tion shall not subsequently be 
switched under lend-lease unless 
there is just cause for such an 
action. 

“5. Lend-lease is now actively 
studying ways and means of more 
closely tieing in the foreign trade 
organization of this country with 
our operations. Every effort will 
be made to see that any United 
States export representative, at 
home or abroad, will be reim- 
bursed for legitimate services 
rendered to lend-lease. Valuable 
suggestions on this subject have 
already been received from rep- 
resentatives of the trade. I can 
only hope that by giving you here 
today a picture of our aims, our 
organization and our problems, 
we will receive many more such 
suggestions. You may be sure that 
we shall welcome them. 

“The job we have to do is tre- 
mendous—and it is vital to every- 
one of us here today. It is so tre- 
mendous that with all the help 
we could get, there would still. be 
room for criticism and improve- 
ment. We would like your help, 
your adyice, and your ideas. In 
return we offer you our coopéra- 
tion, all information whith }we 
can properly release, and a prom- 
ise of aid in solving your very 
real problems.” 

aw 


Value Of Advertising 
Proved By Bond Sales 


The fact that such an over- 
whelmingly large part of war 
bonds sales have been made by 
banks, who have employed ad- 
vertising paid for by themselves 
to do the job, again proves the 
economic value of advertising in 
a free economy, Lewis F. Gordon, 
First Vice-President of the. Na- 
tional Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and Vice-President of the 
Citizens & Southern National 
Bank of Georgia, Atlanta, said on 
Feb. 8. He spoke at the regional 
conference of the Association in 
session at Chicago on Feb. 8. Mr. 
Gordon stated: 


“Granted that the banks had all! 
the psychological stimulus result- 
ing from a nation at war, it does 
not detract one iota from the ef- 
fect of the advertising. The post 
offices and other agencies had the 
benefit of the same stimulus—but 
they lacked the advertising—and 
to put it in the commercial—‘they 
didn’t get the business.’ 

“Another interesting - reaction 
has come out of the sale of war 
bonds, It has proven conclusively 
that the people of the nation 


iwant to conduct their financing, 


whether it be personal, business, 
or Government, through their 
banks and not through post of- 





fices or other agencies. The banks 
of the nation. have shown that 


be that normal’! 


sound financing problem, local or 
rational.” 

There ‘is no question that the 
Government can and will raise 
the money to finance the war but 
who “supplies. this 
money is largely up to the banks 
who must either buy these Gov- 
ernment securities themselves or 
sell them to their depositors,” 
Francis E. Patton, Executive 
Manager, 7th Federal Reserve 
District Victory Fund Committee, 
told the conference. He went on 
to say: 

“War expenditures, 
ning at the rate of over $6,000,- 
000,000 a month, will probably 
necessitate Treasury borrowings 
of about $69,000,000,000 in 1943. 
It is hoped that a major part of 
this can be borrowed from the 
public,.outside the banking. sys- | 
tem. 
cial banks will purchase large 
amounts of Government securi- 
ities, but 
create deposits 


at a minimum,” he said. 

“The successful accomplishment 
of our task will require a con- 
tinued and more active participa- 
tion of all commercial banks in an 
effort to sell as large an amount 
as possible to others than banks. 
In every city and town commer- 
cial bankers are the financial 
leaders of the community, and 
this is the financial communities’ 
job. Hundreds of thousands of 
volunteer workers will have to 
participate and men of financial 
background will be required to 
direct them. 

‘There is no question about the 
Treasury’s ability to raise the 
large amounts of money required. 
However, the sources from which 
it is raised and the form the bor- 
rowings take is of vital impor- 
tance to all of us. 

“In an effort to avoid inflation, 
Government controls can be es- 
tablished which may endanger the 
existence of free enterprise in this 
country. We must win the war, 
and* to do so we must borrow | 
stupendous sums of money. Our | 
Government can and will raise} 
this money, but who supplies this 
borrowed money is largely up to 
the banks who must either buy 
these Government securities them- 
sélves or sell them to their de-} 
positors. 

“The commercial banks of this | 
country have done a magnificent 
job, have carried the brunt of the 
Government bond selling cam- 
paign, and will continue to do so 
until the war is brought to a 
successful conclusion.” 

Banks are having their troubles 
with manpower problems just as 
industry and agriculture are, and 
with them the situation is par-| 
ticularly troublesome because 
most positions require expert 
training and because customers 
have been so long accustomed to 
receiving the highest type of ef- 
ficient service, Robert Lindquist, 
public relations officer of the 
American National Bank & Trust 





ference. He stated: 

“Banks cannot point to empty 
‘shelves or overflowing lobbies and 
adopt a ‘take-it-or-leave-it’ atti- 
tude. Customers come in expect- 
ing no restrictions in the service 
to which they have become accus- 
tomed, and smarting perhaps from 
insults and delays suffered in 
other . establishments, may be 


banks. The war has not brought 
a revolution in bank public rela- 
tions but it has brought a revolu- 
tion in the technique of bank pub- 
lic. relations. -The key to. this 
technique is personnel.” 

L. E. Townsend, President of 
the Financial Advertisers Associ- 
ation, told the 150 banking and | 
financial advertising men that 
while the banking profession had | 


toward winning the war, “we can- 
not continue to operate after the 
war. ona tribute, no matter how ' 
glowing it may be.” 





borrowed | 


now run-| 


In any event, the commer- | 


such bank purchases | 
(check money), | 
and therefore such bond buying | 
is inflationary and should be kept | 


more critical than ever of their | 


won a fine tribute for its part | 


He pointed out that With. the 
opportunities of peace, there will 
come attendant responsibilities, 
and urged the extension of bank 
services to serve a much larger 
segment of the population. 

“To gain a friend, you have to 
be one,” he asserted. “The banks 
have been serving, but we have 
not been serving enough people. 
You can’t expect a person to be 
-your friend if you serve him once 
in six months. We must serve 
more people, and serve our pres- 
‘ent customers in more ways, more 
'often.” 

Mr. Townsend declared that 
every person should be as ac- 
|customed to going to the bank as 
|to the corner drug store or grocery 
store, and believes that bankers 
should hold as an objective that, 
| ‘anybody who is making a living 
‘should have a checking account. * 

I cm 


Harvard To Survey 
Radio Advertising 


A post-war advertising re- 
search project to assist business 
in the use of radio advertising 
will soon get under way at the 
Harvard Business School, Dr. Mel- 
vin T. Copeland, Director of Re- 
search at the school, announced 
on Feb. 12.. This survey of radio 
advertising will be conducted by 
Professor Charles H. Sandage, 
Visiting Professor of Business Re- 
search and head of the 1935 Bu- 
reau of the Census’ investigation 
of broadcasting. 


The project will study the ex- 
|periences of local users of radio 
advertising in all sections of the 
country and hopes to define the 
role that advertising will play in 
the marketing of peacetime prod- 
ucts. It is.further hoped that the 
results will furnish retailers, ser- 
vice operators, local manufactur- 
ers, radio stations and advertising 
agencies with information which 
'will aid in the use of advertising. 


An advisory committee of three 
Harvard Professors will be com- 
posed of Neil H. Borden, Profes- 
|sor of Advertising; Harry R. Tos- 
_dal, Professor of Marketing, and 
'Malcolm P. McNair, Professor of 
Marketing. 


Rickenbacker To Speak 
In New York Today 


Captain Edward V. Ricken- 
backer, who was rescued from a 
Pacific grave while on a mission 
for Secretary of War Stimson, will 
be the speaker at a luncheon of 
the Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
|Astoria today (Thursday), Feb. 18, 
at 12:30 p.m. Lt. Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold, Commanding General, 
U.S. Army Air Forces, originally 
had been scheduled to address 
|this luncheon, but word has been 
received from the War Depart- 
ment in Washington that, due to 
the exigencies of. war, General 
'Arnold had been compelled to 

















Co., Chicago, told the FAA con-| postpone this engagement until a 


‘later date. It is expected that 
General Arnold will be able to be 
the Association’s guest some time 
in March. 


Restrictions on Tire 
Recapping to End 


According to an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington, 
D. C., a decision has been reached 
by the OPA 4o eliminate ration 
board control;over recapping of 
passenger automobile tires with 
reclaimed rubber. This order, it 
was stated, is not to be issued 
until about March 1. 


Under the present system, ra- 
tioning boards automatically issue 
certificates for recapping tires if 
la tire inspector declares it is 
needed. Under the new proce- 
| dure. a holder of an “A,” “B” or 





as Pits gasoline ration card may get 

a recap job done without any 
inspection, certificate or other 
delay. 
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Issuance Of $660,000,000 ‘Reserve Notes 


Called Dangerous Inflationary Action By Taft 


Criticism of the issuance of $600,000,000 of Federal Reserve Bank 
notes in December. was .voiced on.Feb. 4 by Senator Taft (Republi- 
can) of Ohio, who characterized the Federal Reserve Board’s move 


as the “most dangerous class of inflationary action.” 
immediate retirement of these obligations and Con- 


called for 


Senator Taft 


gressional repeal of the law authorizing them, according to advices 


to the New York 
Commerce” from its Washington 
bureau, which in part also quoted 
Mr. Taft as stating in the Senate: 


“We have been told for many 
months of the great danger of in- 
flation. The President himself has 
sent us several messages dwell- 
ing on the damage which it would 
cause, and last September he re- 
garded it as such a tremendous 
danger that he threatened to fix 
prices and wages himself without 
legal authority if Congress did 
not act promptly on the anti-in- 
flation measure. 

“IT was the more’ surprised, 
therefore, to learn of. the action 
of the Federal Reserve Board 
taken in December, resulting in 
‘the issuance of $660,000,000, of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank notes, which 
are the exact equivalent of green- 
backs. I do not know any policy 
more likely to bring about infla- 
tion than the issue of paper cur- 
rency without reserves and rest- 
ing for its value on the unsecured 
promise of the Government. 

“In the name of preventing in- 
flation, one department of Gov- 
ernment is subjecting the people 
to every 
in the regulation of prices, wages 
and rationing, while another de- 
partment is engaged in inflating 
the currency.” 

In part the account from which 
we quote also said: 

“Senator Taft said he had writ- 
ten to the heads of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Treasury, 
and had obtained replies outlin- 
ing the action and reasons for it. 
The notes, he said, were issued 
under authority of Section 18 of 
the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, 
as amended’ in’ 1933, at the time 
of the bank crisis. The amended 
Section 18 was passed while the 
banks were closed, in order to 
provide a liberal supply of cur- 
rency, in case there should be any 
runs on the banks when they 
were opened, he said. 

“Section 18 provided that no 
note should be .issued under its 


authority after the President haa | obligation of the United States 


declared by proclamation that the 
emergency recognized in_ the 
proclamation of. March. 6, 1933, 
had terminated. 

“But the President did not de- 
clare an end to this emergen¢y,” 
Senator Taft said. “And I don't 
believe he will ever declare an 
emergency to be terminated.” 

Since the bank emergency was 
never formally terminated, the 
Treasury took advantage of the 
amendment to issue some of the 
old notes printed in 1933, he said. 
The act authorized any Federal 
Reserve bank to deposit Govern- 
ment bonds or commercial paper 
with the Treasury, and against 
the security of sueh obligations 
to issue its own notes known. as 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes, he 
declared. 

“It was recognized at the time 
that this was not a permanently 
sound procedure,” Mr. Taft said, 
“because -it resulted in effect in 
the monetization of the national 
debt. It was not extensively used, 
only $265,000,000 being issued in 
1933, and all but $18,000,000: of 
these have since been retired. - . 
~ “Apparently someone 
Treasury found in some back 
drawer the $660,000,000 of notes 
which had been printed and never 


used in 1933,” he went on, “and, 


he got the bright idea that they 
might as well be issued now. So 
a method was devised which is 
even more unsound than the orig- 
inal issue of the notes under 
. emergency conditions.” — . 

- On Feb. 3 Representative Frank 
B. Keefe (Republican) of Wiscon- 
sin addressed. the House~on ‘the 
subject; defending -the course’ of 








in the: 


“Journal of ©@ 


form of fascist control |. 








the Governors of the Reserve 
Board in issuing the $600,000,000 
of Reserve Bank Notes to mem- 
ber banks. At the same time he 
denied that the action was taken 
to secure for the Treasury use of 
$660,000,000 without interest for 
the period during which the notes 
remain in circulation. From 
Washington advices to the “Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” reporting this, 
we also quote in part as follows: 

“That the latter was not one of 
the objectives of the issue is ap- 
parent from the circumstances 
surrounding the action, Mr. Keefe 
argued. 

“It cost the. Treasury about 
three-eighths of 1% a year to 
borrow the money which it would 
have had to have if the notes had 
not been issued in the manner in- 
dicated,” he said. “But in that 
case Federal Reserve banks would 
have had to pay the Treasury a 


‘one-half of 1% tax on these notes. 


Therefore, as a matter of fact, the 
Treasury sustained a nominal loss 
as a result of using this method 
of issuing these Federal Reserve 
Bank Notes.” ... . 

“I do not want it to be thought 
that we do not have very critical 
problems facing us in this matter 
of currency inflation, but on the 
other hand, I do not feel that the 
people of this country should be 
scared by statements of members 
of Congress or other persons into 
the belief that their currency is 
being rapidly depreciated. 

“I am convinced, first, that this 
transaction was clearly author- 
ized by existing law. When the 
Federal Reserve Bank gave the 
Treasury of the United States a 
deposit credit of lawful money, 
then the Reserve Bank’s liability 
was extinguished and they were 
entitled to withdraw the Gov- 
ernment securities that were 
pledged to secure issuance of 
these Federal Reserve Notes. If 
you will turn to your daily Treas- 
ury statement, you will see that 
these notes are carried as a direct 
Government. f 

“It is true that these notes as 
now issued are no longer secured 
by the deposit of United States 
bonds or by like deposit of. other 
securities. The fact is, as I have 
tried to point out, that they are 
secured by a deposit of lawful 
money of ,the United States 
brought about when the Federal 


Reserve Bank. gave a ‘deposit 


credit to the Treasurer of the 
United States.” 

An earlier reference to the is- 
suance of the Bank Notes ap- 
peared in these columns Jan. 28, 
page 367. 


U.S.-Belz. Lend-Lease Pact 


A reciprocal. lend-lease aid 
agreement, formalizing the prin- 
eiples of mutual assistance against 


the enemy, was signed on Jan. 30° 


by the United States and Belgium. 
This was revealed in am exchange 
of notes between Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and Count 
Robert Van der Straten Ponthose, 
Belgian Ambassador to Washing- 
ton. 

It is said that the agreement 
is similar to those entered into 
last September’ with Great Brit- 
ain, Australia, New Zealand and 


the Fighting French, referred to: 


in these columns of Sept. 10, 1942, 
page 894. However, it is ex- 
plained Belgium has been extend- 
ing reciprocal aid -for some time 


without awaiting formal signature: 


of the agreement... 

The signing of the master lend- 
lease pact by Belgium was noted 
in our issue of July. 2, 1942, 
page 22. 


| New York: Industries 


Organize For Red Cross 


tries, including aviation, 
portation, communications, office 
equipment, have mobilized their 
executives and resources for the 
1843 Red Cross War Fund Cani- 
paign. The industrial group, or- 
ganized as Section 8 of the Com- 
merce and Industry Committee of 
the Fund; is headed by William 
B. Given, Jr., President of the 
American Brake Shoe and Foun- 
dry Co. 

The Commerce and Industry 
Committee, of which Eugene W. 
Stetson is Chairman, to date has 
organized 278 major divisions of 
the city’s industries, banks, com- 
mercial houses ‘and the profes- 
sions. 

A campaign to recruit volun- 
teers to assist the division chair- 
men also is under way under the 
leadership of Mr. Stetson, Bernon 
S. Prentice, Vice-Chairman of the 
Commerce and Industry Commit- 
tee, and Elliott H. Lee, Executive 
Vice-Chairman: 

Serving with Mr. Given in his 
industrial and busifess group are: 

James Boyd, Eastern District 
Manager Western Electric & Sup- 
ply Co., Chairman of the Elec- 
trical Industry Division; Benja- 
min Botwinick, Taxicab Bureau, 
Inc., Taxicabs; W. Gibson Carey, 
Jr., President Yale and Towne 
Mfg: Co., Hardware; S. C. Dug- 
gan, Omnibus Corp., Bus Lines; 
E. C, Faustmann, President Royal 
Typewriter Co., Office Equip- 
ment; Leon O. Head, President 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
Express Companies; W. C. Horn, 
W. C. Horn Bros. & Co., Station- 
ery; James W. Hubbell, President 
of New York Telephone Co., 
Communications; T. A. Morgan, 
President Sperry Co., Aviation; 
Charles A. Owen, President Im- 
perial Coal Corp., Coal-Coke-Ice 
Division; L. D. Seymour, Vice- 
President Dodge & Seymour, Ltd., 
Exports and Imports; A. W. Pick- 
ett, President A. W. Pickett, Inc., 
Automotive; J. B. Smull, Vice- 
President J. H. Winchester & Co., 
Chairman Maritime; J. P. Spen- 





cer, Vice-President American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry, Chair- 
man Railroad Supplies; William 
White, President Delaware Lacka- 
wanna, Chairman Railroads Divi- 
sion. ’ 


Congress. To Rule On Pay 
Of Govt. Printing Office 


. The National War Labor Board 
announced on Feb. 8 that final 
power to rule on. certain wage 
and salary increases in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has been 
given to a Congressional Commit- 
tee.. .The .WPB _ announcement 
said: 

“About 8,000 employees of. the 
Government Printing Office who 
are under the jurisdiction of the 
National War Labor Board will 
have their wage or salary adjust- 
ments ruled on by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, of which Sen- 
ator Carl Hayden of Arizona is 
Chairman: 

“General Order No. 28 dele- 
gates final authority to the Joint 
Committee on Printing to rule on 
wage and salary raises for GPO 





employees, but the . Committee 
will act within the limits set for 
wage increases under the Wage 
Stabilization Act passed by Con- 
gress om Oct. 2, 1942.” 


Department Corrects 

The U. S. Department of Labor 
has issued a correction of its re- 
port on “The Cost of Living,” 
Dec. 15, 1942, which appeared in 
these columns Feb. 4, page 509. 
The first sentence of paragraph 4 
should read: “Housefurnishings 
om the average -remained  un- 
ehanged from mid-November’ to 
mid-December, with increases: re- 
ported from 4 of the 21 cities 


| 


-<“Eight major New York indus- | 
trans- | 








Pay-As-You-Go Tax, Less Group 


Favoritism: - 


Needed To Battle Inflation, Says Heimann 


Pay-as-you-go taxation and a 


lessening of group competition for 


economic. favors are two important aspects of. the anti-inflation- 
ary battle, Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager-on-leave of the 
National Association of Credit Men, declares in the association’s 


Monthly Business Review, released Feb. 


15. “Inflation, like the 


weather, is something almost everyone is talking about,” he points 





out, “but, unlike the weather, we 


can do something about it if we) 
exercise will and economic fore-| 
sight.” Up to this point, Mr. Hei- 
mann says, “our efforts have been 
diluted with well-expressed in-| 
tentions and excess verbiage. We | 
have had the appearance of ac- 
tion but much iess of the reality. 
Yet, unless we can get sound and 
complete action—and that rather 
soon—the inflationary trend will 
become graver. and soon there 
will be little use discussing count- 
er-inflationary measures.” 


One of the best checks to the 
inflationary spiral is taxation, he 
says, for thereby “we remove 
from the stream of purchasing 
power some of the force that 
sweeps prices onward and up- 
ward. This session of Congress 
is already beginning to consider 
tax proposals,” he said and “sec- 
ond to the actual war effort, 
sound taxation policies can be a 
prime contribution to the war.” 
Mr. Heimann added: 


“While our taxation program 
must be considered from all as- 
pects, there is now an urgent 
need for action in one respect. A 
pay-as-you-go program. must be 
the first order of tax business in 
Congress. 

“Let us assume that as an in- 
dividual your tax bill will be 
$600 for the year or, if in busi- 
ness, that your. tax bill will be 
$60,000. Now, if you had to stop 
at the bank before you reached 


“In the end, the wage earner, 
the farmer, the business man, 
those who live on fixed incomes— 
and let us not overlook the com- 
ing generations—are worse rather 
than better off because of the 
easy dollars that were garnered 
during the war period. These 
self-evident truths are simple. to 
understand  but,. nevertheless, 
each of us needs reminding time 
and time again.” 

A month ago it was pointed out 
by Mr. Heimann that four man- 
dates laid down by the American 
people for the new Congress in 
connection with national and in- 
ternational policy present it with 
“a great opportunity.” At that 
time he said: 

“Certainly the foremost re- 
quirement, a mandate that over- 
shadows all else, is the call that 
nothing stand in the way of an 
all-out intensive effort to use our 
national resources and énergy to 
win this war—and to win it in 
the speediest, most efficient man- 
ner. Any measure introduced 
into Congress which challenges 
this mandate will get little hear- 
ing from the responsible leader- 
ship of either party.” 

The second mandate of the peo- 
ple is that no expense be spared 
in winning this war, but that the 
funds be judiciously disbursed arid 
that the normal domestic pro- 
grams, calling for huge outlays 
that do not contribute materially 
to the war effort, be deferred to 





your office to. make a deposit of 
$2 or $200 each business day to- 
ward your tax bill, it would no 
Geubt have a priority in your 
daily thinking and activity. 

“Yet, such an interest in forth- 
coming tax legislation is merely 
the discharge of citizenship re- 
sponsibilities. 
can make another contribution to 
victory in the war and stability in 
the post-war era. 

“Attention and action now may 
well mean the difference between 
insuring the kind of country we 
profess to be fighting, for and one 
our negligence might bequeath to 
us. ¥ 
Taxation, alone, will not check 
the trend towards inflation, Mr. 
Heimann said, listing “other as- 
pects worthy of our deepest con- 
sideration.” Group. competition 
for economic favors is an import- 
ant one. He further commented: 

“Farmers, for example, contend 
they need higher prices to main- 
tain their status quo; wage earn- 
ers want higher wages to offset 
the rising cost of living; business 
men claim charges must be upped 
to meet higher taxes and other 
costs and thus enable them to 
salvage a reasonable part of their 
earnings. 

“Everyone abhors inflation and, 
in turn, everyone seems to be try- 
ing to evade the sacrifices neces- 
sary to prevent it. i 

“Our fighting men have little 
choice as to their sacrifices. Isn’t 
it time that we ask our pressure 
groups to stop, look and listen 
before they unheedingly push in- 
flation further along its devastat- 
ing path? 

“From the experiences of the 


last war we know that rising). 


prices are illusory. They add to 
the total cost of prosecuting the 
war. They bring maladjustments 
in wage:structures and disagree- 
ments that lead to production 
curtailment. They make neces- 
sary’ the imposition of higher and 
higher tax rates. 

“And, finally, either during or 
after the war period, the eco- 
nomic assessments in such form 
as increased taxation, higher 
eosts. and subsequent deflation 


covered. monthly,” instead of| invariably prove that neither in- 





)“Housefurnishings: rose on the dividuals nor the nation can 


average 0.2%.” - 


benefit fundamentally. 


Thus each of us| 


| 


the post-war period. “The Ameri- 
can people will dig down deep to 
get this war over with, but they 
have no desire to pay for non-es- 
sential expenditures. ‘The Con- 
| gressional leaders are aware of 
| this and large peacetime expendi- 
| tures, hitherto acquiesced in, can 
' expect to be challenged. 


| “The third mandate from the 
|people is two-fold. First, that the 
expense of this war be distributed 
on a fair basis. Second, that pay- 
ments be arranged so that each 
taxpayer can discharge his obli- 
gation arising out of the war on a 
pay-as-you-go basis.” 

The final mandate that should 
be noted, said Mr. Heimann, “al- 
though it does not complete the 
list, is based on the deep-seated 
conviction that this war must be 
the last world war and that the 
peace must not be lost.” 


House Will Continue 
Small Business Inquiry 

A resolution extending for two 
years the life of the House Com- 
mittee on Small Business was 
passed by the House on Jan. 22. 
The Committee, which was cre- 
ated in the last session of Con- 
gress, was authorized to continue 
in its effort to aid the small 
businessmen of the nation. Rep- 
resentative Patman (Dem., Tex.) 
was reappointed Chairman of the 
Committee, whose membership 
was increased from severn-to nine. 

Several members of the House 
made the assertion that while the 
condition of the small. business- 
men is improved they are not be- 
ing taken care of to the extent 
they should be. Operation of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. -was 
criticized as not effectively func-+ 
tioning in aiding the small manu- 
facturer to .obtain contracts and 
indications: were that the recent 
change in the management of the 
corporation will be followed for 





‘progressive results. 
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Withholding Tax At Source As Method Of 


Curbing Inflation Urged By Elisha Friedman. 


(Continued from first page) 


in April and October. In Canada 
installments on tax due are paid 
in April, June and August. But 
from August to the next April no 
payments are due. Thus a with- 
holding tax could be started in 
both countries more easily than in 
the U. S. where the tax on 1941 
earnings was not settled until De- 
cember, 1942.” 

In advising the Committee that 
it is not too early for its experts 
“to consider some post-war prob- 
lems,” Mr. Friedman noted that 
“the high rates of tax in the top 
brackets now constitute a war- 
time sacrifice, cheerfully borne. 
But after the war such high rates 
will check economic recovery and 
prevent re-employment of the re- 
turning soldiers.” “We must,’ he 
said, “study the defects of the 
corporation tax and the merits of 
the British system of taxing not 
the produeing corporation but the 
consuming stockholder. And here- 
in lies the merit of the spending 
tax, but not superimposed on top 
of an already steeply graduated 
income tax,” and he asserted that 
“we must eventually shift from a 
graduated tax on income to a 
graduated tax on expenditure.” 

Mr. Friedman’s statement fol- 
jows in full: 

The individual income tax has 
been raised sharply in the lower 
brackets. People in the lower 
brackets do not budget their in- 
come or keep books. Therefore a 
withholding tax is desirable. The 
withholding tax would also make 
it pessible rapidly to change rates 
up or down as conditions require. 

Incomes in the lower brackets 
have risen sharply and threaten 
inflation. A withholding tax 
promptly withdraws excess pur- 
chasing power. Yet we can have 
deduction at the source without 
adopting all of the features of the 
Rum! Plan. 

The number of income tax 
payers has risen from about eight 
million in 1940 to an estimated 44 
million in 1943. This raises prob- 
jems of collection and administra- 
tion by the Treasury which a 
withholding tax should lessen and 
not increase. 


Our tax rates in the lower 
brackets are still low compared to 
other countries. But in other 
countries the tax is collected 
veekly or monthly at the source. 
Such a method makes possible 
‘higher tax rates than under the 
present method of paying quarter- 

y or annually. 

The British normal tax is 3244. % 
for the first $660 of taxabie in- 
come and 50% above that. The 
ourtax begins at $8,000 at 10% and 

ises to 47'+% over $80,000. The 
combined normal and surtax rate 
therefore 97144% over $80,000 
o reach the level of the British 
iormal tax and after allowing for 
specifically American hidden 
taxes, our normal rate could be 
raised by about 25% if a with- 
holding tax is adopted. 


S 


Whom to “Forgive” 

For the year 1943 Mr. Randolph 
Paul estimates that there will be 
44 million taxpayers. But 40 mil- 
lion will have an income of less 
than $2,000. It would simplify 
the Treasury's administrative 
problem if it forgave the 1942 tax 
ior this group or taxed them at 
1941 rates, so that many would be 
forgiven automatically. They 
could then be taxed currently. The 
remaining four million taxpayers 
with incomes over $2,000 could 
continue to stay one year behind. 
‘That administrative problem for 
this group is manageable. It has 
been manageable from 1917 up to 
clate, inchuding the 1921 deflation, 
the 1930-32 panic and depression, 
and the 1938 collapse. If the little 
people’s tax administration could 
be further simplified by dispens- 
ng with the filing of a final re- 
turn, the Treasury’s field 
could check the little people 


through the employers. In both 
Belgium and Germany no returns 
jare filed for wages and salaries 
'below certain limits, if there is 
‘no outside income. But in Great 
| Britain even the smallest people 
|file a return and the British of- 
\ficials in the U. S. can tell your 
j}eommittee what a difficult and 
costly problem of tax administra- 
tion this constitutes. 


For people with taxable incomes 
below $2,000 and for the approxi- 
mately 30 million new taxpayers, 
the Treasury could forgive them 
and collect tax by deducting at 
the source from current income. 
Deduction at the source is merely 
a method of payment. It is essen- 
tial for people who are on a cash 
basis and do not keep books. It is 
not essential for taxpayers who 
are on an accrual basis and do 
keep books. 


Tc forgive the 1942 income tax 
for those who paid no tax for the 
year 1941 merely defers by one 
year their entrance into the class 
of income tax payers. However, 
their future taxes are bound to be 
higher if the experience of Can- 
ada, Great Britain and other 
countries is a guide. The forgive- 
ress is merely temporary. They 
will pay more later. For the top 
brackets who are so close to 100%, 
the rates cannot rise appreciably. 


Collection at the source is sim- 
ple for employees. The employer 
becomes a Treasury agent, as he is 
in most other countries. For the 
self-employed, farmers, small 
nerchants and professional men, 
they could pay quarterly out of 
current imcome, a sort of self- 
withholding. But they must file 
a return, because, unlike the em- 
vloyees, the Treasury agents have 
ao other way of checking the tax. 


To forgive the 1942 tax for 
everybedy is not to treat them 
equally but unequally. The law 
already provides standards of 
equality of treatment. All tax- 
yayers have the same exemption 
or lower limit of income. All tax- 
dayers receive equal credit for de- 
vendents. To forgive equally 
would require that the same 
ymount of tax be forgiven. The 
taxpayer in the high brackets sets 
up a reserve or buys tax anticipa- 
tion warrants.’ The tax débt for 
1942 is already set aside and is 
available in 1943. He does not 
need forgiveness. Certainly, the 
yresent basis could be continued 
‘or the upper groups: They were 
up-to-date in the past and they 
could continue to be up-to-date 
by the same methods. 
| For the small taxpayer. the 
|Treasury might forgive up to a 
|certain limit of income after ex- 
emption, say $2,000 or $3,000; Or 
'else the taxpayer on 1942 income 
|could figure his tax on the lower 
| 1941 rates payable in March, 1943. 
|This would exempt or forgive 
| those new taxpayers, taxable in 
1942 but not taxable. in 1941. Then, 
on 1943 income the tax on wages 
and salaries could be deducted at 
he source at 1943 rates payable in 
1943. The upper limit, whether 
t be $2,000 or $3,000 or $4,000 is a 
matter for technical study. 


We could perhaps adopt the 
German and Belgian system of 
segregating these taxpayers from 
the others. These would not file 
a return. But the deduction by 
the employer at the source, week- 
ly or monthly, would differ for 
single, married without children, 
or married with children. In 
other cases, where the taxpayer is 
| self-employed or has income from 
/securities and he must file a re- 
iturn, it should be possible to 
‘shorten the time of the last pay- 
j|ment from December to August, 
}as in the case of Canada, or ear- 
lier. The question of graduating 


| the amount of forgiveness on a 














further technical study. 


| our Lag In Paying Taxes Makes 
| Transition Difficult 


Much of the current tax diffi- 
culty is caused by the long lag be- 
tween the time when the income 
lis earned and when the tax on it 
|is paid. In Great Britain on earn- 
|\ings through December the tax is 
due in one lump sum next April. 
'For the wage earners the pay- 
|ments are made every six months, 
|within twenty-one days of the 
i\close of the half-year,—April to 
| Qetober, and October to April. In 
|Canada installment payments on 
ltax due are permitted in April, 
| June and August. But from 
August to the next April no pay- 
iments are due. Thus a withhold- 
ling tax can be started there more 
easily than in the U. S. We can 
ishorten our time, gradually and 
over a period of years, so that the 
last payment would be made not 
in December but on the Canadian 
or British pattern. 

In addition to the mandatory 
method, the Treasury could induce 
anticipation of taxes by allowing 
an attractive rate for payments in 
advance. 

During the transition to a pay- 
as-you-go basis, the sums that 
were intended, to be reserved for 
compulsory saving could be used 
to effect the transition. The 
present imcrease in burden on the 
taxpayer could be made good after 
the war by lowering tax rates. 
This method would be just as good 
as redeeming or refunding com- 
pulsory savings. The principle is 
the same; it is only the terms that 
lare different. 

After the 40 million .small in- 
comes have been brought under 
the withholding tax, the problem 
of the remaining 4,000,000 tax- 
payers could be taken up later 
when the Joint Congressional 
Committee. has completed-a study 


countries that have been operative 
for many years. Great Britain has 
had an income tax since 1842, and 
for 101 years the British taxpayer 


do so in years when tax rates art 


after the war if there is to be a 
smooth transition to peace. When 
rates are lowered, it should be 
possible to pay twelve months’ 


months’ advance would in three 
years make the taxpayer almost 
current. dn any event, the final 
payment date should be after the 
close of the year. Thus a defini- 
tive tax return weuld. be-accom- 
panied by a final payment to ad- 
just exactly for the net balance of 
tax due. Otherwise the taxpayer 
must file a new or revised return 
|after the close of the year. 


Comments on Ruml Plan and 
Substitutes 

Mr. Beardsley Ruml deserves 
great credit for having educated 
the country on technique of taxes. 
The current widespread-imterest in 
fiscal technique is without par- 
allel. The most dismal part, taxes, 
lof the dismal science; economics, 
ihas been made to live. -For- this 
|Mr. Rum! deserves great credit, 
and as he modestly ‘states, «he 
wished merely to. sharpen 
thoughts on the question. 


However, some of the opinions 





says that the income tax produces 
a liability on the faxpayer. That 
is true. The British taxpayer has 
thrived under this liability for 100 
years. Such a liability runs during 
one’s productive life. The only 
way to escape is to die or becom 
incompetent. be 
Proposals have been made that 
the 1942 tax should be paid over 
a series of years. If deduction, at 


jlower brackets, the rest of the tax- 
payers can pay in the immediate 
year following. Again, Mr.’ Rum! 
| Says that people did~ mot. save 
money out of last year’s ineome to 
pay the taxes on that income. This 
jis indeed serious for those whose 





men | Schedule likewise is a matter for current income has disappeared: or 


sharply decreased. Such hardship 


on withholding taxes in foreign | 
‘the upper taxpayers continue to 


always had a tax debt. Of course, 
if it becomes. desirable to do any. 
forgiving it would be simple to) 


being reduced, as they.must be. 


taxes in nine months. Sueh.a three | 


{of Mr. Rum! call for comment. He | 


the source is applied only to the. 


cases have been and can eontinue 
to be solved by the Treasury. In 
the 21 years of income tax collec- 
tion, the government received 
$82.0 billion. The total tax abated 
was only $242 million, or 0.3%. 

For those whose income is 
stable or rising, as in a great 
majority of cases, the taxpayer has 
been using his current income to 
pay not only his current tax but 
‘also to pay his debt on automo- 
biles and refrigerators and to buy 
$1,000.000,000 of war bonds 
/monthly. 

For the top brackets, forgive- 
ness does not seem necessary 
These top taxpayers have been on 
a current basis for a long time. 
They have a Rum! plan already. 
They buy tax anticipation war- 
rants and thus pay as they earn. 
'On. the payment date the certifi- 
\cates mature, but the tax has al- 
‘ready been paid. Since these tax- 
|payers are on an accrual basis, 
\they could pay both last year’s 
'taxes for which the cash is re- 
|served and this year’s taxes as 
reserves are accrued. But this is 
‘not necessary. They can eontinue 
(on the present deferred payment 
| basis. 

For the middle brackets, for- 
'giveness is unnecessary if they 
‘must not pay two years’ taxes in 
‘one. A complete withholding tax, 
including supertaxes, would re- 
‘quire such forgiveness. A with- 
\holding tax applying to the lower 
‘brackets or to normal income de- 
|ducted at the source does not re- 
‘quire forgiveness. 

The suggestion that the tax pay- 
ment he based on the average of 
two years’ income, or the further 
suggestion that the taxpayer defer 
‘his payments for 1942 over a series 
‘of years, become unnecessary if 


|only the low brackets are subject 
to deduction at the source and 


pay currently, while the rest of 


pay the tax in the. year imme- 
diately after the liability becomes 
‘fixed. 

Besides, after the war taxes 
must be lowered. Under the plan 
of paying in advance the taxpay- 
er will be overpaying and creat- 
ing a problem of refunds. The 
argument that income taxpayers 
in the top bracket who are for- 


_given one year’s tax would ulti- 
‘mately be caught by the inheri- 


tance tax does not seem sound. If 
the money ‘is spent it will not be 
in’ the estate to be taxed. 

There -is another difficulty in 
the proposal to pay taxes in ad- 
vance. For the past 20 years few 
tax laws were ready before the 
Mareh 15 payment date. There- 
fore, the taxpayer would have to 
make two guesses, before paying 
—first, what his income would be 
for the year, and second, what the 
tax rate would be. We are not in 
a. period. of stable tax rates. 

Again, under the _ pay-in-ad- 
vanee plan, the taxpayer would 
have to make a tentative return 
and either a final return or a re- 
vised return. For 40 million tax- 
payers it would be 80 million cal- 
culations: Where will we find 
enough revenue officials for such 
a job? The problem can be sim- 
plified by throwing the 40 million 
small taxpayers into a separate 
category where the employer de- 
ducts at the source and the tax- 
payer files no return. For the 
remaining four million taxpayers 
jin the higher brackets the return 
,cannot.be made out before the 
|year ends, although the payment 
/can be required soon thereafter. 


| -Again, Mr. Ruml does not pro- 
| pose that corporations pay in ad- 
vance but only that individuals 
and partnerships should. Why are 
the corporations not included? Is 
it because they keep books on an 
aecrual basis and set up reserves? 
Taxpayers in the upper brackets 
do likewise. Why do we have to 
catch up on tax liability alone? 
The American public has vast 
other liabilities. 
‘outstanding in September, 1941 
‘was almost $7 billion. owed by 
little people. Mr. Rockefeller 
‘does not buy on the installment 
plan. These little people’s income 





Installment debt | 


tax debt from year to year is small 
by comparison. We have other 
debts beside tax debts. The pri- 
vate debt is $77 biliion and the 
|private interest payable is $3.3 
| billion yearly. 

| The Rum! plan is not pay-as- 
|you-go but pay-in-advance. Its 
progenitor is R. H. Macy’s D.A. 
(Depositor’s Account). You put 
‘down your cash before you buy. 
| Mr. Rumi transferred this plan of 
|a department store to the Federal 
Treasury. But to the department 
istore customers the plan is op- 
tional. For the taxpayer it would 
|be mandatory. Mr. Rum! new 
says that we are all in debt to 
| the Treasury, therefore we should 
|pay in advance. Macy’s used to 
advertise on New Years Day, up to 
the year 1938, “No one is in debt 
| to Macy’s.”’ But the advertisement 
\did not say ‘“Macy’s is in debt to 
\all their customers,” on the D.A. 
account. On the Rum!) Plan no one 
will be in debt to the Treasury, 
but the Treasury will be in debt 
to all the taxpayers. However, 
Macy’s, after 1938, adopted the 
Rum! Plan in reverse. They 
shifted from the D.A., or “de- 
positor’s account,” to the “charge 
account” basis. From cash in ad- 
vance they moved to a time-pay- 
ment basis. Instead of Macy’s 
being in debt to the customers 
they allowed the customers to be 
‘in debt to Macy’s. 

How would the Rum! Plan work 
\in other fields where the Ameri- 
jcan public has been heavily in 
i'debt? Suppose General Motors, in 
selling automobiles, should ask for 
;cash in advance and deliver the 
| automobile later. This is suggested 
| by the OPA now in order to check 
|inflation, but it is not.a perma- 
nent peacetime policy. The only 
/case where the Rum! Plan was ap- 
| plied to automobile purchases was 
in Nazi Germany. Hitler’s “Volks- 
| wagon” or People’s Auto, was paid 
‘for in advance, but the people 
\never got the car. Under the 
‘Ruml Plan the Treasury instead 
|\of getting taxes due to it would 
| be receiving cash in advance. The 
Treasury would then have a lia- 
| bility to the taxpayer. Now the 
taxpayer has a liability to the 
Treasury. If this gives him a 
| headache, perhaps the pay-in-ad- 
;vance plan would give the Treas- 
jury a headache. 
ja bank. 








It would become 


| Foreign Experience 


Deduction at the source has 
been applied in other countries. In 
'Belgium and Germany a_ with- 
|holding feature was introduced 
simultaneously with the income 
| tax in the 1920’s. The wage earn- 


|ing class files no returns. Instead 
| the income tax is deducted weekly 
‘or monthiy according to a chart 
‘showing the normal tax plus 
| super-tax for single persons, mar- 
ried, with allowances for children. 
‘Neither Belgium nor Germany 
|} had the problem of transition. In 
_both countries taxpayers must file 
,a return if they have other income 
above a certain limited amount. In 
both countries all taxpayers are on 
a pay-as-you-go basis, subject 
|however to the adjustment ‘or 
super- taxes in the upper brackets. 


Canada introduced the with- 
holding tax, not because of worry 
that the taxpayer was in debt to 
the Treasury, but because the 
Treasury wanted to get the taxes 
in more quickly. The withhold- 
ing tax was introduced in Sep- 
tember, 1942 because by August, 
the tax for 1941 was completely 
paid. The Canadians think well 
of the plan for the new taxpayers. 
The Treasury gets the morey 
when and where the money is. 


Great Britain introduced the 
withholding feature in September, 
1941 for wages. The wage earner 
used to be assessed not by years 
but by half years, from April to 
October. He had to pay within 
21 days after the end of the 
period. Therefore, it was easy to 
|introduce a withholding tax when 
lonly 21 days lagged. But our 
|workers lag from Dee. 31 to the 
i\following Dee. 15. 

To introduce a withholding tax 
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we would have to reduce the lag 
between the end of the income 
year and the date of the last tax 
payment therefor: The lag could 
be reduced within a period of 
three or four years. 
would have to forgive a year's 
tax. 

Great Britain long had deduc- 
tion at the source of tax on divi- 
dends; but they never taxed the 
corporation itself as we do. The 
British taxpayer, not in the wage 


earning class, still pays each year | 


on the ineome received in the 
preceding year. The British never 
forgave any tax. The cost of ad- 
ministration of the small tax re- 
turns is very great. 

There are available in New 
York tax experts from Republican 
Germany, Great Britain and 
Canada, who could be consulted 
by your Committee’s experts. 


Post War Problems 


._ Mr. Rum! has focused attention 
on the defects of our tax tech- 
nique. For this he deserves 
eredit. But it is not too early for 
the committee to consider some 
post-war problems. The _ high 
rates of tax in the top brackets 
constitute a sacrifice, cheerfully 
borne during the war. But after 
the war such high rates will check 
economic recovery and prevent 
re-employment of the returning 
soldiers. In total yield the high 
rates are not productive to the 
Treasury. These high incomes are 
the source of risk-capital and ex- 
pansion. The Capital Gains Tax 
so successfully amended last year 
needs further revision. 
out of tender mercy for the rich, 
but to quicken private enterprise 
by liberating the source of invest- 
ment funds that we must act. We 
must study the defects of the 
corporation tax and the merits of 
the British system of taxing not 
the producing corporation but the 
consuming stockholder. And here- 
in lies the merit of the spending 
tax, but not superimposed on top 
of an already steeply graduated 
income tax. We must eventually 
shift from a graduated tax on in- 
come to a graduated tax on ex- 
penditure. The businessman who 
follows the old American doctrine 
of plain living, hard working and 
high thinking, and re-invests his 
funds in business and thus creates 
employment, should not be taxed 
on the same basis as some incom- 
petent wastrel who drools away 
his inheritance. In the fervor of 
discussion aroused by Mr. Ruml, 
let us not forget some of the fund- 
amental principles of taxation 
which will be just as pressing no 
matter what part of the Rum! plan 
we adopt. 

(Mr. Paul’s statement before the 
Committee was referred to in our 
Feb. 4 issue, page 490.) 


—————7=~ 


Postwar Unily For 
Peace Pressed By Hull 


Secretary of State Hull declared 
on Jan. 25 that the peoples of the 
United Nations must stand united 
after victory in the performance 
of the great tasks of peace. 

In a message of greetings to the 
participants in a United Nations 
discussion at Constitution Hall, 
Washington, Secretary Hull said, 
according to the Associated Press 
Washington advices: 

“The nature of the peace set- 
tlements concluded at the end of 
the present conflict will funda- 
mentally depend upon the deep 
desires and underlying conviction 
of the great rank and file of 
peoples which make up the United 
Nations. 

“It is therefore ot proround im- 
portance that the peoples of each 
of these United Nations should 
understand the thoughts, . the 
ideals and the purposes of the 
others. 

“We are united in fighting to 
free and keep free our country 
and all countries from = such 
tyranny and slavery as the Axis 
powers seek to impose.. We must 


It is not | 


'Senator 


victory, in the performance of the 
great tasks of peace. 

“Our unity of purpose must. be 
pee upon two unalterable re- 
|solves: To destroy utterly the 


Germany and Italy and Japan; 
and, once that is accomplished, to 
press forward with the task of 
building human freedom and 
Christian morality on firmer and 
broader foundations than ever be- 
fore.” 

In expressing gratification on 
Jan. 26 over the decisions of the 
North African. conference Secre- 
tary Hull stated: 

“The proceedings and the de- 
cisions of the conference,. which 
were most wise and timely, are of 
the most far-reaching § impor- 
tance,’ he said. ‘“They will prove 
of the greatest interest to all of 
the nations with which we are 
associated in this war. 

“IT shall hope soen to comment 
on some of the more vital phases.” 


FDR Confident Gf U.'S. 
Victory In Africa 


In a message commending the 
American soldiers in North Af- 
rica, released on Jan. 28, President 
Roosevelt said he returns to the 
United States with renewed con- 
fidence that they “shall be vic- 
torious.” 

The message was made public 
by Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, commander-in-chief of the 
Allied expeditionary force in 
|North Africa. It follows, aecord- 
ing to Associated Press advices 
from Allied Headquarters in 
North Africa: 

“My brief visit to North Africa 
has given me increased assurance 
and a deeper feeling of pride in 
the leaders and men of. the 
American armed forces. The of- 
ficers and men who landed with 
the initial assault, those who are 
now carrying on at the front in 
Tunisia, and those who are train- 
ing thémselves for future combat 
are deserving of the highest com- 
mendation. 

“IT could not but note your alert- 
ness, your smartness and the pride 
you take in yourself and your 
splendid equipment. I return to 
the United States with renewed 
confidence that the American sol- 
diers, equipped with the best 
equipment the world can pro- 
duce, led by men who have proved 
themselves in battle, and all im- 
bued with the will to win, shall 
be victorious. 

“Officers and men of the armed 
forces in North Africa—I com- 
mend you. 

“President Roosevelt, 
mander-in-Chief.” 

2 SN Pe ee 


Wiley Rutledge Seated 
On Supreme Court 


Wiley B: Rutledge was sworn 
in on Feb. 15 as an Associate Jus- 





Com- 


Court. Witnessing the ceremony, 
performed in the court, were 
members of his family, members 
xf the Court of Appeals and the 
Federal District Court and a 
group of Senators and Represen- 
tatives. The oath to support the 
Constitution was administered by 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone in 
the presence of the other seyen 
members of the court. 


Mr. Rutledge, who was. for- 
merly an Associate. Justice of: the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, was nomi- 
nated by President Roosevelt on 
Jan. 11. The Senate confirmed 
‘the. nomination on Feb. 8, with 
Langer (Rep., N. ‘D.) 
voicing the only opposing vote. 

Justice Rutledge was named to 
fill the vacancy created last Oc- 
' tober when James F. Byrnes re- 





signed to direct the Office of Eco- | 


1 nomic Stabilization. The new ap- 


' pointee is 48 years old and a na- | 


tive of Kentucky, but claims Iowa 


'was Dean of the University. of 
Iowa Law School from 1935. until 
, 41932 when he was named to the 
| Court of Appeals. 

| The naming of Justice Rutledge 


Or else, we | forces of dictatorship, tyranny and | marks the first time the President 
| inhumanity as exampled today in| 


has filled a vacancy on the high 
court from the Federal bench. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s previous seven 
appointments to the Supreme 
Court .were from the Govern- 
ment’s executive department, the 
Senate or from private life. 

The resignation of Mr. Byrnes 


/ was noted’in our issue of Oct. 8,) 


page 1273. 


Cpen Market Com. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York announced on Feb. 9, 
that as now directed by statute, 
the Directors have re-elected 
Allan Sproul, President of the 
bank, as a member of the Fed- 
+cral Open Market Committee for 
the year beginning March 1, 1943, 
and-ending Feb. 29, 1944. The 
Directors also elected Leslie R. 
Rounds, First Vice-President of 
‘the bank, as an alternate to Mr. 
Sproul to serve in his absence. 

The Federal Open Market 
Committee created by Section 
12A of- the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, consists of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System 
and five representatives of the 
Federal Reserve Banks chosen 
annually. In accordance with an 
amendment to the Federal Re- 
serve Act, which was approved 
July 7, 1942, one of such represen- 
tatives of the Federal Reserve 
Banks is to be elected by the 
Board of Directors of Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. The 
other 11 Federal Reserve Banks 
are divided into four groups, each 
containing two or three banks, 
and each group elects a represen- 
tative to serve on the Committee. 

Last year Mr. Sproul served as 
representative of the New York 
and Boston Reserve Banks. 

oe 
WPB Announces Plans 
To Break Bottlenecks. 

Plans for the organization 
special industry committees, or 
“task forces,’ to participate in 
the» campaign for breaking bot- 
tlenecks in production of critical 
common components were an-+ 
nounced on Feb. 9 by Donald M. 
Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board. 

This move, it was announced by 
the WPB, represents an important 
step in the development of over- 
all production scheduling, involv- 
ing the cutting down of backlogs 
| by redistribution of orders, in- 
| creasing labor supply in short 
plants and, in general, adapting 
the. particular. industry for more 
intensive production.. The WPB 
announcement further stated: 

“The plan is a simple, straight- 
forward, emergency method of 
breaking industrial. bottlenecks by 


of 





; | the most intelligent utilization of 
sice of the United States Supreme | 


all industrial facilities, small as 
well as large. All final decisions 
relating to matters-such as redis- 
tribution of orders will be made 
within WPB, after careful review. 
It is planned, moreover, that 
smaller facilities will be brought 
into the picture through the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

“Critical. common components 
which are causing trouble include 
parts and: accessories. of planes, 
ships,.tanks, guns. or other cam- 
paign. material for which manu- 
facturing facilities are _ limited, 
but which are needed in. greater 
quantity. . 

“Among. such items upon which 
attention is being focussed are 
gears, valves, Diesel and gasoline 
| engines; crankshafts, compressors, 
| pumps, heat exchangers, welding 
| reds and electrodes, electric mo- 
tors, starters and generators, boil- 
/ers, vacuum tubes and control in- 





' struments. 
“Plans to break these bottie- 
necks originated in the office of 


likewise stand united, beyond the as his residence. Justice Rutledge Charles E. Wilson, WPB Produc- 


! 
tion Vice-Chairman; and are be-| School. He was a veteran of the 
ing developed and carried out by | Spanish-American War, in which 
Ralph J. Cordiner, Director Gen-| he was a captain, and later served 
eral for War Production Schedul-| in Puerto Rico. 


ing, who reports to Mr. Wilson.” Mr. Polk held various offices 














The drive began on Jan. 20 
when the Production Vice-Chair- 
man. directed letters in the mat- 
ter to the heads of the 14 claim- 
ant agencies, such as the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, Lend- 
Lease Administrator, Petroleum 
Administrator and Rubber Direc- 
tor. 


New Censorship Rules 


For Messages From U.S. - 

The Office of Censorship issued 
on Feb. 4 uniform regulations 
governing all communications en- 
tering and leaving the United 
States. The new regulations, re- 
placing separate rules for postal, 
cable and telephone communica- 
tions, cover all outgoing press 
dispatches, periodicals, books, pri- 
vate and business letters, cable- 
grams, radiograms, telephone mes- 
sages and all other types of com- 
munications. 

Byron Price, Director of Cen- 
sorship, listed these general clas- 
sifications of prohibited subjects: 

“1. Character and movement of 
troops of the United States and 
United Nations. 

“2. Identity and movements of: 
naval or merchant ships; infor-' 
mation about ship sinkings or. 
ship construction. 

“3. The fact or effect of mili-| 
tary operations, including an-' 
nouncement of air raids on con- 
tinental United States before the | 
all-clear has been sounded. 

“4. Movements, characteristics, | 
or strength of air units of the! 
United States or United Nations. 

“5. Location, description and 
strength of fortifications of the’! 





|in New York City affairs from 


1806 to 1914; including member- 
ship on the Board of Education 
and on the Municipal Civil Ser- 
vice Commission; Treasurer of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 
and as Corporation Counsel. 
a 


President Lauds USO 


President Roosevelt on Feb. 4 
congratulated the United Service 
Organizations on its second an-. 
niversary for work “well done,’ 
In a message to a luncheon in 
New York City, the President 
said: 

“As the USO approaches its 
second anniversary, we all know 
how cheerfully and generously 
the American people have given 
it their support, and how unitedlv 
and effectively the USO has per- 
formed its mission. 

“USO accepted a great respon- 
sibility, and has discharged it 
well. But more than that, it has 


|Stood for something beyond praise 


or price—the preservation for al! 
our men, without regard to race, 
creed or color, of the moral and 
spiritual values of the Democratic 
ideals and freedoms for which 
they shall continue to fight until 
victory is won. 

“On behalf of these fighting 
men, therefore, and of our forces 
behind their lines, I say to the 
USO; ‘well done!’ ” ; 

Other letters of praise were re- 
ceived {fom Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson and Secretary 
of the Navy Frank L. Knox. 


At the luncheon John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Honorary Chairman, 


United States or United Nations. |Teviewed the work of the USO 


“6. Specific information from 


which the enemy could eliminate | 


the extent, progress or location of 
American war production. This 
includes details useful to sabo- 
teurs. 


“7. Current weather conditions 
and weather forecasts. (Descrip- 
tions of past local weather condi- 
tions may be transmitted at the 
censor’s discretion.) 

“8. Miseelianeous: Rumors 
which might render aid and com- 
fort to the enemy; information 
about internment and. prisoner of 
war camps; premature disclosure 


ments of the President or other 
high officials; propaganda detri- 
mental to the war efforts of the 
United States or United Nations; 
any other matter which might 
bring aid or comfort to the en- 
emy, interfere with the war ef- 
fort, or disparage the foreign 
relations of the United States or 
United Nations.” 

Director Price announced Feb. 
10 slightly amended codes for 
press and radio, increasing certain 
restrictions and lessening others | 
as a result of war experience. 


F. L. Polk Dies 
Frank L. Polk, Under Secretary | 
of State in the Administration of | 
President Wilson, died on Feb. 7} 
at his home in New York City. | 
He was 71 years old. Mr. Polk | 
was a partner in the law firm of} 
Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardner 
& Reed, of which John W. Davis, 
Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent.-in 1924, is senior partner. 
Mr. Polk had been associated 
with -the State. Department from 
1915 to 1920, first as Counselor 
and then as Under Secretary of 
State. He was Acting Secretary 
of State from December, 1918, to 
July, 1919, when President Wilson 
and the then Secretary of State, 
Robert Lansing, headed the Amer- 


ican delegation to the Paris Peace} Feb. 1. 


Conference. Upon their return to 
this country in 1919 Mr. Polk 
went abroad to head the Amer- 


icific Fleet. 


and said: 

“Before our work is finished, it 
may well be that the lives of from 
five to ten millions of men may 
have been touched by the USO. 
What a challenge!” 

Walter Hoving, Chairman o* 
|the National Board of the USO, 
‘reported that the organization 
;now has 1,215 clubs and units in 
|\the 48 States and in 16 offshore 
‘and hemisphere bases, operated 
|by a staff of 6,000 workers and 
|: 600,000 volunteers. 


—————— 


| Medal To Vandegrift 


of diplomatic negotiations; eee 


President Roosevelt presented 


_the Congressional Medal of Honor 
/on Feb. 4 to Maj.-Gen. Alexander 


‘A. Vandegrift of the Marine 
| Corps for “outstanding and heroic 
accomplishment” under adverse 
‘conditions against Japanese forces 
in the Selomon Islands. 

Gen. Vandegrift, a native o 
' Charlottesville, Va., thus became, 
'said the Associated Press, the 
first marine in this war to win 
both the Congressional Medal and 
the Navy Cross. He received the 


, 


‘latter last October at Guadalcanat 


from Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
|Commander-in-Chief of the Pa. 
Gen. Vandegrift com- 
manded the Marines on Guadal- 
canal until they were recently re- 
lieved by Army forces. The cita- 
tion on the medal said it was fo 
accomplishments above and be- 
yond the call of duty from Aug. 
7 to Dec. 9, 1942. 


Ries | Mediation Board 


David J. Lewis, Chairman of 
the National Mediation Board, in- 
formed President Roosevelt on 
Jan. 31 that he would not seek 
reappointment to the Board. Mr. 
Lewis, who is a former Maryland’ 
Representative in Congress, saic! 
he wished to retire to private life 
at the expiration of his term on 
He was appointed to the 
Board. by the President in May, 
1939, following an _ unsuccessful 
campaign for a seat in the Senate. 





ican delegation. during the final 
six months of its existence. 

A native of New York City, Mr. 
Polk. was a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and the Columbia Law 


Mr. Lewis served six terms in the 
| House of Representatives since 
/ 1910 and was a member of the 
‘U. S. Tariff Commission from 
1917 to 1925. 
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Revival Of Agricultural Credit Gorp. Held 
Inflationary, Siep To Socialized Gredit 


The revival of the Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture for the purpose of putting out 
$225,000,000 of additional farm credit was characterized as inflation- 
tary, as a further.step in the extension of socialized credit, and as an 
unnecessary measure by W. L. Hemingway, President of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, in a memorandum filed with Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, »—-——— 
analyzing the plan, which memo- |and undermine the country banks 
randum became available on Feb.| by increasing its already consid- 





March 21.. Stamp No. 28, valid |reduce the financial as well as the | 
since Jan. 4, expired at midnight4 mineral,” the agricultural, the 
Feb. 7. food and other home front strains. 
The OPA*announcement. said |In any event, we must have more 
that an increase in military re- {labor in those fields if we are to 
quirements for shipping and the | maintain all national strength. 
need for maintaining imports in| “Such a program might not) 
strategic war materials were in| meet the views of the generals or 
part responsible for the reduced |admirals who, of necessity, look 
inventories for the next ration|oniy to the maximum military 
period, mabionl ‘+ je onsid- 
the OPA. said, activity, but it is a serious c 


“However,” ‘ eration that we might break the 
“steps are now being taken to 


1942 Manufactures 
Put At $121 Billion 


According to the latest Depart- 
ment of Commerce _ estimates, 
made available Jan. 28, the gross 
value of United States manufac- 
tured products in 1942 was 
$121,000,000,000, more than dou- 
ble the $57,000,000,000 reported by 
the Census of Manufactures in 


overcome a maldistribution on 


back of our people on the home/1939, and exceeding by 30% the 


8. Mr. Hemingway is President of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company of St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The memorandum pointed out 
that the bottlenecks in food pro- 
duction are labor and machinery 
shortages, rather than _ credit, 
which is ample. It stated that if 
farmers are to be induced to in- 
crease their production in spite 
of hazards involved, a plan which 
would remove their fear of loss 
rather than more credit is what 
is needed, and suggested the con- 
sideration of the cooperative crop 
insurance and other measures as 
a solution. 

Mr. Hemingway’s memorandum 
was sent to Secretary Wickard 
with a letter of transmittal dated 
February 5. The _ Association 
which previously declared its op- 
position to socialized credit, as 
was noted in our Feb. 4 issue, 
page 498, again emphasizes its op- 
position thereto, and in its memo- 
randum says in part: 

“Credit is not a bottleneck in 
food production. Ample credit is 
available. The principal bottle- 
necks are manpower and machin- 
ery. 

“If good, farmers hesitate to go 
into debt for plans beyond their 
normal capacity to produce, it is 
because of these _ bottlenecks 
rather than because of any lack 
of credit. If farmers are to be 
induced to increase their produc- 
tion in spite of hazards involved, 
a plan which would remove their 
fear of loss, rather than’ more 
credit, is what is needed. Some 
form of cooperative crop insur- 
ance might be profitably em- 
ployed. The possibilities of this 


a year. 


‘erable subsidized competition 
i'with them. 

_ “We have given careful consid- 
‘eration to this plan reviving the 
'RACC and it is our considered 
opinion that it is a further step 
‘toward socialized credit, infla- 
itionary in character, wholly un- 
imecessary and that it should 
| therefore be abandoned.” 


| Govt. Need for Economists, 


Statisticians Continues 

Because of the urgent need for 
economists, economic analysts, 
iand statisticians for civilian war 
‘service in the Federal Govern- 
| ment, recruiting is being intensi- 
fied for these positions on a na- 
tionwide basis, the Civil Service 
Commission announced on Jan. 
28. The advices from the Com- 
mission stated: 

“The positions pay from $2,600 
to $6,500 a year plus overtime, 
which increases salaries by about 
| 21% on the first $2,900 for 8 
/hours overtime a week, when the 
| aggregate does not exceed $5,000 








“The greatest need is in the 
fields of transportation, labor, 
commodities, and industrial stud- 
ies, For economist, marketing, 
international trade, money and 
banking, and housing are also 
important fields. Experience in 
other lines will also be utilized, 
and complete information may be 
obtained at first-and second-class 
post offices, from Civil Service | 
Kegional Offices, and from the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C. 


“Positions are both interesting 





and other steps should be thor- 
oughly explored. 

“There are already more than 
enough credit agencies now serv- 
ing agriculture to finance all of 
the production needs of farmer 
borrowers. There are 12,000 coun- 
try commercial banks competing 
with each other and_ several 
eredit agencies operated under 
the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in active 
competition with these banks. 
There is no need to establish an- 
other such agency to push out an 
additional $250,000,000 of credit. 

“On the other hand, the offer- 
ing of excessive credit to farmers 
for production is inflationary and 
will lead to the bidding up of the 
prices of livestock, machinery, 
and other things farmers buy. It 





is just as inflationary as the use | 


of excessive credit for the pur- 
chase of farm land, against which 
practice the Department of Agri- 
culture has taken a firm position. 


“Other departments of the Gov- 
ernment have recognized the 1m- 
portance of the banking systein 
and have drawn upon it for war 
service. The War and Navy De- 
partments and the Maritime Com- 
mission have depended upon the 
banks for production credit for 
industry. The Treasury has relied 
upon them for the success of its | 
fiscal program. The Office of Price | 
Administration has called upon) 
them to perform the accounting | 
work and to handle the move-. 
ment of the coupons used in the | 


Government's ration system. The | 


country banks made a vital con-| 
tribution to the Food for Freedom | 
program in 1942 and they will do) 
so again. 

“If the banks are as essential | 
to the war effort as these facts | 
indicate, it seems all the more 


and important to the. war pro- 


‘gram. They include dealing with 


economic and statistical problems 
arising from the reoccupation of 
areas once held by the enemy, the 
sale of U. S. securities, exports 
and imports in connection with 
the war economic program, re- 
quirements, for procurement of 
war materials, etc. Positions will 
be located throughout the United 
States and a few will be filled 
abroad. 

“Requirements for the positions 
have been lowered. In general, 
only 5 years of college or univer- 
sity education or experience in 
economics or statistics, or a com- 
bination of the two, are necessary 
for the $2,600 grade. The mini- 
mum requirements for the higher 
grades are proportionately great- 
er. 

“There are no age limits,and no 
|written examination will be 
‘given. Applications will be ac- 
cepted until further notice, but 
| qualified persons are asked to ap- 
‘ply immediately. Applications are 
‘not desired from persons already 
using their highest skills in war 
| work. War Manpower restrictions 
‘on Federal appointments are 
given in Form 3989, posted in 
first- and second-class post of- 
fices.” 


Coffee Ration’ Cut to 
One Pound In Six Weeks 


The Office of Price Administra- 
tion on Feb. 3 reduced: the next 
coffee ration from oné pound 
every five weeks to one pound 
every six weeks. The OPA said 
that reduced coffee inventories in 
the hands of wholesalers and re- | 
tailers made necessary the reduc- 
tion in the next ration. 


Stamp No. 25, the next coffee 





strange that the Department of |stamp in War Ration Book No. 1, 
Agriculture should take a position became valid on Feb. 8 and will 
in such contrast to that of these be good for the purchase of one 


domestic stocks due to a cut in 
imports, with a view to relieving 
shortages in certain areas.” 


WPB Transportat’n Group 


The Office of the Program Vice- 
Chairman of the War Production 
Board announced on Feb. 1 the 
formation of a Transportation Re- 
quirements Committee, with Wil- 
liam W. Judson as Chairman. The 
Committee will consider trans- 
portation requirements and pri- 
orities. 

A representative of each of the 
following agencies will serve on 
the Committee: 

Office of Defense Transporta- 

tion 

War Department 

Navy Department 

Maritime Commission 

Office of Civilian Supply 

Petroleum Administration for 

War 

Transportation Equipment Divi- 

sion, WPB 

Division of. Stockpiling and 

Transportation, WPB 

Public Services Division (Pro- 

gram Bureau) WPB 

Automotive Division, WPB 


The Program Vice - Chairman 
may appoint additional members. 

Mr. Judson, who is also Director 
of the Public Services Division oi 
the Program Bureau, is on leave 
from the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, where he is General Man- 
ager, and is serving WPB on a 
$l-a-year basis. . 

Dr. William Y. Elliott, Director 
of the Stockpiling and Transpor- 
tation Division, is Vice-Chairman 
of the Committee.- 


Nation Needs Million 
More Workers: Hoover 


Former President Herbert Hoo- 
ver urged on Feb. 8 a revision of 
ihe manpower program to main- 
tain national strength and de- 
clared that 1,000,000 more. work- 
ers are needed:in the fields of 
agriculture, oil drilling and metal 
production. 

Testifying before a Senate Ap- 
propriations subcommittee on 
manpower, Mr. Hoover said that 
“if we attempt too much on the 
military side, we may commit the 
fatal error of overstrain on the 
home front and thus damage our 
effectiveness in ultimate victory.” 

In a formal statement to the 
committee, the former President 
warned: 

“There is a limit to our capaci- 


are. And in our planning we 
must at least prepare for.a long 
war. 

“Including the defeat of Japan, 
we must envisage. at least three 
more years of war, and a prudent 
nation would possibly envisage 
five years.” , 

Mr. Hoover, who was:-Food Ad- 
ministrator in the - first World 
War, outlined three immediate 
factors in the problem, viz., the 
“Home Front,’ the “War f 
and “The Shipping Bottleneck,” 
and said: - 

“If we put all these three fac- 
tors together, of the obvious 
strains on the home front; that 
time runs in our favor in the 
war, the possible over-fast pro- 
duction of some munitions and 
the shipping bottlenecks, it would 
seem at least warranted. to. study 
a revision of our whole program 





of national production and supply 
based on: the -bottleneck Hmita- 


ether departments of Government | pound of coffee through midnight tion. It is possible that-this-would- 


ties and resources, great. as they | 


Front,” |. 


front and start internal degenera- 
tion, such as-is now the fate of 
Germany. We should not imperil 
it by doing too much too fast. 
Especially when time runs in our 
favor.” 

Mr. Hoover in discussing the 
“Home Front” stated in part: 


“There are evidences of future 
decrease in the production of oil 
due to lack of advance drilling. 
We should increase instead of de- 
crease, or the whole war machine 
may be hurt. Similar strains are 
in--metal production by insuf- 
ficient labor for development 
work. 


“No one can doubt the strain 
in this program of $100,000,000,- 
900 annual war expenditure. To 
continue that rate at the present 
ourchasing value of money over 
three or five years will make 
dangerous strains. Reduced to 
our proportionate populations, we 
are spending. $8,000,000,000_ to 
every $4,500,000,000 of the British 
and every $4,000,000,000 of the 
Germans. 

“If we overdo these strains, we 
will find exhaustion and delays 
upon our home front. Total war 
is inevitably a race of exhaustion 
between nations. And we musi 
‘make a strong finish.” 


; s 
Really Bd. Urges Fight 

° » s 

_. Against Bureaucracy 
. Concern over a postwar world 
.in which the American people 
might net be able to get back the 
liberties and privileges that they 
‘have relinquished willingly to aid 
‘the war was expressed on Feb. 6 
‘by. four speakers at the annual 
‘dinner. of the Real Estate Board 
‘of Néw York in the Hotel Com- 
imodore. This is learned. from the 
‘New York “Times” which noted 
that the speakers were Governor 
‘Raymond E. Baldwin of Connece 
‘ticut, Russell V. Cruikshank; 
President of the Real Estate’ 
Board, and Myron Short of Buf- 
falo, President of the Savings 
Bank Association of New York 
State. From the “Times” we also 
quote: 

“Condemnation of bureaucracy 
and a call for a return to the sys- 
tem that preceded the war was’ 
‘the keynote of each®speech. Gov-‘ 
ernor Baldwin said;“We must re- 
member that the freedom we 
work for and fight for is the only 
basis on which a lasting peace 
can be built.’ 

“Mr. Short and Mr. Cruikshank 
dealt mort specifically with real 
estate problems. A four-point 
program laid down by Mr. Cruik- 
shank was: 


“*Do everything possible to aid 
the war effort. 


“ ‘Realize that curing local ills 
is helping to improve the national 
picture and that therefore the 
present vicious overassessment of 
New York realty must be cor- 
rected by legislative creation of 
‘adequate means for assessment 
review. 


“*Preserve America as it is by 
resisting every bureaucratic pro- 
posal not absolutely essential to 
-the war effort and by demanding 
that present war regulations end 
when firing ceases. 

““*Make a contribution to post- 
war planning by. insisting that 
such planning be devoted first to 








| 


preservation of -the system of 


$94,000,000,000 reported for 1941. 

“The value of products repre- 
sents the selling price at plant or 
factory,’ Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones said. He added: 

“Excluding duplications, esti- 
mated at about one-third, which 
result from the fact that the fin- 
ished products of one firm often 
become the raw material of an- 
other, the net value of 1942 man- 
ufactured products is estimated at 
approximately $80,000,00,000, of 
which munitions and war con- 
struction accounted for about 
one-half. 

“The 1943 outlook is for a total 
gross value of $145,000,000,000, a 
further gain of 20% over the 1942 
figure. Excluding duplications, 
this would yield a net value of 
manufactures in 1943 of about 
$100,000,600,000, compared to 
$80,000,000,000 in 1942, Military 
and lend-lease requirements are 
expected to absorb nearly $65,- 
000,000,000 of the $100,000,000,000. 
The 1843 estimate is based on a 
moderate price rise of 5%.” 

The Department indicates that 
the rising trend of value of manu- 
iactured products since 1939 is in 
part accounted for by the increase 
in prices over this period, the 
Secretary’s announcement said. 
Thus the 30% gain in value of 
products from 1941: to 1942 rep- 
resented an average rise of 10% 
in wholesale prices for industrial 
products, combined with an in- 
‘crease of 18% inthe physical vol-' 
ume of output. 

Further indicating the Depart- 
ment’s advices, a Washington ac- 
count in the Chicago “Journal of 
Commerce” said: | 

The rising trend of the value of 
manufactured products since 1939 
is aceounted for in part by the 
.Merease-in prices over the period. 
fhe 30% gain in value of prod- 
fuets from 1941 to 1942 represented 
an average rise of 10% for whole- 
sale prices for industrial products, 
combined with an increase of 
18% in the physical volume _ of 
output. 

The shift in character of prod- 
ucts incident to war expansion is 
reflected in the figures. While 
the value of durable goods prod- 
ucts constituted 44% of the total 
value of products in 1939, it rose 
to 52% in 1941 and 54% in 1942. 

In 1941 there was a record- 
breaking output of consumer dur- 
able goods superimposed upon a 
heavy volume of construction ma- 
terials and the beginning of the 
armament program. In 1942 the 
sharp decline in the output of 
consumer durables was more than 
offset by the increase in the pro- 
duction of munitions and of ma- 
terials for peak level construction 
activity. 

Most of the non-durable goods 
industries also registered in- 
creases in the value of their prod- 
ucts in 1942. The value of manu- 
factured foods, clothing and tex- 
tiles scored the largest gains dur- 
ing the year. Increases ranged 
from 25% in textiles to almost 
40% in the apparel group. 


rr 

Cuneo Quits WLB Post | 

John Cuneo, President ‘of the 
Cuneo Press of Chicago, resigned 
on Feb. 2 as- an- associate em- 
ployer member of the National 
War Labor Board. In a letter to 
William H. Davis, Chairman of 
the WLB, Mr. Cuneo said he was 
“unable to give sufficient time to 
the demanding work of the 
Board.” He had served on the 
WLB since his appointment. by 
President Roosevelt in January, 





private enterprise which has made 
our -country - what. it -is.’.” 


1942 (referred to in our issue of 
Feb. 5, page 566). 
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NLRB Should Be Empowered To Review 


Union-Membership Restrictions: Newman 


The National Labor Relations Act should be amended to em- 


power the Board to review the 


reasonableness and propriety of 


admission requirements established by unions, it is declared by 
Professor Ralph A. Newman of St. John’s University Law School, 
Brooklyn, and a member of the NLRB, in the current issue of the 
Columbia Law Review, publication of the Columbia University 





Law School. In a leading article® 


“The Closed Union and the 
Prof. Newman | 


on 
Right to Work,” 
asserts that the enjoyment of the 
“right to work,” one of the nine | 
freedoms indorsed by President | 
Roosevelt as national objectives, | 
ean hardly be secured unless 
some control be effected over | 
membership requirements of 
labor unions. Prof. Newman fur- 
ther said: 

“The conflict between the right | 
to work and the attitudes of labor | 
unions considered in relation to | 
the phenomenon of the growth of | 
the closed shop doctrine requires | 
a re-examination of the effect on | 
the public welfare of the rules of | 
admission to labor unions and de- | 
mands the discovery of an effec- | 
tive method of eliminating unrea- | 
sonable and socially unsound re- | 
strictions on admission to, or re-| 
tention of membership in unions, 

“The initiation fee of appren- | 
tices in a New Jersey union was) 
increased over a short period of | 
time from $500 to $3,000. Union| 
rules setting forth grounds of ex- | 
pulsion have included the com-| 
mission of any ‘disreputable’ act 
by any officer of the organization; | 
‘discredit’ on the union; conduct 
unbecoming a union member; 
drunkenness, ‘w.ongfully’ con- 
demning any decision rendered 
by any officer of the organization; | 
a member’s deserting his family | 
‘without good cause, and using | 
an unapproved circular. 
’ “Least dramatic but most final | 
of all grounds of expulsion, be- | 


cause less open to disputes of fact, h 


is that of non-payment of dues. , 
It has been held that the decision | 


of the executive board of ine) 


union as to the breach of the rules | 
is final, even though it was er- 
roneous in fact. 

“Restrictions on admission to| 
union membership represent, not) 
so much an-economic problem in- | 
volving the equation of mainten- | 
ance of living standards versus | 
the general level of productivity, | 
as a political question involving 
the equation of the opportunity of 
the individual versus the inter 
ests of organized labor—the prob~ 
lem of the right to work. 

“Viewed from this approach, | 
limitation of the volume of labor 
in accordance with selective 
standards, that is, on the basis of | 
skill, competence and experience 
rather than on the basis of arbi- 
trary considerations of various) 
kinds, would seem more conson- | 
ant with equitable implications of | 
the right to work. 

“The suggestion is submitted | 
that the National Labor Relations | 
Act be amended so as to give the| 
Board supervisory powers over 
the reasonableness of admission | 
requirements established by labor | 
unions. The suggestion is made | 
with full recognition of the diffi- | 
culties which will confront any | 
body, judicial or administrative, 
in exercising such supervisory 
jurisdiction. The answer is two- 
fold; that the assumption of such 
jurisdiction is practicable and 
that it is essential. 

“The review of the reasonable- 
ness of union rules of admission 
would be no more difficult than 
is the exercise of control over the 
elusivé element of bona fides in 
the bargaining process or over 
practices in hiring and discharg- 
ing. On the question of necessity, 
it is submitted that governmental 
control is essential to avoid the 
peak of inequity which would be 
attained if government’s assist- 
ance in collective bargaining were 
to enable organized labor to deny 
arbitrarily to individual workers 
the right not only to bargain, but 
to join the organizations and 
hence to work. 

“The introduction into our gov- | 





} 
| 





ernmental machinery of ‘men of 
professional attainment, who will 


'envisage governance as a career’ 


(Landis, The Administrative Pro- 
cess), renders possible the deli- 
cate adjustment, by an adminis- 
trative agency, of the conflicting 
interests of union and non-union 
members as readily as the regula- 
tion of railroads’ services, trade 


| practices, the issuance of securi- 


ties and the manifold other en- 
terprises into which government 
must of necessity project its con- 
trolling force.” 

meen eeng ee  ———— ——————— 
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Arbitration in Action— 
New Monthly Magazine 

The first issue of “Arbitration 

in Action,’ a new monthly war- 
time publication of the American 
Arbitration Association, covering 
the current news of the practice 
and procedure of arbitration, was 
recently issued. The new maga- 
zine will carry current informa- 
tion on the use of voluntary arbi- 
ration in the management-labor, 


business and financial, Inter- 
American and international com- 


/mercial fields, it was announced. 


The initial issue of “Arbitration 
in Action” contains current news 
of voluntary arbitration and self- 
regulation by industry, from all 
sections of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Of particular importance 
is an article entitled ““Needed—a 
shock Absorber for Peace,” which 
points out that industry will find 
itself with billions of dollars of 
partially fulfilled government 
contracts outstanding on the day 
peace is declared, and it is sug- 
gested that improved machinery 
be set up for the speedy settle- 
ment of the cancellation of these 
contracts. Other articles of im- 
portance include a description of 
the new machinery being devised 
for the settlement of commercial 
disputes between nationals of;dif- 
ferent countries, in the post-war 
era; an analysis of War Labor 
Board trends entitled “Labor: and 
its Troubles,” and a legal section 
for members of the Bar, including 
a review of recent court decisions 
affecting the practice of arbitra- 
tion. 


China Righis Treaty 
Sent To Senate 


President Roosevelt trans- 
mitted to the Senate on Feb, 1 for 
ratification the treaty between tne 
United States and China provid- 
ing for the relinquishment of 
extraterritorial rights in China 
and the regulation of related mat- 
ters. Signing of the Treaty in 
Washington on Jan. 11 by Secre- 
tary of State Hull and the Chinese 
Ambasador, Dr. Wei Tao-ming, 
was reported in our issue of Jan. 
28, page 422. 

The introduction to the treaty 
states: 

“The United States of America 
and the Republic of China, desir- 
ous of emphasizing the friendly 
relations which have long pre- 
vailed between their two peoples 
and of manifesting their common 
desire as equal and sovereign 
States that the high principles in 
the regulation of human affairs to 
which they are committed shall 
be made broadly effective, have 
sesolved to conclude a treaty for 
‘he purpose of adjusting certain 
matters in the relations of the two 
countries.” 

A similar treaty between Great 
Britain and China was also signed 
on.Jan. 11. 

In a statement issued Feb. 5, 


will thus be able to work directly 


Secretary. Hull noted with satis- | 


taction the celebration in China| 
of the recent relinquishment by 
Britain and the United States of 
extra-territorial rights in that 
country. He said in a statement: 

“There is being held in China a 
three-day celebration beginning 
today in honor of the recent sign- 
ing of the American-Chinese and 
the British-Chinese treaties for 
the relinquishment of American 
and British extra-territorial and 
other special rights in China. I 
am sure that this celebration will 
be noted by the people of the 
United States with the utmost of 
good wishes for the people of 
China. 

“We all share China’s gratifi- 
cation—not only because of our 
deep-rooted feeling of friendship 
for China and the Chinese, but 
also because the step that the 
United States and Great Britain 
have taken with China has far- 
reaching significance as a con- 
erete exemplification of the high 
principles for which the United 
Nations are fighting in the com- 
mon struggle to destroy the forces 
of aggression and to build toward 
a better world.” 


Plans More War Aid 
For Small Business 


Col. Robert W. Johnson, newly 
appointed Chairman of the Small- 
er War Plants Corporation, plans 
an appeal to the leaders of indus- 
try, commerce and banking, 
through their many organizations, 
“to give support to practical pro- 
grams for increasing sub-con- 
tracting and for using the facil- 
ities of small business.” 

Col. Johnson, who was head of 
the New York ordnance district of 
the Army, wes recently named to 
succeed Lou E. Holland of Kansas 
City, who headed the corporation 
since its creation last July. Mr. 
Holland, however, continues as 
Deputy Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board in charge of the 





‘Smaller War Plants Division. Col. 
Johnson, who is President and 
Chairman of Johnson & Johnson, 
surgieal dressing manufacturers, 
said that he planned to decentral- 








ize activities of the SWPC and 
asserted that the spreading of 
work among smaller industries 
could “only be done through, the 
services and with the, militant; co- 
operation of the large prime con- 
tractors.” 

Col. Johnson assumed his new 
office Feb. 8. 

Mr. Holland announced on Jan. 
31 that the Smaller War Plant 
Division, under its decentraliza- 
tion plan, has set up 12 regional 
offices and 131 district offices em- 
powered to take action on the 
spot in arranging contract awards. 


Representatives of the division 


with distressed plants and district 
procurement officers of the Army, 
Navy and other agencies, Mr. Hol- 
land. said, and the problems of 
small business will be met at the 
source, contracts handled directly 
and distribution of war work 
among distressed plants speeded. 


E. L; Reenens Establishes 
Pub. Relations Fellowship 


Edward L. Bernays, public re- 
lations counsel, has established a 
Fellowship for Research in Pub- 
lic Relations, it was announced 
Feb. 4 by Dr. John T. Madden, 
Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance. This $1,000 contri- 
bution will be known as The Ed- 
ward L. Bernays Public Relations 
Fellowship for 1943, and is to be 
awarded to a graduate student for 
the study of the public attitudes 
toward business since 1930 as re- 
flected in the press, on the radio, 
resolutions and actions of the dif- 
ferent constituent groups that 
make up our society—labor, reli- 
gious, farm, social service, gov- 





sinking fund gold bonds, due Feb. 


= 


“American business has not al- 
ways had that objectivity in. its 
relation to the other constituent 
groups of our. country that it 
should have had. A study of this | 
kind should present a running pic- 
ture for the period of the chang- 
ing attitudes of the other groups 
towards what is commonly called 
‘business.’ Such a study intelli- 
gently carried on should provide 
an objective base for the new 
type of industrialist.” 


The study will be supervised by 
Prof. D. B. Lucas, specialist in | 
business research, who was ap- | 
pointed by Dean Madden to di-| 
rect the project. Dr. Lucas has | 
secured the cooperation of Alpha | 
Delia Sigma, professional organ- 
ization of college students in ad- 
vertising, to aid in the field work 
of the investigation. 


| 





January Business Failures 
Decline Further 


January business failures con- 
tinue along the same lines that 
the previous reports have shown 
and are smaller than in December 
as well as being considerably be- 
low those of January, 1942, both 
as to the number of liabilities in- 
volved and the emount. Business 
insolvencies in January, accord- 
ing to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
totaled 458 and involved $5,515,000 
liabilities as compared with 506 
involving $6,950,000 in December 
and 962 involving $9,916,000 in 
January, 1942. 


The decline in the number of 
failures in January from the num- 
ber in December took place in all 
of the divisions of trade that the 
report is divided into, with the 
exceptions of the Construction 
and Commercial Service Groups. 
When the amount of the liabili- 
ties is taken into consideration 
the Manufacturing Group is the 
only group that had a larger 
amount of liabilities. 


Manufacturing failures last 
month numbered 79 involving $2,- 
249,000 liabilities, compared with 
86 in December with $1,997,000 
liabilities. Wholesale failures de- 
creased to 31 with $372,000 lia- 
bilities from 44 with $846,000 
liabilities in December. In. the re- 
tail trade section, insolvencies de- 
clined to 267 from 307 in Decem- 
ber and liabilities dropped to $1,- 
800,000 from $2,392,000 a month 
agd:’ Constructioi, failures num- 
bet@4 53 with $698,000 liabilities, 
which compares h 47 with $1,- 
189,000 liabilities in December. 
Commercial service failures num- 
bered 28 with $396,000 liabilities, 
as against 22 with $526,000 liabili- 
ties in December, 1942. 

When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve districts it 
is seen that seven districts had, 
fewer insolvencies in January 
than in December, while the Bos- 
ton and Kansas City Reserve dis- 
tricts had the same number and 
the Philadelphia, Chicago and 
San Francisco Reserve districts 
had more. When the amount of 
liabilities is considered, seven dis- 
tricts had smaller liabilities in 
January than in December, while 
the Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and Kansas City 
Reserve districts had more liabili- 
ties involved last month than in 
the previous month. 

——— 


Now. Souths Wales 
Bond Tenders 


Holders of external 30-year 5% 





1, 1957 of the State of New South 
Wales, Australia, are being -noti- 
fied that the Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York, succes- 
sor fiscal agent, is inviting tenders 
for the sale to it of an amount of 
these bonds sufficient to exhaust 
the sum of $229,064.52. Tenders 
will be accepted at prices not to| 





OPA Urged To Clarify 
Pleasure Driving Ban 


The “arbitrary and un-American 
methods” of the Office of Price 
Administration in enforcing the 
ban on pleasure driving were 
criticized on Feb. 4 by Lawrence 
B. Elliman, Chairman of a special 
tax committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New 


York. He urged the OPA to rely 


more on the cooperation of the 
American people and less on Gov-~ 
ernment compulsion. Mr. Elliman 
introduced a resolution which, 
while wholly approving of the ob- 
jectives of the OPA ban, urged 
that in order to “eliminate con- 
fusion and correct inequalities,’ 
the regulations should be revised 
along the following lines: 

Distinguish between city, sub- 
urban and country areas, taking 
into consideration the accessible 
means of public transportation in 
each area and the distance to 
stores, churches, hospitals, doc- 
tors’ and dentists’ offices, movies, 
social contacts, ete. 

Clearly define the uses to which 
cars may be put in each of these 
areas without violating the non- 
pleasure driving restriction. 

Make allowances for old age 
and physical infirmities in de- 
ls if use of a car is essen- 
tial. 

Place more reliance on the pa- 
triotism of the American people 
and their willingness to cooperate 
and less reliance on Government 
compulsion. Remember that this 
is still a free country and that 
free men resent methods of en- 
forcement which are suggestive of 
dictatorships and that American 
citizens are better led than driven. 

Mr. Elliman moved for imme- 
diate adoption of the resolution 
without reference to committee, 
but this was objected to by C. 
Oliver Wellington, senior partner 
of the accounting firm of Scovel}, 
Wellington & Co., who approved 
of the purpose of the resolution, 
but thought its importance de- 
served the consideration of a 
committee. Mr. Wellington's ob- 
jection prevailed and President 
Frederick E. Hasler, who presided, 
referred the resolution to com- 
mittee. 


Giraud Hails Results At 


Casablanca for France 

A communique from the head- 
quarters of Gen. Henri Giraud, 
North African High Commis— 
sioner, declared on Jan. 27 that 
“substantial results have been ob- 
tained for France” in the ten-day 
meeting of Allied leaders at Casa- 
blanea. 

“On the occasion of this confer- 
ence,” the communique said, Gen. 
Giraud met Gen. de Gaulle, lead— 
er of the Fighting French, and 
this personal contaet “permitted 
the first examination of the con- 
ditions under which the French 
effort in the war of liberation 
might be organized. 

“Exchanges of views will be 
continued on this subject. It hes 
been decided henceforth to estab— 
lish permanent liaison.” 

Associated Press advices from 
Algiers further said: 

The United Nations, the com- 
munique said, have recognized in 
France ‘an ally who has never 
ceased to fight, by continuing the 
battle abroad or preparing to take 
up the battle anew in her terri- 
tory. Her action in Tunisia is a 
manifestation of her will to free 
her territory.” 

Among the important military 
agreements reached at the con- 
ference was one granting priority 
to the French African forces on 
modern armaments indispensable 
to them, the communique said. 


Completion of arrangements, at 
home and abroad, for a “perma- 





ernment and other groups. Mr. 
Bernays, in making the gift, said: 


exceed the principal amount of |nent defense of French interests’ 


: & 
the bonds and accrued interest we ee fruits of the talks, 


to 12 o'clock noon on Feb. 8, 1943 | The meeting of the two Frenc:.*~ 
at the corporate trust department leaders was mentioned in our is- 
of the bank, 11 Broad Street. sue of Jan. 28, page 370. 
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Engineering Work $70,939,000 For Week Steel Operations Slightly Higher—War Needs 
More Easily Met—Orders Still Exceed Output 


Engineering construction volume for the week, $70,939,000, is 
13% lower than a week ago, and 32% below the total for the cor- 
responding 1942 week as reported by “Engineering News-Record” on 
Feb. 11. Private construction declines 47% from the preceding week, 
and 30% from a year ago. Public work is 8°% below last week and 
33% under last year as both State and municipal work and Federal 
construction decreased. The report also had the following to say: 


The current week’s construction brings 1943 volume to $379,- 
561,000, an average of $63,260,000 for each of the six weeks of the 
year. On the weekly average basis, 1943 volume is 50.5% below the 
total reported for the seven-week period in 1942. Private construc- 
tion declines 54.55% and public work is 50% 
when adjusted for the difference in the number of weeks reported. 


Construction volumes for the 1942 week, last week, and the cur- 


rent week are: 
Feb. 11, 1943 


$70,939,000 


5,532,000 
65,407,000 


Feb. 4, 1943 
$81,796,000 


10,440,000 
71,356,000 


Feb. 12, 1942 
$104,893,000 


7,943,000 
96,950,000 


Total Construction 
Private Construction -_- 
Public Construction ---- 
State and Municipal_- 11,801,000 1,354,000 1,225,000 
Federal 85,149,000 70,002,000 64,182,000 
In the classified construction groups, gains over the preceding 
week are in waterworks, sewerage, bridges, commercial building and 
large-scale private housing, earthwork and drainage, and unclassified 
construction: Increases over the 1942 week are in waterworks and 
unclassified construction. Subtotals for the week in each class of 


construction are: waterworks, $2.290,000; sewerage, $987,000; bridges, | 


$178,000; industrial buildings, $870,000; commercial buildings, $1,- 
964,000; public buildings, $41,252,000; earthwork and drainage, $1,- 
152,000; streets and roads, $1,184,000; and unclassified construction, 
$21,062,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $41,- 
000, and is made up entirely of State and municipal bond sales. The 
week’s new financing brings the 1943 total to $5,447,000 for the six 
weeks of the year, a volume that compares with $1,104,629,000 re- 


lower than last year, | 


“Steps to help aircraft producers by relieving the numerous | 


‘critical shortages’ of alloy steel are understood to have been iaken 
recently after a nation-wide investigation,” says ‘““The Iron Age,” in 
_its issue of today (Feb. 18), further adding in part as follows: 

| “Much of the trouble was traced to red tape at Washington, some 
| of the fault was laid to airplane producers themselves and their sub- 


| contractors, and part of the blame »————— 


| was shared by raw materials sup- 
| pliers. As many as several thou- 
sand individual reports of critical 
shortages of alloy steel have been 
ion hand at one time. 
“Several large companies this 
week reported orders still above 
actual output by as much as 25%. 
This means that backlogs are very 
high and in some cases unchanged 
'from the December level. A surge 
|in demand for steel drums is be- 
‘ginning to appear and steel for 
| cartridges is being ordered heav- 
ily. The shipbuilding industry is 
calling for more steel steadily, 
most of the bulge coming from 
/new yards. Much pre-fabricated 
| shipwork is being done inland in 
| the Middle West, and some of the 
| sub-assemblies are so large that 
'special transportation arrange- 
| ments have to be provided. 


“The Government’s recovery of 
|idle steel stocks has reached a 
sales turnover of 5,000 to 8,000 
_tons of steel a day, indicating the 
‘truth of assertions that much 
steel has gone into inventories 
since the start of the war. 


“The Steel Recovery Project 
centering at Pittsburgh has un- 
covered approximately 10,000 
tons of stainless steel and 40,000 
tons of structural steel, and still 
has a dozen or more kinds of steel 


| 


tons made in July, last 
year. Contribution of converted 
continuous strip mills is shown 
by the fact that approximately 
half the total, 565,893 tons, was 
from that source. No record will 
be set in February because of its 
being a short month but March 
and April may challenge prior 


1,124,118 


‘records, judging from indications 


industry, 
available 


in the 
without 
capacity. 

“Deliveries fail to improve on 
most steel products, large bar 
rounds and flats holding at 10 to 
12. weeks, with small rounds 
available at about six weeks. 
Some producers can not offer as 
favorable promises. 

“Serap position has been im- 
proved to the point that numer- 
ous large steelmakers have ac- 
cumulated 30 to 60 days reserve 
and are not pressing for delivery. 
Receipts from other than indus- 
trial sources have declined re- 
cently, partly attributable to ad- 


shipbuilding 
exceeding 


verse weather conditions and also} 


‘ecutive Chairman of the Special 
'Gifts Committee. , : 
| The Archbishop’s Committee, of 
/which former Governor Alfred E. 
i\Smith is General Chairman, so- 
licits contributions from profes- 
sional and business leaders 
through the Special Gifts Com- 
mittee, which last year collected 
more than $336,000 in addition to 
$792,000 raised by teams of parish 
workers. The 1943 appeal will 
open April 4 in the 376 parishes 
of the Archdiocese. New York 
‘Catholic Charities coordinates the 
work of 182 hospitals, child caring 
homes, day nurseries and family 
relief and other agencies in the 
ten counties of the New York 
Archdiocese. Appointment of the 
heads of the investment bankers 
group was noted in these columns 
Feb. 4, page 483. 


Benson, Bartholomew 
Again Named To N. Y. 
Banking Board 


The New York State Senate 
on Feb. 3 confirmed Governor 
Dewey’s renominations of Philip 
A. Benson of Brooklyn and 
Arthur P. Bartholomew of Ro- 
chester as members of the State 
Banking Board. 

Both men had been recess ap- 
pointees of former Governor Leh- 
man. Mr. Benson is President of 
the Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 





because of inability of dealers to|lyn and a former President of the 
maintain their working forces in! American Bankers Association. 
face of better wages paid in other|He was named to the Board last 
war industries. Considerable ton-| November to take the post made 
nage remains from salvage drives|vacant by the death of Henry R. 
late last year, which has not been | Kinsey, President of the Williams- 
prepared, constituting a backlog | burgh Savings Bank of Brooklyn 


ported for the seven-week period last year. 





to survey. It is estimated that 
over 200,000 tons standing in 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages stocks have been put up for sale 


in the past six weeks, in addition 
Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are to 50,000 tons sold for re-melting 
given in the following tabies: 


purposes. 
“At present, idle steel inven- 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES? 
(Based on Average Yields) 


tories are being bought by pros- 
pective customers by use of prior- 

Pn val ity ratings. Daily inquiries to the 
we: _ Pittsburgh office of the Steel Re- 
ial on 99.52 112.92 11543) CcOvery Corp. are at the rate of 
108.88 99.36 112.93 115.63 | 600 or more. 
108.88 99.36 112.93 11563) “From an overall standpoint, 
the steel industry already is pro- 
ducing at almost maximum levels. 
The industry differs from many 
others due to continuous opera- 
tions in coke, blast furnace and 
epen hearth departments. On a 
48-hour week, the continuous de- 
| partments would need less men 
‘than were used ona 40-hour week 
and unless losses because of the 
draft absorb the excess manpower, 
there would not be enough work 
for all employees.” 

The American .Iron and 
Institute on Feb. 15 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
, Operating rate of steel companies 
having 91% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 99.5% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Feb. 15, compared with 99.3% one 
week ago, 99.8% one month ago 
and 96.2% one year ago. This 
represents an increase of 0.2 point 
or 0.2% from the preceding week. 
The operating rate for the week 
beginning Feb. 15, is equivalent 
to 1,702,100 tons of steel ingots 
and castings, compared to 1,698,- 
| 700 tons one week ago, 1,707,300 
| tons one month ago, and 1,634,100 
| tons one year ago. 
| “Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
|Summary of the iron and steel 
| markets; on Feb. 15, stated in 
part: 
| 
| 
| 


Corporate by Groups* 
R.R. ..P. U.., Indus. 


1943—— 
Daily 
Averages 


Feb. 16 


U.S. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
117.11 
117.11 
117.12 
Exchange Closed 
117.13 
117.10 
117.10 
117.08 
117.09 
117.09 
117.12 
117.14 
117.07 
117.04 


117.04 
117.05 
117.05 
117.02 
1 Exchange Closed 


1943 117.14 
Low 1943 116.85 
High 1942.... 118.41 
Low 1942__ 115.90 
1 Year ago 
Feb. 16, 1942 
2 Years ago 
Feb. 1941 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A Baa 


117.60 115.24 110.15 24.86 
117.60 115.24 109.97 94.86 
117.60 115.24 110.15 94.86 


115.43 
115.63 
115.63 
115.43 
115.43 
115.63 
115,43 
145.43 
115.43 
115.43 


115.43 
115.24 
115.04 
114.6€ 


112.93 
112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.56 
112.56 


112.56 
112.37 
112.19 
112.00 


99.36 
99.20 
99.04 
99.20 
99.20 
99.04 
99.20 
£499.20 
99.20 
99.20 


99.04 
98.73 
98.41 
97.62 


94.26 
94.56 
94.56 
94.56 
94.71 
94.71 
94.56 
94.71 
94.71 
94.71 


94.56 
94.26 
93.82 
92.93 


109.97 
109.97 
109.97 
109.97 
109.97 
109.97 
109.97 
109.97 
109.97 
109.97 


109.79 
109.60 
109.42 
109.06 


117.60 
117.80 
117.60 
117.60 
117.80 
117.60 
117.60 
117.80 
117.60 
117.60 
117.60 
117.20 
117.20 
116.80 


115.24 
115.24 
115.24 
115.24 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 


115.04 
114.66 
114.66 
114.08 


108.88 
108.88 
108.88 
108.88 
108.88 
108.88 
108,70 
108.88 
108.388 
108.88 


108.70 
108.34 
108.16 
107.62 


- tot 
Sun +» NWhUADS 


115.63 
114.46 
114.66 
112.75 


99.52 
97.16 
97.47 
95.32 


112.93 
111.81 
112.19 
109.60 


94.86 
92.35 
92.64 
90.63 


110.15 
108.88 
108.88 
107.09 


115.24 
113.89 
114.27 
112.75 


117.80 
116.80 
117.20 
115.43 


High 108.88 


107.44 
107.62 
106.04 


116.30 106.74 116.22 113.50 107.80 91.62 97.00 110.70 113.31 


15, 116.15 105.69 117.60 112.93 106.04 89.51 95.77 109.60 112.93 


MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES? 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


U.S. Avge. 

Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings 

Bonds rate Aaa Aa A 
2.06 3.2% 2.77 2.89 
2.06 sume 2.77 2.89 
2.06 3.23 2.77 2.89 
Closed 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 


1943— 
Daily 
Averages 
Feb. 16 
15 
13 
12 


Corporate by Groups 

RR. PoU: Indus. 
K 3.01 2.88 
3.01 2.87 


3.01 2.87 


16 
17 
16 


Www 
ow 
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Exchange 
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2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.90 
2.90 
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“While shipbuilding needs are 
expanding and other war needs 
are substantial. many plate pro- 

_ducers believe pressure over the 
3/ next several weeks will not be 
| excessive, as various other out- 
2| lets have been severely restricted 

by the government, including 
2.99 | building, tank fabrication and 

| railroad equipment. construction. 
3.01; “In step with the enlarged ship- 
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8 2.07 
1 Exchange Closed 
High 1943 2.08 
Low 1943 2.06 
High 1942. __ 2.14 
Low 1942 ___- 1.93 
1 Year ago 
Feb. 16, 1942 
2 Years ago 
Feb. 15, 1941 2.13 3.41 2.77 3.01 3.39 4.45 4.02 3.19 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical” ;| buildi y ill in- 

i ypical” bone | building program mills are in- 
(3%4°% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either t -reasi i 

_ level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They amelie tare te Phares, spcanaaly cm PRAREOR: a 

“illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movemen’ al ~time monthly record being 

of yield averages the latter being the true picture of the bond market. | established in January, when 1,- 

+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these index yas ;| 135,413 net tons was delivered. 

in the issue of Jan. 14, 1942, page 202. ° ay ne: Vee 
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2.11 2.84 2.98 3.29 4.30 3.94 3.13 





Steel | 





This replaced the prior record of ! 


for future weeks. 

“American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, summing up steel production 
in 1942, points out that produc- 
tion in six kinds of steel used 
mainly in war work set new 
marks, exceeding the highs made 
in 1941. In products normally 
used for civilian goods production 
fell off sharply. Plate production 
was 90% above 1941, alloy steel 
bars 20% higher and carbon hot- 
rolled bars 2%. Shape produc- 
tion, though building was re- 
stricted, was 8% over 1941. 

“Production of steel ingots and 
castings in January was second 
highest in the history of the steel 
industry, 7,408,744 net tons, com- 
pared with 7,584,864 tons in 
October, 1942, the all-time record. 
It compares with 7,303,179 tons in 
December and 7,124,922 tons in 
January, 1942. In January the in- 
dustry averaged 97.8% of ca- 
pacity. 

“Composite _ steel 
prices are steady at 
vailing over the 
months.” 


and 
levels. pre- 
past few 


Auts Accessory Mfrs. 
Hold Convention In NY 


The 


Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers Association con- 
cluded on Feb. 4 its annual con- 
vention at the Park Central Hotel, 
New York City. The convention 
was noticeable for its lack of dis- 
plays. which were missing due to 
the all-out effort of these manu- 
facturers to insure victory. This 
“war conference’ was for the 
purpose of bringing the manufac- 
turers into contact with the job- 
bers and retail outlets and to dis- 
cuss improvements in - various 
items being made for the Govern- 
ment. 


— ———___—— 


Kelly & Hoguet Head 
Charities Committee 
Orie R. Kelly, President of the 


— 


Lawyers’ Trust Co., and Robert L. | 


Hoguet, President of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, New 
York, have been appointed: Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman, respec- 
tively, of the Banks. and Trusts 
group of the Archbishop’s Com- 
mittee of the Laity, in the 24th 
annual fund appeal of the Catho- 
lic Charities of the Archdiecese 
of New York, it was announced 
Feb. 3 by John A. Coleman, Ex- 


iron | 


|(referred to in our issue of Dec. 
|10, page 2080). His new term 
‘will expire March 4, 1944. . 

Mr.:- Batholomew is Secretary- 
|Treasurer and Managing Director 
‘of the Eastman Savings and Loan 
‘Association of Rochester. His ap- 
pointment to the Board. last Oc- 
|tober was in accordance with the 
'change in the banking law where- 
iby one having savings and loan 
experience was to be added; this 
was noted in these columns Oct. 
| 15, page 1366. Mr. Bartholomew 
‘was named for a- term expiring 
'March 1, 1945. 


| 


‘New Cotton Exch Members 


|. The Board of Managers of the 
New Yor’ Cotton Exchange an- 
_nounces the election of George E. 
|\Gibbons, Hsueh Lian Hsieh and 
| William H. Flautt. Mr. Gibbons 
iof the firm of George E. Gibbons 
|'& Co., located in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, is also member of the 
Texas Cotton Association and 
Corpus Christi Cotton Exchange. 
The election of Mr. Gibbons to 
membership in the New York 
Cotton Exchange brings the total 
Texans to 33 of the memberships 
in New York. Mr. Hsueh Lian 
Hsieh, is President of Yung Tai 
& Co. (Inec.), New York City, and 
a member of the Commodity Ex- 
change. Mr. Flautt, who is a 
|partner in the firm bearing his 
iname in Memphis, Tenn., is also 
la member of the Memphis Cotton 
‘Exchange. His election to mem- 
bership in the New York Cotton 
Exchange brings the total repre- 
sentation of Memphis brokers 
to 25. 


oaity 


a 


Index 


Few. . 02225. 244.5 
Feb. 10- 245.1 
Feb. 11 244.8 
12 ° 
13 244.4 
Monday, Feb. 15 245.2 
Tuesday Feb. 16 246.2 
Two weeks ago, Feb. 2 245.0 
Month ago, Jan. 16 243.0 
Year ago, Feb. 16. 228.2 
1942 High, Dec: 22 239.9 
Low, Jan. 2_ 220.0 
1943 High, Feb. 246.2 
Low, Jan. 2 240.2 
*Holiday. 


Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 

Friday, Feb. 
Saturday, Feb. 


16 
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Labor Bureau’s Wholesale Index 
Advances To Highest Level In {7 Years 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, an- 
nounced on Feb. 11 that sharp increases in primary market prices for 
fruits and vegetables and ,continued advances in grains brought the 
Bureau’s comprehensive index of nearly 900 series for the. week 
ended Feb. 6 up 0.2% to a new wartime high. At 102% of the 1926 
average the index reached the highest level in 17 years. Since the 


first of the year the index has risen 0.6% and it is 6.6% higher than | 


at this time last year. 

The Bureau’s announcement further explained: 

“Farm Products and Foods——Continued increases in prices for 

corn and cotton, hogs, steers and sheep; for apples, oranges and 
lemons, and for hay, peanuts, seeds and potatoes were responsible 
‘for a further gain of 0.4% in market prices for farm products during 
‘the week. Lower prices were reported for oats, rye and eggs. At 
118.2% of the 1926 average the farm products index has reached the 
highest point since late in 1920. 
“In addition to higher prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, in- 
creased prices were reported for flour and corn meal and the foods 
group index was up 0.1%. Prices were lower for butter. Average 
prices for foods have risen 0.7% in the past month and they are 12% 
higher than early in February a year ago. 

“Weakening markets for bran brought average prices for cattle 
feed down over 1% during the week. 

“Industrial Commodities— Prices for most industrial commodities 
continued steady. Coal, fuel oil in the Pennsylvania region, linseed 
oil, synthetic camphor, soap and boxboard advanced, while quota- 
tions for several types of lumber for rosin and for turpentine 
weakened.” 

The Bureau makes the following notation: 

“During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, 
materials allocation, and rationing the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will attempt promptly te report changing prices. Indexes marked (*), 
however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such ad- 
justment and revision as required by later and more complete 
reports.” 

The following table shows index numbers for. the principal 
groups of commodities for the past 3 weeks, for Jan. 9, 1943 and 
Feb. 7, 1942, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
ago, and a year ago: 

(1926==100) 
Percentage changes tc 
Feb. 6, 1943 from 
1-30 «1-90-27 


Commodity groups 2 
1943 1943 


2-7 
1942 


2-6 
1943 
102.0 
118.2 
105.1 
139.4 
96.8 
80.4 
* 103.9 
110.1 
99.5 
104.1 
90.5 
108.6 
92.5 
100.4 


1-30 
1943 


1-23 
1943 


1-9 


1943 1942 





All commodities 
Parm products 
Poods 


95.7 +0.2 
100;1 
93.7 
115.8 
93.5 
78.4 
103.6 
109.4 
96:6 
102.9 
88.2 
95.9 
91.9 
96:53 


*101.8 
117.7 
105.0 
118.4 

96.8 
80.1 

*103.9 

110.1 
99.5 
104.1 
' 90.5 
108.3 
92.5 
100.3 


°101..7<* 
417.2 
104.7 
118.4 
96.8 
80.1 
103.9 
110.0 
99.5 
104.1 
90.5 
108.0 
92.5 

*100.3 * 


= 
te 
+ +4 
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Hides and leather products... 
Textile products a 
Fuel and lighting materials____ 
Metals and metal products____ 
Building materials pies 
‘Chemicals and allied products_ 
Mousefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous commodities 
Raw materials _. ees 
Semimanufactured articles..__- 
‘Manufaetured products 
All commodities other 
farm products... oe, 08S 
‘All commodities ~ othe than 
farm products and foods____ 


*Preliminary. 
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National Fertilizer Association Gommodily 
a . a s 
Price Index Still Rising 

The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by 
The National Fertilizer Association and made public on Feb. 15 
advanced last week for the tenth consecutive time. In the week 
ended Feb. 13, 1942, this index rose to 134.6 from 134.1 in the 
preceding week. A month ago the index stood at 133.4 and a 
year ago at 122.2% of the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Asso- 
ciation’s report added: 

The increase in the general level was due to higher prices for 
farm products and foods, and. gains in some industrial commod- 
ities. The prices of cotton and most grains were lower, but the 
effect of such declines on the farm product group average was 
more than offset by substantial gains in livestock quotations. The 
net result was a rise in the farm product price index to a new 
high level. The food price average recovered a loss suffered in 
the previous week, as a result of upturns in the prices of eggs 
and potatoes. An upswing in the fuel index resulted from upward 
adjustment of bituminous coal priees by the Office of Price Ad- 
‘ministration. The index of miscellaneous commodities . registered 
a fractional advance, as a result of higher prices for cattle feed. 
The only group average to decline was the textile price index. 
The average of industrial commodities was moderately higher. 


During the week 13: commodities advanced and 4 declined: 
‘in the preceding week there were 11 advances and 7 declines; in 
the second preceding week there were 19 advances and 7 declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
[*1935-1939—100) 


Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 
Feb. 13, Feb. 6, Jan. 9, 
1943 sya 14a 
137.8 137.5 137.8 
148.5 148. 150.2 
159.0 159. 164.7 
151.6 151. 150.2 
194.7 195. 193.9 
134.1 134 132.2 
349.0 147. 147.5 
121.7 120. 119.3 
129.2 129. 129.4 
150.5 150.6 150.1 
104.4 104.4. 104.4 
151.7 151.7 151.4 
127.6 © 127.6 127.6 
117.6 117.6 117.6 
117.6 117.6 115.3 
104.1 104.1 104.1 
109.0 All grouvs combined 134.6 134.1 133.4 122.2 
*Indexes oh 1926-1928 base were Feb. 13, 1943, 104.9; Feb. 5, 1943, 104.5; Feb. 14, 


1942, 95.2. 


Year 
Ago 
Feb. 14, 
4yz 
118.2 
135.6 
158.7 
131.7 
180.8 
119.1 
124.6 
113.8 
127.0 
146.1 
104.4 
135.1 
120.3 
118.4 
114.0 
103.5 


% 
Each Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 

25.3 


23.0 


eli ae 

.. , MOIS Sa 
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Building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 
Fertilizer materials 


Cottonseed Receipts In January 


On Feb. 13, the Bureau of Census issued the following statement 
| showing cottonseed received, crushed, and on hand, and cottonseed 
products manufactured, shipped out, on hand, and exported for the 
five months ended with January, 1943 and 1942. 
COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND 
Received at mills* Crushed 
Aug. 1 to Jan. 31 Aug. 1 to Jan. 31 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
4,227,544 3,667,963 3,255,402 2,761,987 


(TONS) 


On hand at mills 
Jan. 31 
1943 1942 
1.049.405 1,036,505 


State 


| United States 


53,522 
14,278 
168,878 
46,305 
61.293 
6.250 
169,354 
52,181 
36,047 
10,775 
150,192 


47,690 
18,350 
158,392 
49,090 
36,303 
9,259 
244, 263 
49,575 
38,661 
9,522 
128,189 


159,884 
56,782 
320,161 
91,010 
74,593 
71,031 
376,645 
160,308 
196,076 
89,155 
259,038 
713,206 204,870 220,920 

137,495 85,398 94,098 55,241 46,505 
130,529 tons on hand Aug. 1 nor 32.9387 and 32,936 
respectively. Does include 4,665 tons destroyed for 


198,564 

44,394 
310,563 

76,949 
286,013 
146,745 
490,716 
202,748 
176,451 
178,395 
249,434 
906,932 809,032 


242,921 

62,353 
457,134 
124,864 
218,259 
155,266 
728,738 
250,666 
210,648 
187,970 
368,436 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma_— 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas EER es PRN $80,947 
All other States —___ 139,348 

*Does not include 81,928 and 
tons reshipped for 1943 and 1942, 
1943. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 
On hand Produced Aug. Shipped out On hand 
Aug. 1 1 to Jan.31 Aug.ltoJan.31 Jan. 31 


*34,460 1,096,678 959,892 *153,873 
29,708 851,179 802,774 181,830 
+310,191 1801,743 +327.418 
294,005 637,945 320,317 
190,190 1,440,003 75,866 
164,444 1,206,799 369,734 
44,118 788,752 37,647 
151,439 688,894 229,553 
43,295 $979,223 $271,378 
123,154 806,525 146,406 
229 21,072 2,400 
1,834 20,257 1,940 
Grabbots, motes, &c.} 1942-43 23,644 41,931 30,906 34,669 
(500-lb. bales).___| 1941-42 6,183 36,957 20,743 22,397 
*Includes 24,484,000 and 81,551,000 pounds held by refining and manufacturing 
establ shments and 2,118,000 and 17,678,000 pounds in transit to refiners and con- 
sumers Aug. 1, 1942, and Jan. 31, 1943, respectively. 
¢Includes 3,620,000 and 10,143,000 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and 
warehousemen at places other than refineries and manufactur.ng establishments and 
1,389,000, and 2,961,000 pounds in transit to manufacturers of shortening, oleomar- 
garine, soap, ete., Aug. 1, 1942, and Jan. 31, 1943, respectively. Does not include 
winterized oil. 
¢tProduced from 858,284,000 pounds of crude oil. 
$Total linters produced includes 10,133 bales first cut, 53,975 bales second cut and 
915,115 bales mill run. Total held includes 8,736 bales first cut, 14,018 bales second 
cut and 248,624 bales mI] run. 


202,233 

70,843 
464,109 
130.820 
216,975 

76,755 
541,973 
202,753 
231,591 

96,922 
388 562 


Season 


1942-43 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1941-42 


Item— 


Srude oil 
(thousand pounds) _ 
Refined oil 
(thousand pounds) — 
Sake and meal 
(tons) 
Hulls 
(tons) 
Linters l 
(running bales) —-{ 
Hull fiber 
(500-Ib. bales) _-~-~ § 


1,554,237 
1,001,509 
795,223 
610,780 
751,140 
783,273 
18,901 
20,151 


} 
j 
t 
f 
t 
f 


Experts and kmports of Cettonseed Products 
In the interest of national defense, the Department of Commerce 
has discontinued until further notice the publication of statistics 
concerning imports and exports. 


Non-Ferrous Metals— I War Production Board 
Tightens Control Over Zinc Consumption 


Editor’s Note.—At the direction of the Office of Censorship 
certain production and shipment figures and other data have been 
omitted for the duration of the war. 


“EE. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Feb. 11. 





img more zinc than ever before, the War Production Board has taken 
another step toward tightening control over consumpton of the metal. 
During the last week the conservation order for zinc was amended 
to limit distribution of remelt zinc by dealers to orders bearing rat- 
ings of AA-5 or higher. Tungsten >—--_———— 
control also was extended. The/stocks by WPB to provide mate- 
Aluminum Division of WPB has jrial for urgent rural electrical ex- 
been transferred to Charles E.|tensions in connection with the 
Wilson- Vice-Chairman and head/}Government’s food program. 
of aircraft production. Jurisdic-| General Cable Corp. has en- 
tion over aluminum formerly was|tered into an agreement with the 
in the hands of Ferdinand Eber-|Corporacion de Fomento de 
stadt, Vice-Chairman of the Of-/ production, an enterprise backed 
fice of Program.” The publica~/|py the Government of Chile, for 
tion further went on to say in|the sale of machinery and equip- 
part: ment for the fabrication of wire 
jand cable. The equipment is not 
assume being used in the war program 
and is situated at the Pawtucket 
R. L., plant. 








Copper 

Producers of copper 
that the distribution of the metal 
under CMP will result in no radi- 
eal changes in procedure so far as 
they are coneerned. The domestic 
and foreign price situation re- 
mains unchanged. Consumers are 
obtaining copper on the 12¢ 
Valley basis, with foreign metal 
moving to Metals Reserve at 
11.75¢, f.a.s. United States ports. 


Effective Feb. 15, a warehouse 
may fill an authorized controlled- 
materials order, or an order bear- 
ing a preference rating of AA-5 
or higher, for brass mill or wire 
mill products, if the order calls 
for the delivery of 500 pounds or 
less of any item to any one des- 
tination at any one time, accord- 
ing to CMP regulation No. 4, is- 
sued last week. Not more than 
2,000 pounds of any one item may 
be delivered to a customer during 
a calendar month. All ware- 
house orders must be accompanied 
by a certificate signed by the 
|person. placing them. 


Certain eopper conductor 
will be released from 


Lead 


Domestic consumption of lead 
has varied little in volume in re- 
lcent months, averaging close to 
165.000 tons a month. Sales of 
common lead during the last 
week were less than in the week 
previous. Consumers’ needs for 
February have been provided for 
to the extent of about 80%, ac- 
eording to trade estimates, with 
March coverage around 20%. 
; Quotations continued on the basis 
of 6.50¢, New York, and at 6.35¢, 
St. Louis. 

Zinc 

Control over use of remelt zinc 
was ordered by WPB on Feb. 9. 
At the same time, in amending 
Conservation Order M-11l, the 
transfer and use of scrap will be 
regulated to divert supplies, ex- 
|cept as specifically authorized, for 
the war program. All grades of 
wire 'zinc now are fully controlled by 


frozen. WPB. The price situation has 








stated: “Though it is well known that domestic smelters are produc- | 


la | 


/not changed, Prime Western hold- 
jing on the basis of 8%¢, St. Louis. 


Platinum Metals 


The effective date of the OPA 
order _ establishing maximum 
prices for the platinum metals is 
Feb. 1, 1943. This corrects a press 


‘release that fixed the date as of 


Feb. 11. 

The order also provides that a 
seller’s maximum price for any of 
the platinum group metals of 
commercial purity and in com- 
mercial forms and quantities shall 
be the price named by OPA less 
any discounts, differentials, or al- 
lowances which the seller had in 
effect in the period from Jan. 1 
\'to March 31, 1942, for the sale of 
such metal to a _ purchaser | of 
the same class. “Had in effect” 
‘as applied to discounts, differen- 
\tials, allowances, and prices, 
‘means the dollar-and-cents dis- 
count, etc., per troy ounce, at 
which the seller sold, or, if no 
|sale was made, at which the seller 
/would have sold. 

Maximum prices are: Platinum, 
$35 per ounce troy; palladium, 
| $24; ruthenium, $35; rhodium, 
| $125; iridium, $165; and osmium, 
| $50. 
Tin 

Tin control in the United King- 
dom has been extended to cover 
quantities of one hundredweight 
or less consumed monthly. 
| The price situation in the 
United States has not changed 
|during the last week. Straits 
| quality tin for future shipment 


was as follows: 

Feb. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


March 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
_.--au-- $2,000 . 52.000 
_ Chinese tin, 99% grade, 
|cinued at 51.125¢ a pound. 


Quicksilver 


| With a substantial stoekpile of 
metal on hand in the country, 
;consumers of quicksilver are not 
greatly concerned about tempo- 
jrary changes in the production 
| rate. Quotations in New York 
| remain unchanged at $196 to 
| $198 per flask. The ex-warehouse 
/quotation in London is being con- 
itinued at £68 10s per flask, for 
‘lots of 11 flasks or more. 


April 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.006 


con- 


| Feb. 
| Feb. 


Silver 

The American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics estimates United States 
production of silver for 1942 at 
54,486,000 ounces, which compares 
with 69,128,000 ounces in 1941 and 
67,013,000 ounces in 1940. 

The London market was un- 
changed last week at 23%d an 
ounce troy. The New York Of- 
ficial continued at 44%4¢. 


Daily Prices > 
The daily prices of electrolytic 

copper (domestic and export, re- 
finery), lead, zine, and Straits tin 
'were unchanged from those ap- 
|pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” as of July 
31, 1942, page 380. 


Lumber Movement—Week 


Ended Feb. 6, 1943 


According to the National Lum- 
/ber Manutacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 453 mills re- 
| porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer exceeded pro- 
duction by 15.0% for the week 
}ended Feb. 6, 1943. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
| were 12.4% greater than produc- 
‘tion. Unfilled order files in the 
'reporting mills amounted to 84% 
of stocks. For reporting softwood 
| mills, unfilled orders are equiva- 
‘lent to 37 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 41 days’ production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
'of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 17.4%; or- 
ders by 21.7%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
'responding week of 1935-39, pro-_ 
‘duction of reporting mills was 
7.2% greater; shipments were 
01% greater, and orders were 
4.8% less. 
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January Retail Prices Continue Unchanged, 


According To Fairchild Publications Index| 


February 1, 1943 again finds the Fairchild Publications Retail 
Price Index unchanged: For the seventh consécutive month, since 
the price ceilings went into effect, the index has remained at 113.1. 
This is only 2.6% higher than it was last year at this time: Although 
this shows a slight increase above last year, the spread is narrowing, 
since the 2.6% increase follows one of 4.4% and one of 5.2%. Prices 
are still 27.2% above the period immediately preceding the outbreak 
of European hostilities. The announcement from Fairchilds, made 
evailable Feb. 15, also says: 

“For the first time since the composite index itself has remained 
stationary there has been no movement recorded by any of the major 
groups. The very slight advances shown in individual items has had 
no effect on these five classifications. Piece goods, which for many 
months with the exception of last month showed the greatest increase 
over the previous year, again indicates the largest advance, that of 
48%. It is followed by men’s apparel with 4.2%. For the first time 
in months the least rise over last year is recorded by home furnish- 
ings rather than infants’ wear, 2.5%. The comparison with the 1939 
period shows as usual that piece goods advanced the most, 33.6%, 
and infants’ wear the least. 

“Only two of the individual commodities maved during. the 
‘month: Both furs and men’s clothing increased. 0.1%. The other 
items remained unchanged, some of them at the level they have been 
for some time. All the commodities are still somewhat higher than 
‘last year at this time, but the increases from month to month are 
‘growing smaller. The largest is in cotton wash goods, 6.6%, and the 
‘smallest in furs, that of 0.4%. Over the period immediately preceding 
‘the outbreak of war in Europe, furs continue to show the largest 
advance, that of 49.9%, and women’s shoes the smallest, 6.8%. 

“Retail prices will continue for some time to remain at about 
the same level that they have been for the past seven months, accord- 
‘ing to A. W. Zelomek, economist under whose supervision the index 


‘is compiled. There continues to be the possibility of some upward 
movement as is shown by the slight increases in the individual items. 
These have been due to the various price regulations which permit 


adjustment of the ceiling prices.” 


THE FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS RETAIL PRICE INDEX 
' JAN. 3, 1931—100 
Copyright 1943 Fairchild News Service 


Mayl, Feb.1, Nov. 1, 
1933 1942 1942 


69.4 110.2 113.1 
65.1 107.1 112.2 
70.7 101.1 *105.3 
71.8 109.1 112.6 
76.4 104.9 108.0 
70.2 112.7 115.5 


Feb. 1, 
1943 


113.1 
112.2 
105.3 
112.6 
108.1 
115.5 


Jan. 2, 
1943 


113.1 
112.2 
105.3 
112.6 
*108.1 
115.5 


Dec. 1, 
1942 


113.1 
112.2 
105.3 
112.5 
108.0 
115.5 


Composite Index 
P:ece 
Men’s Apparel 
Women’s Apparel 
Infants’ Wear 
EKome Furnishings 
Piece Goods 
Silks 
Woolens 
Cotton Wash Goods 
Domestics 
Sheets Way te eee ewe 
Blankets & Comfortables___-. 
Women's Apparel 
Hosiery 
Aprons & House Dresses____. 
Corsets & Brassieres 
Purs 
Underwear 
Shoes __ 
Men's Apparel 
Hosiery 
Underwear Mad ae 
Shirts & WNeckwear____- 
Hats & Caps_. cs 
Clothing incl. Overails____- 
Shoes 
Infants’ Wear 
- Socks 
Underwear 
. Shoes ; sindiael 
Furniture. ......~.- ee, 
-Ffoor Coverings — SAM So ell tee 
Padios. ._._- Ree 
Ce ON SOT ee eae ne tae eae 
E‘ectrical Household Appliances 
RIO. ed 
NOTE—Commos'‘te Index is a weighted aggregate 
metic averages of subgroups. 
*Increases due to application of price ceiling. adjustments. 


Bank Debits For Month Of January 


As announced on March 30, the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
‘eral Reserve System has discontinued the issuance of. its weekly 
“yank debits” press statement and beginning with the month of May 
has. ecolleeted figures on a monthly basis from member and non- 
member banks in the centers previously included in the weekly bank 
‘debits statement. The last weekly report was published on page 1876 
‘of the May 4, 1942, issue of the “Chronicle.” 

' We present below the figures for the month of January. 
: SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(In millions of dollars) r. 
; ——3 Months Ende4— 


$ ‘ Jan. Jan. ‘a . 
rs Federa] Reserve District — 1943 1942 tent oan 
OeGnee Sie sided 


New York: 21... a al 2,871 9.373 8,822 


; 18.953 66.423 
Philadelphia —_..______ 25 . 
Cleveland 578 8.353 


. 3.472 12:324 
a. 1,967 6,822 


: 1,707 5.819 
Cnigago -----------__- 7,391 26,158. 
= °.Leuis __ : 


; 1,641 5,418 
Minneapolis __. 


; toy 923 3.217 
#ansas City —_...-._. 1,590 6.077 
, el Sa er ere: 


1,360 4,836 
San Francisco —=__._.._-- 


4,152 15,623 
° ¢tTotal, 274 centers 
*New York. Citv____ 
*140 othér centers._____-- : 30.283 27,028 94.865 > 83 248 
#132 other centers. -_-_.. ~~ 4.640 4,330 14,764 13,092 


*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. 
*+Exeluding ‘centers for which figures were not coliected by the Board before May. 
1942. 


84.7 
108.0 
143.8 


84.7 
108.0 
143.8 


84.7 
108.0 
143.8 


24.7 
108.0 
143.8 
126.8 126.8 
135.0 


126.8 
135.0 


126.8 
135.0 


94.1 
140.5 
111.2 
134.5 
102.7 

92.4 


94.1 
140.5 
111.2 
134.3 
102.7 

92.4 


94.1 
140.5 
111.2 
134.6 
102.7 

92.4 


124.2 
105.2 
134.0 
160.6 

91.0 


108.0 
114.8 
99.1 
94.3 
105.9 
109.6 


108.0 
114.8 
*99.1 
943 
105.9 
109.6 


108.0 
"1148 
99.0 
94.3 
105.9 
109.6 


102.4 
110.4 
96.1 
90.8 
102.2 
104.5 


114.5 
103.6 
106.0 
129.2 
146.8 146.8 
66.8 66.8 
94.7 94.7 
5 

6 


114.5 
103.6 
*106.0 
129.2 


1145 . 
*103.7 
106.0 
129.2 
146.8 
66.8 
94.7 


108.8 
102.1 
103.8 
128.6 
143.9 
66.3 
92.6 
92.3 
108.5 


93.5 93 93.5 3. 
110.6 110. 110.6 110.6 


Major group indexes are arith- 





8,131 
11.0468 
6,015 
5,073 
22,799 
4,970 
2,853 
4,804 
4,162 
12,456 


150,262 
53,922 


1514 

5,152 
48,605 
17.247 





54.780 
19.877 


170,443 
60,814 


+| Electri 


59,108. 


Weekly Goal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Bituminous Coal Division, U. S. Department of the -Interior, 
in its latest report states that the total production of soft coal in the 
week ended Feb. 6 is estimated at 11,880,000 net tons, an increase of 
380,000 tons, or 3.3%, over the output in the preceding week. Pro- 
duction in-the week of Feb. 7, 1942, was estimated at 10,902,000 
tons.. For the.year to date, output was 1.3% lower than in the 
corresponding period last year. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Penn- 
sylvania anthracite for the week ended Feb. 6, 1943, was estimated 


at 1,344,000 tons, compared with 1,322,000 tons in the preceding | 
‘amending the State 


week and 1,150,000 tons in the same period in 1942. Anthracite 
output for the calendar year to date amounted to 5,658,000 tons, 
as against 5,682,000 tons in the corresponding period last year. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL WITH COMPARABLE DATA 
ON PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 
In Net Tons (000 omitted) 
Week Ended————_—— 
tJan. 30, Feb. 7, 
1943 1942 
11,500 10,902 
1,917 1,817 


Feb. 6, 
1943 

11,880 

1,980 


———January 1 to Date——— 
Feb. 6, tFeb. 7, Feb. 6, 

1943 1942 1937 
59,009 59,808 51,456 
1,904 1,869 1,660 


Bituminous coal 
and lignite— 
Total, incl. mine fuel 

Daily Averages 
*Crude Petroleum— 
Coal equivalent of 

weekly output - 6,172 6,129 6,947 32,820 36,542 27,170 


*Total barrels produced during the week converted into equivalent coal assuming 
6,000,000 B. t. u. per barrel of oil and 13,100 B. t. u. per pound of coal. Note that 
most of the supply of petroleum products is not directly competitive with coal (Min- 
erals Yearbook, Review of 1940, page 775). +Revised. {subject to revision. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district - 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


‘Week Ended 
Jan. 31, 
1942 
3 


379 
89 78 
182 186 
Georgia and North Carolina 1 1 
Illinois 1,340 1,442 
Indiana 483 563 
Iowa 55 92 
Kansas and Missouri 179 207 
Kentucky—Eastern 935 748 
Kentucky—Western 288 272 
Maryland 33 39 
Michigan 8 7 
Montana 

93 84 


34 29 


Jan. 
avge. 
11923 

se 


434 
93 
226 
ao 
2,111 
659 
140 
190 
607 
240 
55 
32 








| Jan. 30 


, Jan: 23; 
1943 


1943 
6 
375 


Jan. 30, 
1937 
2 


Feb. 1, 
1941 
6 


State— 
Alaska 
Alabama 
Arkansas and Oklahoma___-. 





321 
112 
245 
+t 
1,451 
391 
131 


331 
103 
164 
+? 
1,220 
497 
74 
167 
851 
222 
38 
ll 











82 
73 


67 
27 





North and South Dakota 
CN. ote check. 

Ohio ; 

Pennsylvania (bituminous) __ 


#950 
814 
3,402 
133 


26 
109 
211 

74 

1,134 
762 
186 
oe”? 


58 
534 


71 
640 
2,538 
138 


51 
686 
2,742 
137 


10 8 
127 123 
394 365 

29 32 

2,105 1,960 
855 831 
192 155 

tt +t 


Washington 
*West Virginia—Southern___ 
tWest Virginia—Northern__-. 


tOther Western States 
Total bituminous and lig- 


nite 
{Pennsylvania anthracite___. 








11,850 
1,968 


10,329 
1,234 


8,839 
1,052 


—_——— ———— 


Total all coal 12,322 12,247 12,315 11,563 9,891 13,818 


*Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.;: 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker. counties. tIncludes Arizona, 
California, Idaho. Nevada and Oregon. Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
lished records. of the Bureau of Mines. ‘Average weekly rate for entire month. 
**Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South’ Dakota included with “Other Western 


States."’ t+?tLess than 1,000 tons. 


Output For Week Ended Feb. 13, 1943: 
Shows 15.1% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electrie Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Feb. 13, 1943, 
was approximately 3,939,708,000 kwh., compared with 3,421,639,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week last year, an increase of 15.1%. The 
output for the week ended Feb. 6, 1943, was 14.0% in excess of the 
similar period in 1942, 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


Week Ended 


Feb. 6 Jan. 30 
3. 3. 


11,220 
1,096 


11,200 
1,047 


11,500 
1,322 














Major Geographical Divisions— 
New England 
Middle Atiantic 
Central Industrial 
West Central 
Southern States 3 ; ; 
Rocky Mountain._.._..._______ . . . 
Pacific Coast _ : 29. 


Total United States._..______ 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
1942 
over 1941 

+11.7 





14.7 


1932 
1,520,730 


1940 
2,858/054 


1942 1941 


3,761,961 


Week Ended— 


+ 
— 
) 
A 


+tteet 
tt et et 
WYOWUND 
CSCrewuaTVo 


1,414,710 


% Change 
1943 
over 1942 


+149 
.+13.8 


1932 
1,619,265 
1,602,482 


$5 
a > 





Pes 


1,736,729 
1,727,315 
1.728, 203 
1,726,161 


1,598,201 
1,588,967 
1,588,853 
1,578,817 
1,545,459 . . 1,718.304 
1,512,358 1,695,250 


+145 
+15.5 
+14.7 
-+ 14.0 
+ 16/1 


5832 ° 


3Ba8 
B8 





“PREY 
Rs 


1519-679 1,706,719 
‘ ; } 


-33 


Federal Tax Deduction. 


On State Inc. Returns 
Urged By N. Y. Chamber 


Governor Dewey and members 
of the New York State Legislature 
were urged by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New 
York on Feb. 4 to further lighten 
the burden of State taxpayers by 
income tax 
law so as to permit the deduction 
of Federal income taxes in com- 
puting individual State income 
tax returns. In adopting the re- 
port, drawn by its Committee on 
Taxation, the Chamber also urged 
the repeal or amendment of man- 
datory laws which prevent local 
control of the expenses of New 
York. and other cities in the 
State. The report stated: 


“Both the State and Federal 
Government, have voted them- 
selves as partners in the incomes 
of individuals and have insisted 
upon their share of such income 
before the individual can exer- 
cise any rights himself with re- 
gard- to the disposition of that 
portion of the income which re- 
mains to him. New York State 
has failed to give effective rec- 
ognition to this condition. It as- 
sesses a tax upon an amount 
which is considerably greater than 
the true ineome available to the 
individual so taxed. As a result 
the presumed’ maximum rate of 
7% -assessed: by the State is in 
fact in many cases a rate several 
times 7% upon the true effective 
income of the individuals taxed.” 

The report pointed out that un- 
der existing State laws, munici- 
palities in New York State have 
little control over many of their 
expenses, adding: 

“Services of local government, 
more or less under direct State 
supervision, include education, 
certain courts, relief activities, 
ete. The salary increases which 
are mandatory run into millions 
of dollars. Neither the Mayor nor 
the Board of Estimate have con- 
trol over these expenditures. 
State laws not only determine 
salaries, but also in some cases, 
the number of employees. Most 
of these various compulsory laws 
have been passed under the spur 
of high pressure groups who give 
no heed >to the financial affairs of 
their city.” 

The report also urged that a 
study be made of the State Fran- 
chise tax “with a view to amend- 
ments which will make a proper’ 
allowance for Federal taxes paid 
and some provision for. a.post-war 
refund to meet the readjustments 
essential to peace-time opera-~ 
tions.” 


New NY Chamb. Members 

Seven new members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of . the 
State of New York were elected 
at the monthly meeting on Feb. 4. 
They are: 

George L. Morrison, President, 
General Baking Co.; Harold G. 
Cutright, Viee-President, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; Fred H. Kay, 
Director,. Standard- Vacuum Oil 
Co.; Lieutenant Commander. Ed- 
gar F. Anderson, President, New 
York Sandy Hook Pilots Associa~ 
tion; I. B. Catz; Catz American 
Co., Ine.; Robert L. Greene, Resi- 
dent Manager, The Employers’ 
Group, and Lester P. ‘Barlow, 
Shoreham, Vt. fons 


The appointment ‘of Edward 
Dawson of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration as liaison official 
with Congress has been made by 
Price Administrator Prentiss 
Brown. Specifically, according to. 
the Associated Press, Mr. Dawson 
is available to help solve, or at 








least answer, the problems which 
constituents. repert. to their Con 
gressmen. j 
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First Boston Corporation 1942 Net $491, 


The annual report of The First Boston Corporation, issued to 
the stockholders on Jan. 30, shows a net operating profit for the 


year of $182,416 and, after adding security depreciation adjustment | 


of $308,840, a net income of $491,256. 

On Dec. 31, 1942, the total capital funds, exclusive of reserves, 
amounted to $10,810,750, which reflects the payment of a dividend 
of $150,000 on Jan. 31, 1942, and the purchase of 50,000 shares 
of capital stock during the year, but does not reflect the $450,000 
in dividends declared Jan. 14, 1943. 

Allan M. Pope, President of the Corporation, revealed that 
during 1942 the organization purchased an aggregate of 50,000 
shares of its capital stock at an average cost of $10 per share but 
that none of this stock was bought from any officer or director. 
Mr. Pope further said that “if and when it seems to be to the 
advantage” of the corporation, 
there be purchased up to an additional 100,000 shares of capital 
stock. No action, however, has yet been taken to authorize such 
additional purchases. 

Mr. Pope noted that the Corporation has endeavored to con- 
duct its affairs to meet the ever-changing conditions caused by the 
war. He added that the Corporation has done its full share of 
work with the United States Treasury Victory Fund Committees 
in each of the localities where it has offices and that “it has co- 
operated with the Treasury Department and the several Federal 
Reserve Banks of the country in the placing of new government 
issues and in maintaining orderly markets in outstanding issues. 
In addition, it has participated in the underwriting or distribu- 
tion of $1,016,640,560 of investment bonds and stocks, thereby 
assisting in maintaining open markets for such issues notwith- 
standing war conditions.” 

A summary of the Corporation’s income account for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1942, and the balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1942, 


follows: 
SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EARNED SURPLUS 
For the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1942 
Income: 

Profits (less losses) from trading in securities on own 
account and in joint accounts, and as participant in 
underwriting groups (determined on basis of cost) ~~ 

Interest and discount earned; and dividends received. _ 

Commissions, service charges, and misc. income__-_- > 


$2,045,948.41 
731,779.71 
234,073.36 


$3,011,801.48 


Total 
Expenses: 
General expenses md 
Interest. on .benk, Jeans, @08... i... 4cn~.)2.----~-~- 
Taxes (incl. provisions for Federal and State taxes)___ 
Depreciation of furniture and fixtures_____-- ~~~ ‘ 


$2,294,962.77 
243,761.13 
279,124.02 
11,537.84 


+ ono a — 


2,829,385.76 


Total 


$182,415.72 


Net operating. profit for the year 
308,840.56 


Add—Security depreciation adjustment (see Note) __ aaa 


$491,256.28 
1,969,494.29 


$2,460,750.57 


Net income for the year ____-_- 
Earned surplus, Jan. 1, 1942___. 


Earned surplus before charging dividend_-___ wi 
Less dividend paid’ Jan. 31, 1942—$0.30 a share_______________ 150,000.00 


Earned surplus, Dec. 31, 1942.___ _. $2,310,750.57 


NOTE-—This; adjustment represents a reversal of provis'on for security deprecia- 
tion, which was charged against income in prior years, and is an amount equal to the 
security depreciation at Dec. 31, 1941 (see balance sheet Note with respect to quoted 
market valuation of securities at Dec. 31, 1942). 


BALANCE SHEET—DEC. 31, 1942 


Assets— 
Cash Stee Res FS Big aa apa. § Wa 
Cash pledged against securities borrowed __-_ 
U. S. Govt. obligations—direct and fully, gua 
Cther securities; bonds, and stocks_-_ aa 
Securities carried in joint trading accounts_______-~. 
Securities sold not yet delivered——-at sailing price 
Good faith deposits ‘ i 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable and accrued interest 
Furniture and fixtures—less depreciation__ 

Tax stamps - A aa 
Deferred items 


90,815.00 
76,901,933.01 
6,758,810.35 
2,500,127.97 
21,254,995.68 
33,192.00 
213,868.36 
32,226.09 
15,325.00 
21,147.38 


ranteed_ 


Total $113,374,205.25 
Liabilities— 

Collateral loans payable ; 

Deposits on securities loaned_- 

Securities sold not yet purchased___- : me 

Securities purchased not yet received—at purchase price- 

Accrued Federal, State, and City taxes 

Due customers re Peg 5 wad : 

Miscellaneous accounts payable and accrued expenses 

Reserves for miscellaneous items Pod fi 

Reserve for contingencies__-_-_-_-_- 

Capital stock and surplus: 
Capital stk (auth. & iss., 
Paid-in surplus 
Earned surplus 


$78,055,698.78 
8,200.00 


16,495,553.91 
163,546.28 
574,049.36 
190,229.47 
63,325.20 
300,000.00 


$5,000,000.00 
4.000,000.00 
2,310,750.57 


500,000 shrs. of $10 each) 


$11,310,750.57 
500,000.00 


Total sn eee sanialei 
Less—50,000 shrs. of cap. stk. in treasury—at cost 10,810,750.57 


$113,374,205.25 
stated at cost 
investment securities which are 


Total —_-~ ‘ “Saree - haphbeis st id 
NOTES—Securities owned and securities sold not yet purchased are 
sales prices, respectively. Exclusive of certain 


and 


closely held and not quoted on the market (stated at $1,895,999.72), the quoted mar- | 
ket valuation of securities owned and securities sold not yet purchased is $37,125.39 | 


in excess of the aggregate stated value thereof; the investment securities, which are 
stated at $1,895,999.72 and not quoted on the market, includes securities of The Vir- 
ginian Corporation stated at $1,649,982.00 which are represented by $1,500,000 par 
value of Class A preferred stock, $189,000 par value of Class B preferred stock, and 
3,750 shares of common stock (dividends have been received regularly since acquisi- 
tion of these stocks—in cash, at 6%, on both classes of preferred stocks, and in cash 
and/or Class B preferred stock on the common stock). 

Secunities having a quoted market valuation of $80,101,300 are pledged as collat- 
eral to ,joans payable; securities having a quoted market valuation of $6,681,500 are 
pledged as collateral against securities borrowed. 

The corporation had contingent accounts as follows: 
Commitments asa member of various groups to purch 
Securities purchased on a ‘‘when issued” basis__.___ 
Securities sold a “when issued’’ basis 


$886,130.00 
227,500.90 
227,708.87 


Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended Feb. 6, 1943 Increased 26,950 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 





the Directors will propose that| 


$5,551,764.42 


6,712,851.68 | 


barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: amount of new \capital invested 
Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- | has constituted but 5% of our 
_dustry as a whole ran to stills on a. Bureau .of Mines basis approxi- }national income. . But the invest- 
| mately 3,692,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 10,479,000 ment of this relatively small fund 
barrels of gasoline; 4,220,000 barrels of distillate fuel oil, and 7,690,- has been largely responsible for 

000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the week ended Feb. 6, 1943;|our unparalleled progress in the 
end had in storage at the end of that week 90,253,000 barrels of gaso- | last 150 years, during which pe- 
line; 35,503,000 barrels of distillate fuels, and 71,095,000 barrels of |riod per capita income about dou- 
residual fuel oils. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, | bled every 35 years. Labor has 
and do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. ‘shared handsomely in this prog- 
DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) oad a5 pnd a cnc gp anaas ng 

*State —Actual Production— i 

*P.A.W. Allow. Week Change Week |Tesponded very closely to in- 
Recommen- ables Ended From. _ Ended (creased productivity. In the long 
dations Beginning eb. 6 Previous Feb.7 |run this must be so, for under a 
gar BR Gs gga sin |¥Stem of mass production ‘there 
310,500 310,500 +305.700 + 13,900 246,700 |Mmust be a steady flow of con- 

teasers sumer income to absorb the out- 


3,000 +2,350 we 5,100 

— ut of the fa ies.” 

gone p ctories 

148,200 
353,400 
95,750 
439,100 
166,600 255,200 
311,500 344,200 


,331,950 1,731,400 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Feb. 6 
1943 
347,800 
301,400 
2,450 











Okleho:ma 
Kansas 
Nebraska 





+ 500 
— 1,350 


88,500 
136,250 
200,900 
101,200 
327,000 


88,900 
135,350 
201,100 
100,000 
325,100 
166,800 
320,000 


Panhandle Texas___- 
North Texas 

West Texas 

East Central Texas _ 
East Texas 
Southwest Texas —__ 
Coastal Texas 


Congratulates Stalin 
On Stalingrad Victory 


President Roosevelt on Feb. 4 
sent a congratulatory message to 
Premier Joseph Stalin of. Soviet 
Russia on the “brilliant victory” 
,achieved by the Russian Army at 
Stalingrad. 

The President’s message, ad- 
dressed to the supreme, com- 
mander of the armed forces of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, follows: 

“As Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces of the United States . 
of America, I congratulate you on 
the brilliant victory at Stalingrad 
of the armies under your supreme 
command. The 162 days of epic 
battle for the city which has for- 
ever honored your name and the 
decisive result, which all Ameri- 
cans are celebrating today, will 
remain one of the proudest chap- 
ters in this war of the peoples 
united against nazism and its emu- 
lators. 

“The commanders and fighters 
of your armies at the front and 
the men and women who have 
supported them in factory and 
field have combined not only to 
cover with glory their country’s 
arms but to inspire by their ex- 
ample fresh determination among 
‘all the United Nations to bend 
every energy to bring about the 
‘final defeat and _ unconditional 


— 1,600 
—~ 2,500 
+ 100 
+ 11,200 





T 


6,350 


350 
1,150 


1,500 


950 
950 
8,950 
1,750 


Total Texas 1,452,000 $1,452,714 1,337,250 





91,600 
247,250 


80,700 
283,850 


91,500 
246,550 


338,050 


North Louisiana —___ 
Coastal Louisiana —__ 





338,850 364,550 
74,600 
83,550 

370,500 
20,900 


349,800 362,300 


74,826 


Total Louisiana ~ 





75,250 
56,450 
234,100 
15,950 


' 75,850 
+54,350 
238,500 
718,350 


78,700 
50,000 
272,200 
17,200 


Arkansas _ 
Mississippi 
Tllinois LER PERS “as 
{indiana i.2..ui2.-8 19 
Eastern (not incl. Ill. 

Ind.) — 
Michigan 
| Wyoming 
| Montana 
Colorado 
| New Mexico _____.- 


90,350 
53,200 
89,400 
20,750 
6,650 
120,700 


3,686,550 


— 5,400 
—— 4,100 
~ 3,450 
900 

700 


91,100 
59,700 
87,550 
22,200 

6,650 
98,250 


89,100 
56,700 
86,500 
21,400 

7,050 
98,300 


3,078,950 


114,600 
63,700 
94,100 
24.700 

7,000 

105,800 


3,338,600 
823,700 





105,800 





Total east of Calif. + 18,050 3,069,650 


California 774,400 + 8,900 774,950 650,350 


Total United States 4,162,300 3,853,350 + 26,950 3,844,600 4,336,900 

*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables represent the production of all 
petroleum liquids, including crude oil, condensate and natural gas derivatives recovered 
from oil, condensate and gas fields. Past records of production indicate, however, that 
certain wells may be incapable of producing the allowables granted, or may be limited 
oy pipeline proration. Actual state production would, under such conditions, prove to 
ve less than the allowables. The Bureau of Mines reported the daily average produc- ' 
tion of. natural gasoline and allied products in November, 1942, as follows: Oklahoma, 
29,900; . Kansas,. 5,800;. Texas, 106,300; Louisiana, 20,800; Arkansas, 3,000; Illinois, 
10,300; Eastern (not including Illinois and Indiana), 11,500; Michigan, 100; Wyoming, 
2,600;. Montana, 300; New Mexico, 5,800; California, 42,100. 

tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Mississippi, Indiana figures are for week ended 
7 a.m. Jan. 27. 

tThis is the net basic allowable as of Feb. 1 calculated on a 28-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely a of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 13 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 10 days, no definite dates during the month -being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to oper- 
ate leases, a total equivalent of 10 days shut-down time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 
CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 


AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED FEB. 6, 1943 


(Pigures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) | surrender of the common enemy.” 
Figures in this section include reported totals; In reply, Premier Stalin on Feb. 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts anc are /|5 expressed the “conviction that 

therefor B f Mines basi fl oo . 
Or dee Tr joint military operations of the 
Production : q |United States, Great Britain and 
at Re- iStoeks {Stocks {Stocks the U. S. S. R. in the near future 
Ca it fi ies Finished of G of Re- : iene iibe oe tale : 
prone Crude eg | n4 Un. ‘Offend siduai | Will bring about victory over our 
common enemy. The message, 


Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
recorded in London by the British 
news agency, Reuters, said, ac- 


Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuels Oli 
cording to the Associated Press: 


e10.680|... -2 Franklin Roosevelt, Com~ 
‘'s99 |Mander-in-Chief of the armed 
2.634 | forces of the U. S. A.: 
a “IT thank you for your con- 
55.282| Sratulations in connection with _ 
the victory of the Soviet forces’ 
71,095 at Stalingrad. 
| “IT express my conviction that 
| 6 a 28 70,763 | joint military operations of the 
‘basis Feb. 7, 1942_- 3,845 12,877 103,173 40,220 9,555|@rmed forces of the U. S. A., 
*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 80,169,000 | Great Britain and the U. S. S. R. 
| barrels: unfinished, 10,084,000 barrels. tAt refineries, at bulk terminels, in transit and|in the near future will bring 


in pipe lines. $Not including 4,220,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel and 7,690,- ; 

| 000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the week ended Feb. 6, 1943, which about victory over our common 
| compares with 3,888,000 barrels and 7,452,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding | CM€MY. 
week, and 3,801,000 barrels and 6,789,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Feb. 7, | 

1942. ‘Includes approximately 125,000 barrels not previously reported. 


$823,700 











Daily Refining 


District— 
*Combin'd: East Coast, 
Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
ana Gulf, North 
Louisiana - Arkansas 
and Inland Texas_-_ 
Appalachian 
Ind., Ill., Ky. 
Okla., Kansas, Mo.__— 
Rocky Mountain --.-~ 
California 


Tot. U. 8. B. of M. 
basis Feb. 6, 1943_ 
Tot. U. S. B. of M. 
basis Jan. 30, 1943_ 


Ww 


Sr ANPwe 
Ke Owuon 


16,871 
668 
4,479 
1,511 
371 
11,603 


4,689 
416 
2,380 
1,068 
303 
1,623 


.650 
152 
731 
353 

86 
720 


2,444 
177 
811 
416 
147 
817 





~ 


Om oOr -] 
Unoouw-i 


tN 








4,812 85.9 3,692 10,479 %*90,253 35,503 


4,806 85.9 3,698 10,339 88,830 37,057 


“STALIN.” 





‘Stalin Receives Note 


On African Parley 


A joint note from President 


Steady Flow Of New Capital Necessary 
To Perpetuation Of Private Enterprise Roosevelt ena Prime Minister 
Churchill was handed to Premier 


The perpetuation of our economic system is dependent upon Stalin at the Kremlin in Moscow 
a constant flow of fresh capital, for without the accumulation of|on Jan. 27 by Admiral William 
_this fund whereby producers’ goods—tools, machinery, buildings, H. Standley, U. S. Ambassador to 
transportation, and storage facilities—are created, mankind would | Soviet Russia, and W. Lacy Bog- 
still be in a primitive stage, eking out a precarious living from | gallay, British Charge d’Affaires. 
day to day, the victim of a capricious nature, says the First National |The contents of the note were not 
|Bank of Boston in its current —— |revealed but it is believed they 
\“‘New England Letter.” Continu- /asmuch as savings involve wait- related to military plans. 
|ing, the bank says: \ing, and the postponement of con-| Premier Stalin had been invited 
| “The real source of this fund is |Sumption, confidence inthe future |to meet with Mr. Roosevelt and 
‘savings, which are an excess of|iS necessary in order that indi- | Mr. Churchill at their Casablanca 
'production over consumption and |Viduals may practice thrift and | conference but as indicated in the 
are used in large measure to fi-|businessmen be willing to assume communique regarding the meet- 
‘nance modern facilities that lower |the risk of directing their invest-|jing (given in our Jan. 28 issue, 
ments into productive channels. | page 370) was unable to leave 








age gross crude oil production for the week ended Feb. 6, 1943 was |costs, broaden markets, and cre- 
3,853,350 barrels, an increase of 26,950 barrels over the preceding |ate jobs. Any increase in produc- 
week. The current figure, however, was 483,550 barrels per day less tivity by means of new inven- 
than during the corresponding period last year, and was 308,950 bar- tions, modern equipment, im-|decades has been surplus earnings he had been “fully informed of 
rels below the daily average figure for the month of February, 1943 | proved management, and greater | ploughed back into business. Most | the military proposals,” according 
as recommended by the Petroleum Administration for War. Daily efficiency of labor contributes|of the remainder has come from |to the official communique from 
‘production for the four weeks ended Feb. 6, 1943 averaged 3,844,600 toward the growth of savings. In-' the savings of the well-to-do. The North Africa. 


“The chief source of capital | Russia because of his direction of 
sayings in this country over the | the Russian offensive. However, ~ 
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Siatutory Debt Limitation As Of Jan. 31, 1943 


The Treasury Department made public on Feb. 5 its monthly | 
report showing the face amount of public debt obligations issued | 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act (as amended) outstanding on | 
Jan. 31, 1943, totaled $113,814,381,604, thus leaving the face amount | 
of obligations which may be issued subject to the $125,000,000,000 
statutory debt limitation at $11,185,618,396. In another table in the) 
report, the Treasury indicates that from the total face amount of) 
outstanding public debt obligations ($113,814,381,604) should be de-| 
ducted $3,696,483,649 (the unearned discount on savings bonds), re-| 
ducing the total to $110,117,897,955. However, to this latter figure | 
should be added $951,426,439 (other public debt obligations out- | 
standing but not subject to the statutory limitation). 
gross public debt outstanding as of Jan. 31, 1943 was $111,069,324,394. | 

The following is the Treasury’s report for Jan. 31: 

Section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, pro- 
vides that the face amount of obligations issued under authority of | 
that Act, “shall not exceed in the aggregate $125,000,000,000 outstand- | 
ing at any one time.” 

The following table shows the face amount of obligations out- | 
standing and the face amount which can still be issued under this 
limitation: 

Total face amount that may be outstanding at any one time_-_-_- $125,000,000,000 | 


Cutstanding as of Jan. 31, 1943: 
Interest-bearing : 
Bonds— 
NS in enacts 
*Savings (maturity value) 
Depositary __._-_. . 


Adjusted service _- 


$49.273,473,150 
19,942,606,000 
136,863,000 
724,179,607 


Treasury notes ya che ee 
Certificates of indebtediness_-_ ; 
Treasury bills (maturity value) 7,422,689,000 
—_--—-——_-— 43,447,373,950 
113,524,495,707 
64,984,650 
224,901,247 


Matured obligations, on which interest has ceased 


Bearing no interest (U. S. War Savings stamps) 
113,814,381,604 


Face amount of obligations issuable under above authority_._..___._._._.  $11,185,618,396 | 
RECONCILEMENT WITH STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 
(On the basis of Daily Treasury Statements) 


JAN. 31, 1943 


Total face amount of outstanding public debt obligations issued under 
authority of the Second Libcrty Bond Act, as amended_-_ $113,814,381,604 | 
Deduct wnearned discount on Savings bonds difference between 
maturity value and current redemption value) _- AKC 3,696,483,649 | 


110,117,897,955 | 

Add other public debt obligations outstanding but 

not subject to the statutory limitation: 
Interest-bearing (Pre-War, etc.)_. ‘ a 195.960,420 

Matured obligations on which interest has ceased 10,303,595 

Bearing no interest_____ _____-_ 3 ve 745,162,424 

- 951,426,439 


$111,069,324,394 


(current redemption value) 


Total gross public debt outstanding Jan. 31, 1943 


*Approximate maturity value. Principal amount 


according to statements of the public debt on the basis of Daily Treasury Statements 


Finished Stee! Shipments By Subsidiaries Of 
U. S. Steel Corporation Declined In January 


Shipments of finished steel products by subsidiary companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation for the month of January, 1943, 
amounted to 1,685,993 net tons, compared with 1,849,635 net tons in| 
the preceding month, a decrease of 163,642 net tons, and with 1,738,- 
893 net tons in the corresponding month in 1942, a decrease of 52,900 
net tons. The decrease in January, 1943, shipments was due in part | 
to the shorter work month, having only 25 work days, as against 27) 
days in December and 26 days in January, last year. 

January shipments were the second highest for that particular | 


month in the history of the Corporation. 
In the table below we list the figures by months for various 


periods since January, 1929: 


1943 1942 

1,685,993 738,893 

hes 616.587 
780,938 
758,694 
834,127 
.774, 068 
-765.749 
-788,650 
.703,570 
.787,501 
,665 545 
849,635 


21,064,157 








1929 
, 364,801 | 
.388,407 
605,510 
,617,302 
-701,874 
529,241 
-480,008 
500,281 
,262,874 
,333,385 
110,050 
931,744 


1941 
682,454 
.548,451 
720,366 
687,674 
745,295 
,668,637 
666,667 
753,665 
,664,227 
851,279 
,624,186 
846,036 


1940 
1,145,592 
1,009,256 

931,905 

907,904 
1,084,057 
1,209,684 
1,296,887 
1,455,604 
1,392,838 
1,572,408 
1,425,352 
1,544,623 


1939 
870,866 
747,427 
845,108 
771,752 
795,689 
607,562 
745,364 
885,636 

.086,683 
,345,855 
,406,205 
»443,969 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August _- 
September 
October 
November 
December 


eee ee ee ee 
bet et ee ee et ee ee et et es et 
ee ee et st te 





1l 16,825,477 


12,827 


20,458,937 


42,333 


14,976,110 
37,639 


»752,116 
44,865 


Total by mos. 
Yearly adjust 








Total 20,416,604 15,013,749 11,707,251 16,812,650 | 
*Decrease. 


, NOTE—-The monthly shipments as currently reported during the year 1942, are sub- | 
ject to adjustments reflecting annual tonnage reconciliations. These will be compre- | 
hended in the cumulative yearly shipments as stated in the annual report. 


Commercial Paper Outstanding 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on Feb. 10 
that reports received by the bank from commercial paper dealers 
show a total of $220,400,000 of open market paper outstanding on 
Jan. 30. This _— ot ee serene monthly decline. The 
total outstanding for Dec. 31, was $229,900, . al, 
1942, $300/000,008. $ 900,000 and for Jan. 31 

Following are the totals for the last two years: 





_ 271,400,000 | Aug. 
281,800,000 | July 
297,200,000 | Sine 





} 


Thus the total | 


| xchange and the New York Curb Exchange by their respective members. 
teports are classified as follows: 


Total number of reports received 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 


| 8. Round-Lot Transactions 


Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public Feb. 12 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of: all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Jan. 30, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Com- 
mission. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Jan. 30 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,064,060 shares, which amount was 16.86% 
oi total transactions on the Exchange of 6,122,290 shares. This com- 
pares with member trading during the week ended Jan. 23 of 1,328.- 
075 shares, or 15.69% of total trading of 4,232,170 shares. On the New 


NYSE Gdd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Feb. 
12 a summary for the week ended 
| Feb. 6 of complete figures show- 
‘ing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for the odd-lot ac- 
count of all odd-lot dealers and 
specialists who handle odd lots 
(on the New York Stock Ex- 
ichange, continuing a series of 
current figures being published 
by the Commission. The figures 
|are based upon reports filed with 
|the Commission by the odd-lot 


York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week ended Jan. 30 | dealers and specialists. 


amounted to 336,260 shares, or 14.93% of the total volume of that 


Exchange of 1,126,375 shares; during the Jan. 23 week trading for the. 
account of Curb members of 318,260 shares was 19.07% of total trad- 


ing of 834,550 shares. 


The Commission made available the following data for the week | 
| ended Jan. 30: 


The data published are based upon weekly reports filed with the New York Stock 


These 


N. Y. Stock 
Exchange 
946 
174 


Exchange 


649 

1. Reports showing transactions as specialists 91 

2. Reports showing other transactions initiated on 
the fleor - 

3. Reports showing. other transactions initiated off 


the floor 


181 28 


92 
507 


229 
468 


Note—On the New York Curb Exchange, odd-lot transactions are handled solely by 


specialists in the stocks in which they are registered and the round-lot transactions 


| of specialists resulting from such odd-lot transactions are not segregated from the 
| specialists’ other round-lot trades. 


On the New York Stock Exchange; on the other 
hand, all but a fraction of the odd-lot transactions are effected by dealers engaged 
solely in the odd-lot business. 
stocks in which they are registered are not directly comparable on the two exchanges. 


The number of reports in the various classifications may total more than the num- 


| ber of reports received because a single report may carry entries in’ more than one | 
| classification. 


Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot 
Steck Transactions fer Account ef Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JANUARY 30, 1943 
Total 
for week 


133,050 
5,989,240 


Short sales 
+Other sales 





Total sales 6,122,290 


for the Account of 
Members, Except for the Qdd-Lot Accounts of 
Odd-Lot Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stecks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


497,880 
56,180 
397,960 


Total sales 454,140 


2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 


289,810 


Total sales 308.960 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
a ai crits iwc ealhelibtncs abe tieatlen 


240,635 
26,100 
159,545 
Total sales 185,645 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 


1,115,315 
101,430 
847,315 


Total sales 948,745 16.86 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 


Transactions for Account ef Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JANUARY 30, 1943 
Total 
for week 
6,885 
1,119,490 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 


Total sales 1,126,375 


8. Round-Lot Transactions 
Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
UU a nt rte 
+Other sales___.____ PE ah 


for the Account 


101,885 
6,560 
90,790 
Total sales 97,350 
2. Other transactions initiated on the fleor— 
Total purchases 
Mhort sales 


34,535 
0 
31,455 
Total sales 31,455 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 34,125 
Short sales 0 


36,910 


Total sales 36,910 
4. Total—- 
Total purchases 


Short sales 


170,545 


c. Sadia Transactions for the Account of Special- 
sts— 
Customers’ short sales 





*The term ‘‘members’’ includes all regular and assuciate Exchange members, their 


firms and their partners, including special partners. 
tShares in members’ transactions as per cent of twice total round-lot volume. In 


299,000,000  catculating these percentages, the total members’ transactions is compared with twice | 


N. ¥. Curb | 


As a result, the round-lot transactions of specialists in , 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THES 
ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT 
DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON 
THE NEW YORK SsTOCK 
EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Feb. 6, 
| Udd-lot Sales by Dealers: 
(Customers’ Purchases) 
Number of Orders 
| Number of Shares 
| Dollar Value 
Odd-lot Purchases by 
Dealers— 
(Customers’ Sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales 
“Customers' other sales 


1943 
Total 
for Week 
18,842 
523.004 
17,461,478 


140 
16,266 
16,406 


Customers’ total sales 


Number of Shares: 
Custemers' short 
*Customers' other 


4,189 
430.894 
435,083 

12,837,066 


sales _. 
sales 
Customers’ total sales 
Dollar value 
Round-lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


120 
97 “50 


Total sales 92,170 


Round-lot Purchases by 
Dealers— 
Number of Shares 161,070 


| “Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.” tSaies to offset 
customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales te 
tiquidate a long position which ts less than 
'a round lot are reported with “other sales.”’ 


“Mullenix Urges Renters to 


Resist Rising Prop. Taxes 


If the 55% of the American 
‘families who rent their homes 
‘and apartments got an itemized 
monthly bill broken down to show 
that as much as a third or fourth 
of it goes for taxes, they could be 
shaken from their indifferent at- 
titude toward the property tax, 
the one that affects them closest 
‘home, according to Charles A. 
Mullenix, President of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of 
America. 

“An itemized bill might not be 
such a bad idea either, particu- 
larly now when everyone is be- 
coming accustomed to. ceiling 
prices for most of the things they 
‘buy and sell,” Mr. Mullenix stated, 
adding that “there is no ceiling 
on local real estate taxes and 
there never will be one if we wait 
for those who collect and spend 
the taxes to set up one.” 


The wartime trend in real es- 
‘tate taxation will be renewed at 
the Association’s second 1943 “War 
and Post-War Clinic” in Chicago, 
Feb..26 and 27, Mr. Mullenix said. 

Six months ago the Association 
warned that the 45% of the -na- 
tion’s families who own and oc- 
cupy their own homes or flats, 
should prepare now to resist pos- 
sible attempts to increase real 
estate taxes during the next two 
years. Since then, Mr. Mullenix 
said, it has become apparent that 
the threat is growing. In one large 
‘city the 1942 tax rate will prob- 
‘ably be set at an all-time high of 
'$10.55 for each $100 of assessed 
| value and similar cases are being 
|reported from other parts of. the 
[eomateeee In his remarks Mr. Mul- 
lenix also stated: : 

“The man who pays $30 a month 
‘rent often pays about $20 rent and 
'$10 taxes. A business firm paying 
$400 monthly rent often pays $300 


| 


\rent and $100 taxes. It is prob- 


; 


ably going to take some dramatic 
-unerthodox device to make rent- 
‘ers understand that they have 
most to gain in holding real es- 


295,000,900 the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that the total of members’ tate taxes down and help call a 
274,600,000 | ‘Tamsactions includes both purchases and sales, while the Exchange volume tnelude; 


263,300,000 | °™!Y 


240,700,006 | 


sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission 
rules are included with ‘other sales.”’ 

$Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’ are included with “other sates.” 


halt to the trend toward shifting 
every new municipal burden on 
‘real property.” 
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s P 4 ee s - Total s : 
-Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During. Week Railroads Total Revenue Received trom =P OM Washington 
; Freight Loaded Connections | 
Ended Feb G 1943 Amounted to 755,386 Cars. Southern District— 1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 (Continued from first page) 
» U, i -s Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 389 381 285 394 334 plaee. Why should there be the 


| Ath & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala 754 899 810 2.840 2,285 
Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Feb. 6, 1943, Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______- 638 799 709 1.496 iss ;attempt to run every phase of 
totaled 755,386 cars, the Association of American Railroads Sh tage eerenoeta 14.948 12,927 10,988 11,316 8,260 American life from a bureau here 
nounced on Feb. 12, 1943. This was a decrease below the corre-| Charleston & Western Carolina. bor “Tr << oe 4385 in Washington? Why should there 
. - ' be the attempt to control the 


sponding week of 1942, of 28,576 cars or 3.7%, but an increase above | Clinchfield____._____ 1,620 1,698 1,557 2,978 2,904 : 
| Columbus & Greenville 365 252 258 229 286 Whole American economy through 


the same week in 1941, of 45,190 cars or 6.4%. otinae a divette 
. : i A 2) Pied 2 ‘ . : 
Loading of revenue freight for the week of Feb. 6, increased) piorida Fast Coast. ine sone oon ate 133, the regulations of a Washington 
20,804 ears or 2.8% above the preceding week. Gainesville Midland___- 37 39 36 "106 ‘jgg bureau? 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 357,593 cars, an increase | @e°rsia. 1,602 1,460 1,068 2,991 2,595 The situation isn’t going to be 
f 7.050 ab h c ai k ds : ee Georgia &.Piorida@.....u._......... Ci 400 449 321 529 692 ., 
of 7,050 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 4,746 Guit, Mobile & Ohio 3,621 4,441 3,387 5,307 3,754 Changed by the fact that more 
cars above the corresponding week in 1942. Illinois Central System . 25,604 28,768 21,639 5,746 15.053 popular administrators are being 
Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled Louisville & Nashville__ 25,053 24,582 23,309 8.845 placed in the saddle. Bureau- 


. hel a i wae ‘ ‘ as ” 'd . Macon, Dubli ie pase rad 9 20 ; 
91,477 cars, an increase of 2,892 cars above the preceding week, | yicceippi Ceneel = se 625 cracy can’t be made comfortable 


but a decrease of 60,241 cars below the corresponding week in 1942. | Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 3,301 ,234 3,131 3,733 and in my humble opinion, it 


Coal loading amounted to 174,184 cars, an increase of 4,354 cars | Norfolk Southern____-~___- ~-------- 1,197 .289 1,162 .f 1,383 can’t be made workable in this 
fi UNA, UI a a occ cesenes 352 531 464 2 1 country 


above the preceding week, and an increase of 21,132 cars above the | richmond, Fred. & Potomac 323 458 359 j 9.1 
‘corresponding week in 1942. | Seaboard Air Line_____ 10,546 10,686 10,160 ; 8,109 But it is unquestionably the 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 52,024 cars, an increase |Southern System a1 64S UR 8M aL ih ini i 
of 2,072 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 10 707 | Tennessee Central_—____ aan a. +36 ¢ et ow afoot to Sosueal Sucone- 
ca . -CK, » ("| Winston-Salem Southbound 108 126 139 1,007 now afoot to popularize bureau- 
ars above the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Dis- — - eeummnaes cracy. Prentiss Brown intends to 
beige gee: a grain products ye ion. te. week,.of |. Webel oo oi Se 120,715 124,865 109,688 117,991 103,290 do it through loading up his OPA 

eb. 6, totaled ‘ 2 cars, an increase of 1,914 cars above the pre- mae a 2 pe bs a ee itici 

: ; | with oliti . WwW oO 1 
ceding week and an increase of 7,676 cars above the corresponding | Northwestern Distriet— last ialate magicorine hides ar rome 
-week in 1942. | Chicago & North Western 14,397 18,364 15,067 13,044 14,044 ductes whom he was taking onto 

Live stock loading amounted to 12,681 cars, a decrease of 641 Spica’ Great Western ee ease aw'aus«sole'as?—s to'eeo (his payroll. The number 4s erow- 
cars below the preceding week, but_an increase of 2,267 cars above | Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha. _—3,799 4,903 3,873 3,640 4.373 ing by leaps and bounds. And it 
the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts alone | — Misseke i Iron Range 1,380 3-293 927 311 20 | seems tobe a fact thet he intends 
re ; " we uluth, Sout ore & Atlantic 657 731 560 493 600 ; 

ae goFaes stock a sige pao of Feb. 6, totaled 9,142 cars, ¢ | Zigin, Joliet & Bastern.___________ 8,830 9.786 9,808 10,698 10,405 to get rid of the so-called long- 

ease 0 cars ow the preceding week, but an increase of | Pt. Dodge. Des Moines & South 423 114 137 haired fellows, namely Dave 

1,538 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. | Great Northern 23 9,336 +533 4.445 Ginsburg, the general counsel, for 
Forest : : a | #reen Bay & Western__-_ 570 624 83 ? ? 

ae thew a — — ee cars, an increase of 4.624 | axe superior & Ishpeming 218 73 72| whom Leon Henderson sought 

e the preceding wee ut a decrease of 9,905 cars below | Minneapolis & St. Louis , 1,518 2,259 2.563 |and got a draft deferment on the 

the corresponding week in 1942. | Minn., St. Paul & 8. S. M : 69° 4.959 3.486 3,602 srounds that he was essential to 

Ore loading amounted to 15,309 cars, an increase of 769 cars| coe eo Faecal —_ ar “oo ee Teva infintion It is my ‘Sauiaise 

. ; ; yr" n - : 
above the preceding week and an increase of 1,904 cars above the | 3pokane, Portland & Seattle 2,605 1,799 2,504 2,617 | icti t that politici 
ccrresponding week in 1942 ;conviction, too, that politicians, or 
‘ ret : : cae ‘lame ducks, in th au ill 
Coke loading amounted to 14,877 cars, a decrease of 316 cars| Total 79.342 94690 80,565 60903 62,474 famcerast ane cote opunetre ae 
below the precedi iner . ‘ He | - dcp i pear mmmatd oe ata 
t preceding week, but an increase of 814 cars above the | ‘the people and therefore, put 


corresponding week in 1942. ; 
| Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System 20,834 22,225 17,770 12,067 9.419 Some common sense into a lot of 


pat Au districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- | 4)on 3.039 3.349 3.095 4.428 3281 \the regulations. It may be that 

ing eek in 1942, except the Pocahontas and Southwestern, but all) gingham & Garfield 490 472 477 104 _ gg under the circumstances, it is 

districts reported increases above the corresponding week in 1941) a; eal 2 ” ‘ ‘necessary to go about it in this 
except the Eastern and North t | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 18,822 17,375 15,194 12,288 11,213 ;* 2 

P i aha | Thicago & Illinois Midland 2,773 2,993 2,670 851 sso |indirect way to get at the thwart- 

1943 1942 1941 | Shicago, Rock Island & Pacific 11,605 12,031 10463 13,677 12,024|ing of the war effort which bu- 

5 weeks of January 3,530,849 3.85 | thicago & Eastern Illinois__________- 2,291 2,794 2,535 5.440 3,183 |reaucracy has brought about. A 

3,858.479 3,454,409 i 
‘much quicker way would be sim- 


Week of Feb. 6____~ 755,386 7 9 - | tolorado & Southern 762 720 1,799 1,537 | 
,3E 783,962 710,19 ipl i t the b 
‘ cow Jenver & Rio Grande Western 3,6 2,916 2,654 *4,799 4,63( | PLY to clean out the bureaucracy. 


Total 4,286,235 4,642,441 4,164,605 | 2enver & Salt Lake ‘ 638 493 7 7\ For example, unless we rip out 
The foll : ; : | Tort Worth & Denver City 1,187 919 1,057 1,235 |the structure we are bound to 
e following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for | Ninois Terminal ,622 1,916 1,635 1,629 1,494 |have such a-situation as we now 


the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Feb. 6, 1943. | Missouri-tllinois 1,478 bins pi ss |have in the War Production 








Central Western District— 


| Nevada Northern ___ 2,021 1,915 1,913 127 137 Board. Believe it or not, but two 


During this period only 48 roads showed incr y : ve 
ease : 
es when compared North Western Pacific 577 722 633 633 30: |hard-boiled business men over 


with the corresponding week la ich i 
po g st year. ’ | Peoria & Pekin Union 24 12 20 0 ©|there have done things which is 


| Southern Pacific (Pacific) 25,981 25,850 23,797 12,278 9,270 |about to make the Dies Commit- 

Toledo, Peoria & Western 297 213 304 1,659 928 |tee scream. Charles E. Wilson 

Railroads Total Loads | Union Pacific System 13,866 15,261 13,400 14,028 11,67 |has moved into his high councils 

; Seclehetanan mecelend Saar Tn 593 562 412 1 € two decidedly pinkish-hued fel- 

Eastern Distriet— 1943-1942 1941 1943. 1949 | Western Pacific 2,282 1,857 1,733 3,417 3,026 |lows, namely Walter Reuther and 

- elleengs appeser eo 249 638 . 548 1,200 1,485 | Fe ae Bie it _| Mordecai Ezekiel. Reuther is to 

Bangor & Arouostock 2,321 2.005 1,926 162 "256 114.235 126,223 101,665 90, 74:04 lhe remembered as the fellow who 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville____ 1,329 1,346 1,240 2,018 2,359 Southwestern Distriet— +4: : 

Central Indiana___--_.-__-._- 53 33 ll *" 20 "50 | Seuriington-Reek Island 175 133 291 versities of the Soviet, who sold 

eS ee a eer me 911 1,325 1,293 2,027 2,221 | . = ,..» the Administration on the $25,000 

Delaware & Hudson._______ --- 6,399 6,494 6.700 - ALG © 21,263 | Pet Const Lanee- wee pepe ee oe i sal limitati roject, who has 

Delaware, Lackawanna 4 Western... —_ 7,799 9,193 9,199 12,033 9/122 | International-Great Northern 3,204 2,264 1,496 6 2,804 | Salary limitation project, s 

119: done his part to keep the auto- 
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(NUMBER OF CARS)—WEEK ENDED FEB. 6 
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Detroit & Mackinac_______--_______- 225 282 248 104 140 | Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 350 344 165 a a 2 j 
2 632 mobile industry in a turmoil ever 
Brie__...-- gocher ites 12.540 14,433 13,562 18,319 Louisiana & Arkansas__.._.__._--_.- 3,477 2,441 2,017 : . 
, wp yb : about the time of the advent of 
Lehigh & New England 1.922 686 1,687 1,629 1,539 
148 ; - 
4672 youngish, aggressive fellow who 
-Monongahela on Sie 6,035 ,06 B9 ss ota 
S nice — — 470 | fissouri ‘Pacifie_________- 16,828 15,249 ne a 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford_______. - 9,040 427 = 10,941 18,355 17,028 | 3t. Louis-San Francisco 8.933 70! 7,619 723s ;and the Government together 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 392 540 453 1,525 1.471 | Texas & New Orleans __ 12,860 8,183 7,061 ; ‘ : . : 
6.954 |ing in mind, if he has his way, 
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151.200 165.685 ‘ 23: 207.85 Aah em an : 
es ce = A a 975 __- 207.850 > back in the Hoover days. But no 
Baltimore & Ohio 2: 9,184 34,170 27,736 23.105 STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton___________ 1,846 2,352 3,079 1,948 1,733 | 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Li ety 7 5 "ar ’ ¥ | Kansas City Southern 5,325 3,269 2,314 2, . : 
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Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 395 414 421 293 311 | Weatherford M. W. & N. W._.------- 20 20 10 ¢ 21 will soon be one and the same; 
Pittsburgh & W 942 747 733 854 2.257 wa Who 65.087 aa $7907 permanently as it is now in wat 
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Central R. R. of New Jersey . .486 6,970 ,705 16,859 | 1942—-Week Ended— : ; 
Cornwall 604 615 39 74 | Nov 157,919 138,492 291,780 85 to express himself more and more 
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“Items About Banks, Trust Companies Continued Threat Of Inflation Overshadows 
All Other Dangers, Says Headley Of A 


The assertion that “overshadowing all other dangers just now 
is the continued threat of inflation,” was made on Feb. 9 by Louis 
S. Headley, Vice-President of the First Trust Company of St. Paul 


Harry E. Ward, Chairman of 
the Board of Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York, announces the 
election of Donald B. Vail as a 
Vice-President of the company. 
As an executive in the banking 
department he will be identified 
with the extensive financing of 
war industries in which the com- 
pany has taken part, as well as 
with other loaning activities. In 
the past he has participated in 
this work in his former capacity 
of Assistant Resident Counsel. Mr. 
Vail is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity and Harvard Law School. 
During the first World War he 
was a Naval aviator. Following 
his graduation from Harvard in 
1921 he began his practice of law 
with the firm of Breed, Abbott & 
Morgan and later was associated 
with Baldwin, Hutchins & Todd, 
predecessor to the present firm of 
Baldwin, Todd & Young. He be- 
came associated with the Irving 
Trust Company in 1933. 


Arthur S. Kleeman, President 
of the Colonial Trust Company of 
New York, announced on Feb. 10 
the promotion of Walter J. Klaum 
to Manager, Personal Checking 
~ Department. 


John H. Meyerholz, Vice-Presi- 
gent of Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company of New York, died on 
Feb. 10 at his home in Crestwood, 
N.. Y., after an illmess of some 
months. He was 69 years old and 
had been with the bank for 48 
vears. Mr. Meyerholz, a native of 
New York City, began his bank- 
ing career in 1894 with the for- 
mer West Side Bank, at Eighth 
Avenue corner 34th Street, New 
York. In 1914, he was elected an 
Assistant Cashier of that institu- 
tion. Four years later, this bank 
was merged into Manufacturers 
Trust Co. and became known as 
the West Side office of the latter 
bank. Mr. Meyerholz continued 
as an officer of Manufacturers 
Trust Co.. and following the 
merger, he was elected an Assis- 
tant Secretary. Three years later, 
he was promoted to Assistant 
Vice-President, and in 1929, he 
was elected Vice-President. His 
entire banking career was spent 
in the West Side office. 


Laurus E. Sutton, a former 
prominent Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
banker, died on Feb. 13 at his 
home in Suffern, N. Y. Mr. Sut- 
ton, it is noted in the Brooklyn 
“Daily Eagle,” resigned in 1928 as 
Vice-President and Trustee of the 
Brooklyn Savings Bank after 41 
years with that institution. He be- 
gan his career with the bank as a 
clerk in 1887 and became Cashier 
in 1910. He became Controller in 
1912 and Vice-President in 1926. 
He had been on the bank’s Board 
of Trustees for eight years. Mr. 
Sutton, who at his death was 72 
vears of age, had served as Presi- 
dent of the Bankers Club of 
Brooklyn in 1918, was also a 
leading figure in Group V. of 
the State Bankers Association and 
a Director of the Mechanics 
Bank of Brooklyn. He was head 
of the annual Red Cross drive in 
Brooklyn in 1929. 


Edward F. Shanbacker, former 
President of several Philadelphia 
banking institutions, died on Feb. 
11 at his home in New York City 
after a long illness. He was 73. 
Mr. Shanbacker was head of the 
former Fourth Street National 
Bank, and when that institution 
was merged with the Franklin 
National Bank he was chosen 
President of the combined or- 
ganization. In 1928 the Philadel- 
phia-Girard National Bank, and 
the Franklin National Bank 
merged, with Mr. Shanbacker be- 
coming Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the new insti- 
tution, the Philadelphia National 
Bank... He held the post until his 
retirement in December, 1940, 


| 


Major John D.. Ames, recently 
called into active service in the 
United States Army, resigned on 
Feb. 10 as President of the Indus- 
trial National Bank of Chicago. 
John S. Miller, general counsel of 
the bank, was elected President 
to fill the vacancy. Mr. Miller 
will continue his association with 
the law firm of Taylor, Miller, 
Busch & Boyden. 

The directors of the bank de- 
clared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of $1 a share, payable 
90¢ a share on March 15th to 
stock of record March 10th, and 
50¢ a share on June 15th to stock 
of record June 10th. 


25% Of 1943 Food To 
Armed Forces, Allies 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard said on Jan. 27 that 
our armed forces and allies will 
need almost a quarter of the 


‘lems of the Association 





country’s 1943 agricultural pro- 
duction and that amount will Bey 
divided equally between the two 
groups. 

Mr. Wickard, in an address to 
the National Association of Whole- 
sale Grocers at Chicago, said the 
needs of liberated countries prob- 
ably will bring the special war 
requirements up to at least a full 
quarter of our total production. 

“We must have food ready to 
follow our advancing armies,” he 
said. “We cannot jeopardize their 
safety by leaving starving civilians 
behind their lines.” 

United Press Chicago advices 
further said: 

Mr. Wickard estimated that 
military and Lend-Lease needs 
together took between 12% and 
13% of last year’s food produc- 
tion. Of this total 56% went to 
our own armed forces and 44% 
for our allies. About three-quar- 
ters of it went to Britain or other 
parts of the Empire and about 
a fifth to Russia. 

“By the end of the year,” Mr. | 
Wickard said, “the trend of ship- 
ments to Russia took a sharp turn 
upward. In December, for the 
first time, the,shipments to Rus- 
sia were larger than the tgm- 
bined shipments to the Ujpited 
Kingdom and other British desti- 
nations.” 

Practically all the food we sent 
to Russia went to the Red Army, 
according to Mr. Wickard. 

“IT am proud to think that 
American food helped break the 
siege of Leningrad, helped hold | 
Stalingrad, and helped crack the | 
Nazi line in the Caucasus,” he | 
said. 


Hays Named Chairman | 











State Bank, St. Paul, Minn., and 


Division of the American Bankers Association. 


President of the Trust Company 
Mr. Headley’s re- 


marks were made before the Wartime Conference on Trust Prob- 


York on Feb. 9. As to inflation 
he went on to say: 

“It masquerades under the 
guise of prosperity and is in the 
banquet hall before we know it. 
As the Office of War Information 
observes, we have been hearing 
cries of ‘wolf’ for so long that 
some have stopped paying atten- 
tion. But in the fable the wolf 
eventually came. It is far from a 
dead wolf now. Its teeth are be- 
ginning to show. In the three 
years prior to August 1942, raw 
materials rose 67% in _ price, 
wholesale prices rose 32% and 
the cost of living increased by 
19%. Most of this occurred after 
March 1941. Conditions are ripe 
for still greater, increases. The 
war program is costing the Gov- 
ernment $6,000,000,000 per month. 
The national debt is already in 
excess of $100,000,000,000 and will 
probably reach $140,000,000,000 
by the end of the fiscal year in 
June. A large part of these cur- 
rent expenditures must neces- 
sarily be borrowed from _ the 
banks. The competition of this 
vast increase in spending power 
for a limited amount of consumer 
goods inevitably tends to sky- 
rocket prices. All the elements 
for a devastating flood are here. 
Many controls have been in- 
augurated. I need not recount 
them. In general, rationing limits 
the amount of goods which can be 
bought; price ceilings limit the 
amount which can be paid. Both, 
while arbitrary and 
have been reasonably effective. 
They deserve the loyal support of 
every trustee and individual anx- 
ious to ‘maintain the intrinsic value 
of the dollar. 

“These measures, however, are 
far from a complete protection. 
Prevention must start at the 
source. Increased spending power 
must be drained off before it 
reaches the hands of the spender 
bya rigorous policy of taxation, 
and by compulsory saving. The 
tax. bill in 1943 will exceed 
$25,000,000,000 or be approxi- 
mately a third of national ex- 
penditures. It can probably be 
increased to 40% without dislo- 
cating our war effort. That 
should be the only limit in total 
amount. 

“The source from which it 
comes is even more important. If 
ever there is justification for us- 
ing the taxing power to accom- 
plish an ulterior purpose it is 
here. Taxes should be levied not 


in New? 


artificial, - 





caption “Trusteeship in 1943,” 
and in part he also had the fol- 
lowing to say: 


“The trusteeship of Government 
must be administered solely for 
the benefit of the people. Self- 
dailing must not be tolerated. 
Power must be free from politics. 
It must never be used to perpetu- 
ate itself in office. There must be 
no favoritism among beneficiaries 
nor response to pressure groups. 
All elements in society must be 
given their just dues. There must 
be frequent accountings through 
popular elections. The resort to 
the court of public opinion must 
never be obstructed by the trus- 
tee or voluntarily surrendered by 
the beneficiary. Frequently co- 
trusteeship will prove desirable. 
Industry and Government acting 
together, as trustees, may be a 
valuable combination. Each will 
bring something which the other 
lacks. During the first World 
War Government assumed full 
control of the railroads with 
mediocre success and with a dis- 
astrous aftermath. This time 
management and Government as 
co-trustees are administering our 
railroad system with brilliant suc- 
cess. This type of control should 
be further explored. In times of 


when unified authority and quick 
action are imperative the powers 
of the trustee must be greatly ex- 
panded; but they must be used 
only for the purposes of the trust, 
and they must be restored as soon 
|as the need is over. Some powers, 
perhaps many powers, can al- 
ways better be administered in 
trust; 
ways flow back to the equitable 
owners, and the nature of the re- 
lationship must never be forgot- 
ten.” 





Public 
Patent 


Recording Of 


Public recording of a wide va- 


particularly those of international 
character, is recommended by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Such — recording, NAM 
said, would facilitate Government 
investigation of the practices in- 
volved and tend to remove the 
suspicion which is often attached 
without justification to legal and 


national emergency, such as war, | 


but the benefits must al- | 


Recommended By NAM 


riety of patent license agreements, | 


jachieving its objective was de- 
veloped. The NAM also says: 

“While the United States leads 
‘the world in .industrial research, 
jit would be folly to assume that 
no good developments which could 
be beneficial to the United States 
‘originate in other countries. Dur- 

ing peacetime the exchange of 
scientific and technical informa- 
tion throughout the world should 
|'be encouraged and no legislation 
'should be enacted which hampers 
‘legitimate patent agreements 
|either within the United States or 
|between Americans and foreign- 
ers. 

“Unfortunately, there apparent- 
ly has been serious confusion of 
legal and beneficial patent agree- 
ments with illegal and undesir- 
able cartels in the minds of mem- 
bers of the Department of Justice, 
Congress and the public. 

“We do not defend cartels in 
the true sense of that term, and 
certainly not where they are em- 
|ployed as a means of unreason- 
able restraint of trade.” 


NY Welfare Commissioner 


Leo Arnstein was sworn in on 
Feb. 8 as Commissioner of Wel- 
fare for New York City succeed- 
ing the late William Hodson. 

Mr. Arnstein, who has been in 
| the department since April, 1941, 
had been its acting head since Mr. 
Hodson took a leave of absence to 
| work for former Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman, now Director of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation. Mr. 
Hodson’s death in an airplane 
crash in Dutch Guiana on Jan. 15 
| was reported in our issue of Feb, 
4, page 495. 


; 
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Chairman William H. Davis of) in such ways as will tend to pre- 
the National War Labor Board, on | vent inflation. Levies upon ac- 


beneficial patent agreements 

; > ‘| Jan. Business Failures 
Federal legislation would be re-|‘s.). tender of rene oa 
quired to carry out the proposal. | {orc a ‘ Mane 


Feb. 9 appointed Prof. Paul 
Hays of the Columbia University | 
Law School as the impartial 
chairman of the Five-Man Ad- | 
justment Board established in the 
contract of the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City and the 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers 
Union of New York and vicinity. | 
The contract between the asso- 
ciation and union provided that 
the appointment of the impartial 
chairman should be made by the | 
WLB Chairman in the event the 
parties were unable to agree on 





the selection. The ve-Man 
Board is the final step inf griev- | 
ance machinery in the contract. 
Chairman Davis was requested to | 
make the selection following fail- | 


ure of the association and the | 
union to agree on the impartial | 
chairman. 


Professor Hays is Professor of | 
Contracts in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School and has been | 
| a member of the New York State) 
Mediation Board for some time. | 

The final award in the dispute | 
was’ reported in our issue of Feb.' 
' 4. page 502. 





; 
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capital should be 
avoided. The estate tax has no 
effect to curb inflation. Its use 
in these times should be reduced 
and not extended. ‘Corporations 
should not be taxed to a point 
which will curtail their produc- 
tive capacity. Corporation taxes 
have little influence at present 
on consumer spending and are 
but slightly effective in curbing 
inflation. Taxes must be im- 
posed where the new money is 
and where it is likely to be spent, 
and must be collected now. They 
must be withheld at the source on 
all incomes above a low mini- 
mum. This should be coupled 
with compulsory saving where 
voluntary saving fails to stop the 
flow of expendable funds. Such 
measures will not prove harmful 
but exceedingly helpful to the 
beneficiaries of present high 
wages for they will induce ac- 
cumulations for later years and 


will give permanent value to the 
dollar which otherwise is certain 
to be lost.” 

Mr. ‘Hee 


cumulated 


v spoke under the 


The NAM recommendation said: 
“We approve in principle the 


larly international agreements, 
thereof with the Patent Office, 
where such instruments contain 
restrictive provisions or involve 
cross-licensing under patents or 
the pooling of patents.” 


According to the Association, 
the recording would be compar- 
able to the recording of deeds for 
real estate. This position, it 
states, is in keeping with views 
long held and advocated by many 
manufacturers. It is pointed out 
that -the subject was first seri- 
ously considered in 1935 when a 
bill was introduced in Congress 


vich (D., New York). George E. 
Folk, now NAM patent adviser, 
testified at that hearing in favor 
of the principle of the bill as did 
other representatives of industry 
and the legal profession. The 
principle of the Sirovich Bill met 
with no opposition, but the pro- 
poséd legislation was dropped: be- 
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